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ROBERT CHARLES WINTHROP. 


THE death of the Honorable Robert Charles Winthrop, of the 
Class of 1828, following so soon on that of Dr. Holmes, and fol- 
lowed so soon by that of his own intimate friend, Dr. George E. 
Ellis, makes a great gap in the ranks of our older graduates. 
There are very few left of those whose childhood saw the war of 
1812 and the fall of Napoleon; whose early youth welcomed 
Lafayette, and whose opening manhood rang with the contests of 
Webster, Clay, Calhoun,and Jackson. But Mr. Winthrop was so 
precocious as a public man, and his political career terminated 
so precisely when he was at the prime of life, that to many of the 
active generation he must have seemed even more a man of the 
past than his years declared. 

In a certain sense also, an air of the past clung to him, which 
is indeed rare in our country. His name, though never anything 
but respectable, had been much more renowned in his earlier than 
his later ancestry. The first and the second Governor Winthrop 
held the very highest places among the patriarchs of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut ; a kinsman had been professor at Harvard, and 
attained some scientific eminence in the days of the Stamp Act; 
but the direct line from the old governor to our late graduate had 
shown few names of note. He came on the stage preéminently as 
the child of his ancestors. His father, the Hon. Thomas L. Win- 
throp (H. C. 1780) was the man of perfect good breeding, in the 
widest sense of the words, — including dignity, suavity, propriety 
in all he said and did, to whom the community showed its confi- 
dence and regard by the exquisitely proper step of making him 
Lieutenant-Governor ; not a great man, but much harder to spare 
than many great men. He, too, was President of the Massachu- 
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setts Historical Society, and from him his son was invested with 
an essentially historical mantle; he started as one of the Win- 
throps rather than as an individual. 


Crescit occulto velut arbor aevo 
Fama Marecelli. 


He graduated with high rank in a brilliant Class; the first 
place was an object of the closest competition between George 
S. Hillard and Charles Chauncy Emerson, a brother of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, a youth too early lost, of personal and mental 
attractions unmatched except by his own brother Edward. Mr. 
Winthrop liked to tell that his Commencement part had one dis- 
tinction, — it was the longest ever delivered at Harvard College. 
He had been allotted the regulation time of twelve minutes; had 
promised the Professor of Rhetoric to cut down what seemed a 
prolix oration ; but actually spoke thirty-seven minutes. 

He very early was prominent in social life, and in one particu- 
lar phase of it, extremely popular at that time in Boston, — the 
Militia. Young men of wealth and refinement did not then all 
crowd into the Cadets, but often joined favorite companies like 
the New England Guards and the Boston Light Infantry. Mr. 
Winthrop belonged to this latter, which had the sobriquet of the 
*“ Tigers,” and from them it is said came the growl appended to 
“three cheers.” To all social obligations he always paid punctil- 
ious attention, and to the latest years of his life exercised and en- 
joyed an elegant and generous hospitality. 

For a short time Mr. Winthrop studied law in the office of Mr. 
Webster, to whose party in politics he belonged, as did pretty 
much everybody in Boston in 1832. But the law had little 
attraction for him, or he for it. He entered on a political career 
at twenty-five ; was five times elected to the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives as a Whig, and was three times its Speaker. 
In 1840 he was chosen a member of Congress, and sat there for 
ten years, being Speaker of the thirtieth Congress which met in 
December, 1847. His service in the chair was signalized by the 
death of ex-President John Quincy Adams, who breathed his last 
in the Speaker’s private room on the 23d of February, 1848. 

In 1850 Mr. Webster became Secretary of State, and Governor 
Briggs appointed Mr. Winthrop to the resulting vacancy in the 
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Senate of the United States; but the next legislature, then con- 
trolled by the Coalition, refused to ratify the appointment. In 
1851 he was the Whig candidate for Governor, and according to 
present law was the choice of the people, having many thousand 
votes more than his nearest competitor. But the law then re- 
quired an absolute majority, and failing that, the choice went to 
the legislature. There the Coalition again prevailed, and elected 
George S. Boutwell. 

Mr. Winthrop’s official career thus terminated. The political 
history of his period of service, and especially the last five years 
of it, has yet to be written accurately and sympathetically. Those 
who really saw the events survive indeed in considerable num- 
bers; but their very knowledge, according to current notions, 
unfits them for chroniclers. Knowing the events of the great 
political struggles of 1840-1860, they feel what their outer and 
inner meaning was; they were — they are — partisans; and a 
partisan, as men have it now, cannot be a historian; one must 
have banished all personal interest in events, whether contem- 
porary or remote, in order to gauge their significance. The 
history of Rome and Carthage must be written by a Polybius; in 
other words, it must be unreadable — according to current notions. 

The actors of Mr. Winthrop’s political day were no such cold- 
blooded witnesses; nor are their sons who remember them. The 
party differences of the time, if not so bitter as at some epochs, 
were as earnest and yet wider spread. The debates at the 
State House when Mr. Winthrop was still a political possibility 
were regularly attended by Latin School boys ; the details of each 
election were known all over Massachusetts. The Whig party 
had a mighty hold on the State. Genius, oratory, general cul- 
ture, special training, foreign travel, business enterprise, profes- 
sional distinction, social prominence, national reputation were all 
found in the men who in office or out of office directed, managed, 
led, upheld, swore by the Whig party. Every part of the State 
supplied its rank and file ; Pittsfield and Yarmouth afforded the 
heads of its State ticket. The opposite views, though by no means 
unsupported by men of force, were at a discount, and National 
defeats seemed only to encourage the Whigs of Massachusetts to 
present a stronger and more solid front to the country. An occa- 
sional local defeat, by the smallest possible vote, or rather lack of 
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votes, was made rather a joke of, and not held to indicate any real 
loss of hold on the affections of the State. 

But about the time Mr. Winthrop was chosen Speaker, being 
undoubtedly the rising champion of the Whigs, that party was 
opposed by a new element in its own ranks. Its original oppo- 
nents were the Jackson Democrats, men who attacked the Whigs 
as aristocrats, city magnates, favorers of the vile monopoly called 
the United States Bank, slaves to the iniquitous delusion of pro- 
tection, the enemies of the growing West, the secret servants of 
England, the antagonists of a great and patriotic President, the 
supercilious contemners of the plain people. These feelings had 
partly come down by tradition from the days when the farmers 
along the Connecticut and the Kennebec had opposed the lawyers 
of Boston and the merchants of Salem on the question of ratifying 
the Constitution of the United States. But since the separation 
of Maine, the absorption of the old Federal party, and the birth 
of the new Whigs, the Democrats rarely prevailed at election in 
Massachusetts. 

They were strong in the South, and growing stronger; and this 
very circumstance weakened them at the North, as the tariff of 
1846, the annexation of Texas, and the war with Mexico, all 
seemed successive triumphs for the Slave States. These measures 
had all been opposed by Mr. Winthrop in Congress, and his posi- 
tion was stronger than ever with the Whigs of Boston and the 
State. But the very strength of the Whigs proved their weakness. 
A number of them held that the existing alliance with the Whigs 
of the South was fraught with danger to freedom, and that it 
was the duty of every Northern Whig leader to let his Southern 
colleagues know that no further compromise with their peculiar 
institution would be endured ; that if the Whig party was to last 
at all, it must be on what began to be called a “ Free Soil” basis. 
This feeling found its first emphatic utterance when certain 
Northern Whigs withheld their votes from Mr. Winthrop in his 
candidacy for the speakership in 1847, and two years later the 
same men united with the extreme Southern fire-eaters to defeat 
him for reélection to the chair. It is hard to conceive of men 
holding more opposite opinions than the “regular” Democrats and 
the “ Free Soilers” in 1850, one anti-Whig to the backbone, the 
others more Whigs than the Whig party itself. Yet these two 
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sets succeeded in forming a singular union, or as it was called at 
the time a coalition, and, by an assignment of the great State 
offices, in shutting out Mr. Winthrop, first for the senatorship 
and then for the governorship, although, as has been said, he 
would under present law have been declared elected. 

We need not ascribe any bad motives to the leaders in this 
union of parties supposed to stand at the two ends of political 
opinion ; though it is a significant circumstance that more than one 
of the “conscience Whigs,” who helped to form the Free Soil 
party, took no part in the coalition with their old enemies, the 
Democrats. On the contrary, they united with their old Whig 
allies in defeating the preposterous attempt of the Coalition to 
recast the organic law of the State by means of the Constitutional 
Convention of 1853. Let it be granted that those who combined 
to shut out Mr. Winthrop from office in 1851 acted from patriotic 
motives. What must be repelled is the charge often made that 
Mr. Winthrop and the old Whigs, the men who carried Massa- 
chusetts for Scott in 1852, for Clifford in 1853, and for Emory 
Washburn in 1854, were any less high-minded and conscientious 
than the more ardent spirits who drew away from them. Mr. 
Winthrop in particular looked at the questions which arose subse- 
quent to 1844 with a conscience as sensitive, and patriotism as 
surely based on morality, as any man who stood on the Buffalo 
Platform of 1848. He felt the preservation of the Union to be 
the first moral duty of every American, even if the Fugitive Slave 
Law was to be carried and enforced, just as in 1862 he and his 
opponents felt that the Union must be preserved, even at the cost 
of all the horrors of war, which had invariably been coupled with 
those of slavery in the appeals of the early reformers. It seems 
strange to think that men who courted all the losses and suffer- 
ings of civil war, rather than have the Union broken, should have 
been willing to charge sluggishness of conscience and interested 
motives upon those men who were determined to keep it unbroken, 
if possible, through peace. Every warning of John Quincy 
Adams before 1848, and Daniel Webster after 1848, that the inev- 
itable result to which the conflicts of the day were tending would 
be disunion and civil war, was scouted as a ery of “wolf,” — 
and the wolf came. 

That Mr. Winthrop was scrupulously conscientious and sensi- 
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tively patriotic is true beyond all question. That he saw his duty 
differently from the way other men saw theirs, may be true, — 
but he saw it, and as he saw it he did it, even if it crushed his 
political ambition at the time when he had a right to cherish it 
most warmly. Perhaps no two men entertain just the same con- 
ception of duty. Mr. Winthrop held to one virtue, which, how- 
ever at a discount in his own time, as well as at other periods, 
was the highest of all virtues to a Greek, the favorite theme of St. 
Paul’s encomiums, and a darling virtue in every age of Harvard 
men,— what Plato would have called cwdpocivy, and Aristotle 
éyxparéia, — the temperantia of Cicero, — the “moderation” and 
“temperance ” of King James’s version, though the last word has 
degenerated into meaning a narrow and intemperate asceticism. 
Moderation, temperance, self-control, the daily restraint, whether 
in body, mind, or spirit of passion, and lawless excess, or indeed 
of excess within the law, — the constant supreme and controlling 
respect for order, — this was the guiding principle of his public 
and private life. He learnt it from his studies, from the ser- 
vices of the Episcopal Church, from the traditions of his ancestors 
and the example of his father, from the tone and habits of the 
Boston where he was born and brought up, from the character 
of Washington, and of those leaders in his nation and his col- 
lege which were daily held up to him for imitation, like John 
Jay and John Thornton Kirkland. He knew that eager, fiery, 
passionate spirits like Gouverneur Morris and John Adams, whose 
memory he loved and honored, had brought suffering to their 
friends and themselves by their fondness for extremes and ab- 
sence of moderation ; and he trained the character he inherited to 
even more perfect temperance and order. He would love North 
and South alike; he would balance the sin of war against the sin 
of slavery ; and he would cling as a paramount duty of patriotism 
to that Union which Washington founded and Webster defended, 
the very increase of that which his sainted ancestor had founded 
in 1652, among the four colonies of New England. 

The temper in which he bore himself through these trying 
times, whether of success or of defeat, is admirably shown in his 
speech entitled “ Personal Vindication,” which he delivered in 
the House of Representatives shortly after the thirty-first Con- 
gress had refused to renew his speakership. There never was 
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more exactly set forth the position of the moderate man, whose 
passion is to be impartial, whose bigotry consists in his unchang- 
ing determination to see both sides, and who delights in the oppo- 
sition of both extremes. This wonderful speech only suffers by 
taking extracts, and ought to be read in its entirety by all who 
desire to understand Mr. Winthrop’s character. 

But the chastened enthusiasm to which he could rise upon a 
congenial topic is best shown by his address, delivered while 
speaker, on laying the corner-stone of the National Monument to 
Washington. The subject is hackneyed, and to some appears 
stale. Mr. Winthrop handled it with all becoming freshness and 
liveliness ; but his peroration, in which he set forth the relations 
of the memory and character of Washington to public and private 
virtue in America, is a gem of oratory, which once heard is never 
forgotten. It clings to one’s recollection by its simple, but rich 
and nervous phrases, which are as real now as forty-seven years 
ago, and not to feel which is to be insensible to the charms of 
classic diction, and the truths of pure patriotism. 

After the Whig party broke up, Mr. Winthrop’s political work 
ceased. Like some of his old allies, he preferred to associate with 
the Democrats as retaining some traits of a national party, and 
occasionally spoke on their platforms during some years, but his 
connection with them was scarcely intimate, and still less official. 
He loyally supported the war as a terrible necessity; but the 
shock it caused to his traditions and temper was great. For the 
last thirty years of his life he was not, in the technical use of 
the words, a public man. 

Yet he was constantly before the people, and passed a life of the 
highest value to the community. He was prominent in several 
most honorable organizations, the Boston Provident Association, 
the Massachusetts Bible Society, the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, the Convention of the Episcopal Church, and above all, 
the Peabody Education Fund, that great scheme for restoring 
the waste places in Southern culture, of which he was from first 
to last the prime mover and undisputed guide. He was a wel- 
come speaker on all occasions of interest, and the four published 
volumes of his works teem with instruction and amusement of the 
most refined and solid kind. His addresses, always elegant, are 
specially valuable for their strict adherence to the subject, avoid- 
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ing all strain after originality, and presenting the topic of the 
hour, the thing people had come to hear about, in its true, clear, 
and lively character. No one would compare, for instance, Mr. 
Winthrop’s Plymouth address in 1870 with Mr. Webster’s in 
1820, as a piece of massive and prophetic eloquence ; but it is of 
greater value as a setting forth of the wonderful Pilgrim story. 

To bring out the proprieties of the occasion, — this was the 
practical motive of all Mr. Winthrop’s public appearances. He 
was a model, nay, an ideal chairman, whether in the National 
Congress, at a business meeting, or a festive banquet. He under- 
stood exactly what ceremony ought to mean in a community like 
ours, seeking neither to revive European feudalities nor to create 
a monster of barbaric uncouthness. That ceremony which con- 
sists in conducting with elegance, precision, and dignity, whatever 
has to be done before others, with due respect to tradition and 
due regard to every person and thing concerned, and takes full 
account of time, place, and manner, assumed in his hands a posi- 
tive and individual character, utterly refuting such nonsense as 
that America is no place for gentlemen. He might seem to mag- 
nify what are regarded as trifles both in the past and in the pres- 
ent; but it was a blessing to have some one who attended to form 
at all, in these days when form is avowedly disregarded, and a 
mass of misshapen matter is dumped upon our scientific, literary, 
and political organizations, and it seems to be the boast of every 
new contributor that his so-called “ original work” is chiefly ori- 
ginal by being crude and premature, like kangaroo cubs, not yet 
fit to dispense with the marsupial shelter. 

Mr. Winthrop, in short, was in the truest sense of the word a 
conservative man. By a needless and meaningless corruption, 
this word is frequently, perhaps generally, used to mean cautious, 
timid, or within bounds, and applied to things instead of men. 
In some of these senses, more or less undefined, the epithet 
might be properly applied to Mr. Winthrop; but in its truer and 
nobler meaning, connoting one who is attached to existing institu- 
tions, who prefers development to change, and peaceful growth to 
violent reconstruction, it describes him to the life. He believed 
in the institutions of which his ancestor more than any other one 
man had been the founder, as of such permanent value, that while 
they contained in themselves all necessary means for completing 
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and perfecting them, they ought to be held by all good citizens as 
not open to such changes, even within the law, as should essen- 
tially deprive us not of the ills, but of the goods we have, to fly 
to others which we know not of. 

Mr. Winthrop often visited Europe, where he was welcomed 
in the most distinguished circles of France and England, and 
received the degree of LL. D. from Cambridge University in 
1874. In 1881 he delivered the centennial address at Yorktown, 
in the presence of a most brilliant audience, and also composed 
an address for the completion of the Washington Monument in 
1885, which was read by one of his successors as Speaker of the 
Massachusetts Legislature, — Ex-Governor Long. He spoke at 
the Harvard Alumni dinner in 1888. 

Mr. Winthrop was thrice married ; he left three children, his 
two sons graduating at Harvard in 1854 and 1863 respectively. 
His death occurred on the 16th of November, 1894 ;! and his mem- 
ory is that of a worthy son of an illustrious line, a stately and ac- 
complished gentleman, a faithful friend, a classic orator, an active 
citizen, an unswerving and self-sacrificing patriot, whose fame will 
not suffer by time. 


William Everett, ’59. 


Wasurincton, D.C. 





THE FOGG MUSEUM. 


Wira the approval of the President and Fellows, the building 
committee for the “ William Hayes Fogg Art Museum of Har- 
vard College” make public the following statement: — 

The will of Mrs. Elizabeth Fogg of New York, who died on 
January 3, 1891, contained a clause as follows : — 

“Twenty-eighth. I give and bequeath to the President and 
Fellows of Harvard College, Cambridge, Massachusetts, the sum 
of two hundred thousand dollars upon the trust and to the uses 
following, that is to say, that the said corporation shall, without 
unreasonable delay, erect upon land belonging or to belong to it, 
in a suitable and desirable situation, an Art Museum, to be called 


1 Mr. Winthrop was born in Milk Street, Boston, May 12, 1809. 
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and known as the William Hayes Fogg Art Museum of Har- 
vard College, to be a fire-proof structure of ornamental and 
appropriate architecture, to be used for the collection and exhibi- 
tion of works of art of every description, and for the education 
and enlightenment of the people in respect to art and the work of 
artists. So much of the legacy herein named as may judiciously 
be applied to the erection of said building to be so applied, 
and the residue thereof and any income that may from time to 
time accrue and be received thereon to be applied towards the 
expenses of conducting and maintaining the said building and to 
or towards the purchase of works of art, and I do also give and 
bequeath to the said corporation all and singular the following 
works of art which I now possess, namely, all my paintings, arti- 
cles of bric-i-brac and Indian, Chinese and Japanese jewelry, 
curios, carvings, and other curiosities not otherwise disposed of, 
to belong to and remain in the said Art Museum and to be called 
and known as the Fogg Collection. 

“ And I do further give and bequeath to the said corporation 
the sum of twenty thousand dollars upon trust, to keep the same 
invested upon good income-paying securities or property and to 
apply the income from time to time towards the expenses of 
maintenance and care of the said Art Museum, and the surplus 
of such income, if any, to the purchase of works of art to be 
added to the said museum. 

“T also give and bequeath to the said corporation the marble 
bust of my said husband, made by the late H. K. Browne, sculp- 
tor, to be kept in a suitable hall or room in the said Art Mu- 
seum.” 

In accordance with Mrs. Fogg’s bequest, the President and 
Fellows have received from her estate the artistic objects named 
in her will, and money amounting on August 1, 1893, with inter- 
est and after deducting the New York legacy taxes, to the sum of 
$217,979.23. 

In November, 1892, the Corporation assigned as the site for 
the Fogg Museum the land in the College Yard lying north of 
Appleton Chapel and facing on Cambridge Street, and early in 
1893 authorized its building committee to spend not exceeding 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars upon the building, in 
accordance with designs prepared and submitted by Mr. Richard 
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Morris Hunt, an architect highly honored abroad and at home as 
a leader in his profession. This building will soon be ready for 
use, and it is proper that the alumni and friends of the College 
should know something about it, and about the intentions of the 
Corporation as to accepting and exhibiting any works of art 
which may be given or bequeathed to the College. 

The Fogg Museum is fire-proof, with exterior walls of stone. 
The front, which faces on Cambridge Street, has two stories, 
each containing about forty-five hundred feet of floor space for 
purposes of exhibition and administration; in the rear, opening 
from the first exhibition floor as well as from the College Yard, 
is a single high-studded lecture-room, semi-circular, with a radius 
of about forty-five feet, containing more than three thousand feet 
of floor space. 

The works of art given by Mrs. Fogg were valued by appraisers 
at $12,515. They consist chiefly of paintings and other objects, 
valuable rather as decorative furniture than for educational pur- 
poses. The collection is not large, and the very natural wish of 
the testatrix that it should remain in the museum as the “ Fogg 
Collection ” can be well carried out by arrangement in one of the 
smaller rooms of the building. The really important part of Mrs. 
Fogg’s munificent gift is the building itself, with the fund of 
about seventy thousand dollars for its maintenance and the pur- 
chase of works of art. 

The terms of this bequest are remarkably wise and liberal, for 
after providing a dignified and lasting memorial building, they 
leave the College almost wholly free to carry out in the best man- 
ner Mrs. Fogg’s public-spirited and intelligent wish “ for the edu- 
cation and enlightenment of the people in respect to art and the 
work of artists.” Higher education about important and well 
recognized artistic facts is greatly needed, and it will always be 
welcomed by American students. That Harvard College is soon 
to have ready for use a well-fitted art laboratory, for the study 
and comparison of facts relating to art and artists, is a matter 
for hearty rejoicing. 

Although no narrow or rigid scheme for the collections of the 
new museum ought ever to be formed, it is clear that the Fogg 
memorial building is not, and never can be, large enough to ex- 
hibit or even to hold, many works of art of considerable size. 
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Its permanent collections should, therefore, be limited to things 
of great importance, and must, of course, always largely consist 
of photographs, casts, and other secondary evidence as to the 
greatest works of art which belong to the European governments 
and religious houses. But while the most valuable of such origi- 
nal works can never come into our possession, we may well hope 
that the intelligence, good fortune, and liberality of the alumni 
and friends of the College will gradually in the course of years 
bring to our museum many works of art of high quality and 
permanent value. American wealth is now drawing such things 
from Europe more rapidly than ever before, and the museums 
of America may expect from time to time to be enriched by gifts 
of them. 

If the Fogg Museum shall be considered as limited, like some 
European museums, to the work of artists who shall have been 
dead at least ten years, and if entire freedom shall be given to 
the Corporation to deposit its works of art either in the Fogg 
Museum, the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, or elsewhere, as may 
be thought best from time to time, there need be no limit fixed 
to the acquisition by the College of works of art of permanent 
value. It is essential, however, to the welfare of the College that 
no conditions of gift, unless in extraordinary cases like that of 
the “ Fogg Collection,” should oblige it to keep special collections 
always together, or prevent the sale either of duplicates or of 
such single objects or parts of collections as may be relatively 
unimportant. The cost of administering large museums of art 
is heavy, and the income of the College available for maintaining 
the Fogg Museum amounts to hardly more than one tenth of the 
annual expense for maintaining the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 

The Boston Museum of Fine Arts was established to receive 
not only the collections which might be given to it, but also any 
suitable things which either Harvard College, the Boston Ath- 
enaeum, or the Massachusetts Institute of Technology might from 
time to time choose to deposit there, either temporarily or per- 
manently, and each of said corporations chooses annually three of 
the thirty trustees. As Harvard College is now, and is sure to be 
hereafter, very largely represented also by other trustees chosen 
from its alumni, the museum in Boston ought always to be con- 
sidered one of the most important of the educational facilities 
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within easy reach of Harvard students. The College has now on 
deposit there its “ Gray Collection ” and its “John Witt Randall 
Collection”’ of engravings, and from the income of its Gray and 
Randall funds it pays a large part of the salary of Mr. Koehler 
as curator of engravings. These collections, in accordance with 
an agreement made five years ago, are to remain in Boston for 
two years more, and it is doubtful if it will ever be advanta- 
geous to transfer them to the Fogg Museum, because for teaching 
about art and artists, engravings are of much less use than they 
formerly were. Except in the case of original work by great 
artists, like the engravings of Diirer and the etchings of Rem- 
brandt, photographs have almost wholly superseded engravings 
as secondary evidence about great works of art. For teaching 
about the art of engraving and the history of its processes, the 
Gray and Randall collections are very valuable, but that teaching 
is more needed in Boston than in Cambridge. The original work 
of Diirer, of Rembrandt, and of a few other artists in the Gray 
Collection is of great interest, but it can easily be seen in Boston, 
or even be taken to Cambridge for special exhibitions from time 
to time. At the Boston Museum of Fine Arts the engraving 
department uses less than one twentieth of the total space for ex- 
hibition and administration purposes. At the Fogg Museum the 
Gray and Randall collections would take about one third of such 
space, as the Fogg Museum space for exhibition and administra- 
tion is only about one seventh of the Boston Museum space. 
Martin Brimmer, ’49. 
Edward W. Hooper, ’59. 





A PROFESSOR’S VIEW OF ATHLETICS. 


In correspondence with the diverse opinions held by the public 
in regard to athletics, the Faculties which have in charge our col- 
lege students have felt pressure from opposite directions: pressure 
on the one hand that athletic contests should be restricted and 
checked ; on the other hand, that the energy and success of our 
students in them should be fostered and promoted. When I 
speak of a pressure, I mean of course only that of a public opin- 
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ion brought to bear in the friendly intercourse of social life: a 
sort of pressure felt not the less easily that it takes no formal 
shape. And as there have been these opposing currents of feel- 
ing outside the Faculties, so there have been similar opposing 
currents within them, and even in the minds of individual teach- 
ers. Men of scholarly attainments and sympathy, attracted by 
the intellectual life of our universities, justly proud of their place 
in the history of American literature and science, are revolted by 
the overweening attention given by undergraduates to athletic 
sports, by their prominence in the social life of the institutions, 
and by the extraordinary interest in them shown by the general 
public. On the other hand, victory and defeat are felt by many 
warm friends of the colleges to be significant not merely of the 
ephemeral superiority in skill and muscle of one dozen of young 
fellows over another dozen, but of something important in the 
spirit and temper of thousands of students. Where defeat is thus 
felt to be a real cause of humiliation, the authorities are expected 
to take action in the premises, and to remove the supposed under- 
lying causes of failure. 

Few among the teachers in the universities, it may be safely 
said, share the somewhat intolerant feeling toward athletic con- 
tests which is shown by the severer critics; even though the sym- 
pathies of a body of professors must naturally be with those who 
would promote first and foremost the intellectual life and achieve- 
ments of institutions of learning. After all, delight in physical 
exercise and keen interest in athletic sports are natural and 
healthy things in young men, and not unbecoming or harmful 
things in older men. The challenge and the contest are the out- 
come of this spirit, and intercollegiate contests are as surely 
proofs of a healthy state of body and mind among our college 
students as a keen party spirit, with all its excesses, is proof of 
healthy activity in the political life of the country. And I con- 
fess, also, to a sympathy with the simple pleasure-giving side of 
the intercollegiate sport. We have not too much of pleasure and 
romance in our everyday American life, and can welcome every- 
thing that gives it a brighter and happier aspect. It would be 
sad if there were substantial truth in the exaggerations of the 
caricaturists who depict the interests of our undergraduates as 
centring solely on the delights of athletics; but it would be 
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equally sad if all the flavor of sport were to leave our college life, 
and if these years were to become a period of unrelieved training 
for a dull and dry life to come. The pleasures of life have their 
rights as well as the duties. 

It is on very simple grounds of this sort, rather than from any 
utilitarian considerations, that we may accept athletic sports as 
having their legitimate place in the interests of our college stu- 
dents. I doubt whether intercollegiate sports, as distinct from 
athletic exercise, can be sown to have any very solid beneficial 
effects of their own. It is, indeed, sometimes urged that they are 
needful for the encouragement of bodily exercise and the devel- 
opment of a sound physique. But does the element of rivalry 
between colleges add anything appreciable to the health-giving 
effects of exercise? Our young men, we may believe, would not 
abandon the tennis-court, the ball-fields, and the river, if Harvard 
and Yale and Princeton were no longer to meet in eager contest ; 
nor need we seriously fear that the beer-drinking of the Germans 
or the café-haunting of the French would take the place of out- 
door sport. It is the intercollegiate contest which springs from 
the spirit of exercise, not the spirit of exercise which springs 
from the contest. Nor need we attach much weight to another 
consideration which is sometimes advanced in favor of the element 
of intercollegiate rivalry: that the eager interest of the sport 
keeps the young men away from dissipation, and promotes a 
purer and healthier life in their first years of independence. 
Something of this sort may happen in individual cases; but the 
bulk of our young men require no such artificial support toward 
simple and rational living, while those who really need a moral 
purgative are not usually inclined to take it in the drastic form of 
preparation for the intercollegiate contest. As the dissipation 
among undergraduates in all our American colleges is commonly 
exaggerated, so the advantage from athletic rivalry in checking it 
is also rated unduly high. We may welcome any gain which 
comes in these ways, whether of promoting bodily health or of 
checking moral disease, without being misled as to the extent of 
the benefits which accrue here; remembering, as we must, that 
sometimes bodily injury comes from undue attention to sports, 
and that the moral and intellectual ideals of our young men may 
sometimes suffer from excessive attention to their amusements. 
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We may welcome the sports, then, and welcome them cordially, 
because they are natural, healthy, pleasure-giving, and in their 
way promotive of loyalty and public spirit. We may wish our 
young men success in them, rejoice in their victories, and sympa- 
thize in their defeats, without putting any very high value on 
them as parts of the discipline of education. So far as the Fac- 
ulties and the governing boards are concerned, the athletic affairs 
of the undergraduates should be treated with a friendly interest 
in general, and a healthy indifference as to details. It is due to the 
good name of the universities that no students should parade in 
public as members, and in any way as representatives, who are 
not honestly and in good faith taking part in its real work ; and 
it is due to the students themselves that, whatever their interest 
in sport, they should not neglect the education which they were 
sent to secure. These principles, simple in themselves, though 
not always easy of application, now usually govern the policy of 
the authorities in the premises. For the rest, we wish our young 
men God-speed, and are glad that whether in victory or defeat, 
they are proud of the great institutions to which they belong, 
loyal to their names and traditions, and eager to maintain, each 
for his own alma mater, a foremost place in those concerns in 
which youth and health give them a keen and undying interest. 

But while we may easily understand the absorbing interest of 
athletic sports for our undergraduates, and sympathize with the 
feelings of alternate elation and discomfiture which the fortunes 
of war bring them, it is not so easy to accept and welcome the 
importance which the general public seems to attach io these mat- 
ters. The prominence of the football and baseball and boating 
contests is most extraordinary. The daily press gives column on 
column to the doings of the athletes, with vulgar pictures and im- 
pertinent biographies and all the innumerable devices for spread- 
ing little matter over much space. The public flock by thousands 
to see the matches, and give a substantial proof of the keenness 
of their interest by paying prices for admission which encourage 
the young men themselves to spend liberally, even extravagantly, 
in the training and preparation for the games. During the autumn 
a veritable craze seizes the community on the subject of football, 
and for weeks the most important question before the public (at 
least of the seaboard States) seems to be whether eleyen youths 
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dressed in red, or in black and yellow, will show themselves more 
expert in rushing a football than eleven other youths dressed in 
blue. This craze accounts in good part for the unsparing con- 
demnation of athletic sports which makes itself heard from the 
more sober spirits. So rampant an excitement cannot but bring 
areaction. And indeed there seems to be real ground for anxiety 
lest the ideals of our youths should be wholly distorted, and the 
true meaning and object of University life wholly forgotten. 

No doubt it is possible to lay too much stress on these evidences 
of public interest. Some of the excitement is fictitious, and the 
result only of that scandal-mongering and sensation - breeding 
method in the daily press, than which there is nothing more evil 
and more disreputable in the social life of our American commu- 
nities. Some of it is evidence simply of the inevitable prominence 
of the pastimes of the day in the daily chronicle, and not of any 
real subordination of the serious affairs of life. We commonly 
converse more freely about our pastimes and distractions than about 
those regular duties which are attended to as a matter of course. 
The daily newspaper reflects the conversation of the hour. I its 
columns report chiefly the race-course, the prize-fight, the theatre, 
and the athletic contest, we need not infer that these are the main 
things going on in the community or the things deemed most vital 
by its members. And I may remark, in passing, that the same 
caution must be used in interpreting the prominence of sports in 
the conversation of undergraduates and in the college press. The 
humdrum affairs of regular study and duty give no great occasion 
for daily comment, and hence the athletic situation, like the social 
incidents of student life, receives a share of overt attention not 
given to its steady duties, and not significant of the real appor- 
tionment of time and of interest. 

Yet, when all is said, the attention to athletics by the general 
public is surprising and is excessive. The importance attached to 
them by the friends, the parents, the alumni, react on the under- 
graduates, and has its effect in bringing about the overweening 
importance they assume in the College Yard. The captain in the 
sports is always a hero among the young; but when an older gen- 
eration follows his doings with so anxious an interest, need we be 
surprised if the enthusiastic athlete believes himself to be a main- 
stay of the honor and the prosperity of his university, and if the 
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earnest and able student finds little to encourage him in any faith 
that intellectual work, such as he excels in, forms an important 
part of its life? Those of us who follow actively the discussion of 
the great problems of social organization and reform encounter 
sometimes a cynical feeling that the colleges after all are mainly 
institutions where the children of the well-to-do pass three or four 
years, perhaps five, of agreeable leisure, rescued from utter bore- 
dom by some slight enforcement of attention to books, but not in- 
volving any serious exertion or yielding any valuable training for 
the duties of later life. That this description applies accurately 
to the careers of a considerable class of undergraduates in any 
leading college cannot be gainsaid. That it is a truthful state- 
ment of the mental attitude of the great majority of the students 
in Harvard, Yale, or Princeton, or an accurate estimate of the part 
which these institutions play in American democracy, may be de- 
nied with unhesitating confidence. But the exaggerated place 
given to athletic successes by the alumni and by the well-to-do 
classes from which the college constituencies are so largely re- 
cruited, certainly tends to give a false color to much undergradu- 
ate ambition, and a false impression of the part which the col- 
leges do play and must play in the community, as training-places 
for educated, intelligent, public-spirited, rightly guided, and rightly 
ambitious men and citizens. 

Another phase of the undue prominence which the athletic 
sports assume in the minds of the public is met in the assertion, 
not unfrequently pressed on the attention of the authorities, that 
success in them greatly affects the resort to colleges, and that the 
flow of students to this institution or to that is much influenced 
by the football or baseball championship. It may be that such is 
in some degree the case. In a community where the traditions of 
culture and education are still largely to be made, the choice of an 
institution by parents, and indeed the decision whether to give the 
youth a higher education at all, often rests on whimsical grounds. 
It is to be feared, too, that the functions of our higher institu- 
tions are largely associated in the minds of many who prosper in 
worldly affairs with those other functions around which polite soci- 
ety revolves, and in which athletic sports, with other amusements, 
form the staple subjects of conversation. But I trust we need 
not believe that these are the chief links between our community 
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and our universities, or that the resort to one or another institu- 
tion is seriously affected by anything else than the love of learn- 
ing and the desire for sound education. The long and consist- 
ent history of education in this country shows that the great mass 
of the community values truth and the advancement of knowledge 
above all things, and will cordially support the men and the uni- 
versities which give to the growing generation that discipline and 
those attainments which are felt to be more needed in a democratic 
community than in any other. We are all of us optimists on the 
future of democracy; we share the serene confidence in the good 
will and the good sense of the people which illumines the pages, 
lately published, of the autobiography of one of the country’s 
greatest sons, James Russell Lowell; and we may be sure, there- 
fore, that the prosperity of our higher institutions and the resort 
to them rest chiefly on the service which they do in their real work 
of intellectual discipline and the advancement of sound know- 
ledge. 
F. W. Taussig, ’79. 





MUSIC AT HARVARD. 


PREVIOUS to the administration of President Eliot no regular 
instruction in the theory of music was offered to the students of 
Harvard University. The duties of the musical instructor were 
simply to direct the College choir and play the organ in Appleton 
Chapel. For the first time in the history of Harvard College the 
higher study of music was represented by a full course of lectures 
on the history of music, given by me in 1870-71. During the 
same year the College Faculty, at my suggestion, voted to intro- 
duce harmony and counterpoint as an elective study. For several 
years the instruction was contributed on my part with the confident 
hope that this branch of learning would secure a permanent place 
in the curriculum. 

Canon and fugue, free thematic music, history of music, and 
instrumentation were subsequently added, and the usefulness of 
these studies was demonstrated. This led to my appointment, in 
1878, as Assistant Professor, and in 1875, as full Professor of 
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Music. Meanwhile the College Faculty established Honors in 
Music. 

In 1882 Mr. Warren A. Locke, A. M., was appointed Organist 
and Choir Master. Under his able direction the music at Apple- 
ton Chapel has achieved appreciation. 

The number of students in music steadily increased ; varying 
from 11 in 1871, to 111 in 1884—the highest number yet 
reached. The annual average during the last 15 years is a little 
over 50 students. This average is small compared with other 
departments. The reasons are: 1st, decided talent is not com- 
mon; 2d, no place is given to the study of harmony in the pre- 
paratory schools, as it is not one of the requirements for admis- 
sion to College; 3d, as the piano and organ are the only solo 
instruments which are able to produce the complete harmony and 
combined voices of a musical composition throughout the compass 
of tone, proficiency in piano or organ playing is required of all 
who elect the courses in music. Many students are debarred 
on this account. Every year a number of applicants have been 
refused; though a few exceptions have been made in favor of 
advanced players on the violin and other orchestral instruments. 

Our preparatory schools, with one or two notable exceptions, do 
not teach the study of harmony. In ail well organized preparatory 
schools, boys of musical talent should be taught this, in order that 
they may enter college with a good elementary knowledge of the 
subject, and anticipate a year of musical training. The time thus 
gained would enable them to accomplish higher results in the 
advanced courses. In spite of these drawbacks, however, the 
number of students who have gained distinction in music is rela- 
tively large, owing perhaps, to the fact that those who pursue the 
study are generally assiduously devoted to it. During the last 
fifteen years twenty-one students have taken honors in music; of 
this number, ten have received highest honors. Five, since gradu- 
ation, have become professional musicians, and four others are 
now pursuing advanced studies at home and abroad with this end 
in view. Six have published compositions, and several have gained 
some reputation as composers. Several have taken the degree 
of Master of Arts. Two have devoted themselves to musical 
criticism. 

These results exhibit the twofold object of this department: 1st, 
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to provide a thorough training for students who intend to follow 
the musical profession as teachers and composers ; 2d, to offer a 
course of technical study to those who wish to devote themselves 
to musical criticism and literature,and the cultivation of musical 
taste. All the courses in music count for the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. The degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy 
are open to graduate students in music. At Harvard the require- 
ments for the degree of Ph. D. in Music are fully equivalent to 
those for the degree of Doctor of Music at the English univer- 
sities. 

Among the needs of the department is money for the purchase 
of musical scores and other standard works for the use of students 
in the lecture-room. The present collection in Dane Hall consists 
of 200 volumes. This ought to be largely increased in order to 
be thoroughly serviceable. 

The department is also in need of a convenient lecture-room in 
connection with a hall for chamber concerts. A hall, with a large 
wooden stage and seating capacity for 400 to 500 persons, is 
greatly needed for the larger lecture courses as well as chamber 
concerts. Sanders Theatre is altogether too large for chamber 
music and the majority of lecture courses. A half-empty hall is 
fatal both to music and easy speaking. The new lecture-room in 
the Fogg Art Museum may or may not be adapted for concerts 
because stone walls are supposed to be unfavorable to good acous- 
tical effect. Other colleges, where music is taught, are in advance 
of Harvard in this respect. There will be need for such a hall 
in the near future, as it is my plan to give a full course of lec- 
tures on the history of music, with twenty or more illustrative 
chamber concerts, if money can be provided for this purpose. 

These concerts would supply a long felt want in teaching musi- 
eal history. Brief selections from complex scores, read at the 
piano during the lecture hour, are wholly inadequate to give a 
true idea of the beauties of musical style and the relative charac- 
teristics of great composers. 

Students should have the opportunity of hearing complete works 
performed with the instruments or voices for which they were 
written. Our best organizations — the Kneisel, Adamowski, and 
Molé clubs — and eminent solo singers and performers, should be 
engaged for these concerts. The expenses would be partly met if 
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the course were open to the public as well as students, on the pay- 
ment of a fee. 

Since 1890 the history of music has been given as a half-course 
on alternate years to advanced students only. Previously it had 
been given as a literary course to a much larger number of 
students. Most departments find it advantageous to offer one or 
more courses that appeal to students in general. I am convinced 
that the usefulness of the musical department would be increased 
if the history of music were given as a full course, open to all 
students able to read music well. Examinations, written descrip- 
tions of musical works, theses, and collateral reading should be 
required. The concerts should take place on different days from 
the lectures. 

There is pressing need of the appointment of an instructor in 
harmony and elementary counterpoint, in order that I may devote 
more work to the advanced courses in music. For nearly a quar- 
ter of a century all the courses in music have been taught by me 
without assistance. 

In order to enlarge the scope of the musical department, a 
course of four years in practical and theoretical music ought to be 
established in the Lawrence Scientific School, for the thorough 
training of musical artists. 

Advanced theoretical instruction should be combined with the 
highest training in piano, organ, and violin playing, under eminent 
masters, appointed as teachers in this course. No student should 
be admitted without an elementary knowledge of harmony, con- 
siderable executive ability on one or more instruments, and decided 
musical talent. Such a four years’ course, with the degree of 
Bachelor of Music, would set a high standard for the musical 
profession in this country, and would surely attract the best talent 
here, and add to the renown of the University. 

The wisdom of the President, Faculty, and Government of the 
University, in making music a department of study, is shown, 
not only by the results already accomplished here, but at other 
universities. 

Since Harvard set the example, professorships of music have 
been established at Yale, Ann Arbor, University of Pennsylvania, 
Toronto, and other institutions of learning. 

Though Harvard still maintains its preéminence in the number 
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and variety of its courses in theoretical music, other institutions 
offer practical training as well, and it is imperative that this side 
of the art should soon be represented by Harvard in the Scientific 
School. It is hoped that the alumni and friends of this university 
will realize the importance of advancing the interests of the 
musical department in the ways that I have here suggested. 

John K. Paine, h 69. 





FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW. 


iiiiiaiiie I HAVE been looking up at the Window for some time, 
— in the hope of seeing there some youngster like myself, 
willing to say what many of us younger fellows have had in mind. 
But the occupants of the Window have all been older men, — 
unless I mistook their identity, — and being older men they neces- 
sarily take a different view of things, they are willy-nilly Jauda- 
tores temporis acti ; and so I must be the spokesman of Youth. 

As undergraduates we knew so little about the government of 
the University that when inquisitive strangers asked us the rela- 
tions between the Board of Overseers and the Corporation we 
could give but vague replies. Wordsworth’s “ We are Seven” 
helped us to fix the number of the Corporation, and the Overseers 
we regarded chiefly as nervous old gentlemen who, having had 
their fling in College years and years ago, were disposed to make 
it a very prim place for their sons and grandsons now. 

Soon after graduating, however, we learned that we should in 
due season become electors of the Overseers, perhaps eligible our- 
selves, and we began to take a more intelligent interest in Har- 
vard’s government. And now our Class has cast its first vote. 
But what surprises us, whether in the Board of Overseers or in 
the Corporation, is the general distrust of youth. The candidates 
we are requested to vote for are not young men; and when the 
Corporation had to fill a vacancy in their Board a little while ago, 
they chose a gentleman nearly fifty, who has the distinction, nev- 
ertheless, of being younger by eight classes than the next young- 
est Fellow. 

This distrust of youth seems all the more remarkable in a body 
in which the President was but thirty-five at his election and the 
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Treasurer but thirty-eight. Only last Commencement Mr. Choate 
pictured for us the group of old men, the youngest fifty-nine, 
which had, as if by a miracle, elected the juvenile Mr. Eliot to 
the Presidency, and we wondered that at any time so many old 
men should have had the guidance of Harvard intrusted to them. 
Yet the average age of the present Corporation is over sixty, as 
I estimate from the date of graduation of its members. Probably 
I am too young to realize that sixty is not old. 

More curious still, in a way, is the Overseers’ distrust of youth. 
The youngest member of that Board graduated in 1880; the next 
youngest in 1878; three others graduated since 1870, but before 
the new régime was fairly in operation. In other words, out of 
thirty Overseers there are only two who were students at Harvard 
since the great reforms organized during President Eliot’s admin- 
istration had begun to take effect. In the Corporation there is 
no member who knows from personal experience as an under- 
graduate what Modern Harvard is; among the Overseers there 
are but two: all the others were brought up under a different sys- 
tem. It is as if in a country where, thanks to a revolution, liberal 
principles had been introduced, the adherents of the former des- 
potism were chosen to administer them. 

Since we alumni elect our Overseers, perhaps we ought not to 
complain; and yet one of the commonest criticisms we hear every 
spring is that candidates nominated for our approval belong 
mostly to what has irreverently been called the “ Beacon Street 
clique,” the whole process of nomination and of running the an- 
nual meeting being virtually in the hands of two or three self- 
perpetuating officers. Not being a Bostonian, I can of course 
say this without suspicion of pique, and add that we who live 
at a distance, and who recognize that our dear old University is 
indeed a national institution, are constantly astonished at the 
tenacity among Bostonians of the old notion that Harvard Col- 
lege is a local Boston institution, whose places of honor are always 
to be filled by the successful descendants of Puritan Zebedees. 
They will always have sufficient advantage from their geograph- 
ical nearness to Cambridge, but let them not forget that in a com- 
petition of loyalty to Alma Mater distance might prove to have 
strengthened our affection. 

And this brings me back to my original plea for Youth. I 
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know I shall be told that an Overseer or a Fellow should be 
selected on account of his ability and not on account of his age ; 
that the men educated Ambulatore consule—when Walker was 
President, or earlier — are just as energetic, just as progressive as 
we youngsters, who date from the later consulship of Eliot; that 
they are a world more wise; that young folks should be seen and 
not heard; that it takes longer now for young men to become 
sufficiently well known to be available for nomination. Neverthe- 
less, to all this I reply — perhaps with the audacity of youth — 
that we youngsters also should have recognition, not because any 
of us has as yet achieved distinction, but because youth — with 
its vigor, its buoyancy, its idealism, its teachableness, its pluck — 
is an element indispensable in long-continued undertakings. Is 
not the maintenance of the preéminence of a university one of 
these ? 

Harvard, like all other institutions, must oscillate between con- 
servatism and progress. Under the impetus given to her by a 
young President and his young colleagues twenty-five years ago, 
she has made a wonderful advance: now her Corporation average 
sixty years of age, and her youngest Overseer is thirty-six. Does 
this indicate, I ask with foreboding, that the pendulum has begun 
to swing back, and that, in spite of ourselves, we are to lag 
through a period of conservatism? Or is it merely my juvenile 
error that progress and this distrust of youth cannot go harmoni- 
ously together? Many generations, above all the generation just 
retiring, toiled to produce Modern Harvard: is it not time that 
Modern Harvard should be represented in the councils of the 
University ? 
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NEEDED FOOTBALL REFORMS. 


In the light of the experience of the past football season it is 
unnecessary to say that some radical reforms must be made, and 
that immediately. Stated briefly, the adverse criticisms of the 
game are generally directed to the following points: (1) the lia- 
bility to injury ; (2) the so-called brutality; (3) the game takes 
too much time from college work; (4) the growing atmosphere 
of semi-professionalism. 

If the game is to continue, the colleges must begin its reforma- 
tion immediately; and this reformation must take place along 
three lines which I put down in the order of their importance : 
(1) Reduction of the excessive training; (2) reduction of the 
notoriety, publicity, and expenditure; and (38) elimination of the 
objectionable features of the game itself. 

I will illustrate what I mean by excessive training. <A college 
player plays hard football one month in the spring, a fortnight in 
the summer, and eleven weeks in the fall. Such training has 
made too much of a business of our college sport, and this has be- 
come so evident that this alone may be. enough to kill the game. 
My suggestion is, to abolish hard football in the spring and sum- 
mer and to confine the season of such work to ten weeks, ending 
surely by the Saturday before Thanksgiving. Let men kick every 
day all the year round, but confine hard work to ten weeks. 
Harvard’s experience with Mr. Lathrop’s system has shown con- 
clusively that so far from hurting the game such a step would 
positively improve it. 

Football has unfortunately become a business in more ways 
than one, and this brings me to speak of its notoriety, its unfortu- 
nate popularity, and its overgrown expensiveness. First, it seems 
unnecessary to point out the harm done by the cheap notoriety 
given our football players in the newspapers, which tends to put 
the football fields on a level with the prize-ring. This evil ex- 
tends even to the schools. A schoolboy finds his photograph and 
a sketch of his life put before the public, and he is described as a 
future star. The consequence is, the first few weeks which ought 
to be spent developing him into a player are spent in reducing 
what is the natural result of his publicity, a “swelled head.” As 
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to the “unfortunate popularity,” one glance at the crowd stream- 
ing into the field is enough to show what I mean. We can 
surely call that popularity unfortunate which brings to a college 
match the same element which patronizes the race-course. 

The fact remains that there has grown up about football an un- 
pleasant business atmosphere of profit and loss. The upshot of 
all this is that, between the keen rivalry of the colleges and the 
immense popularity of the game, football has grown from a college 
sport to be a “rushing business.” To-day the college football 
captain is compelled to scour the country for recruits. This natu- 
rally affects the character of the players themselves, and now the 
amateur differs from the professional only by an arbitrary defini- 
tion. In fact a whole host of evil consequences follows in the train 
of this over-development. 

We have seen the evils, now for the remedy. I would sug- 
gest —what may not perhaps be feasible — that at our large 
games no seats be sold to any but college graduates and under- 
graduates, or to those holding some sort of guest tickets. This 
seems a radical step, and would undoubtedly raise an outery, but 
the question is, Do college matches exist for the colleges or for 
the public? For my part I say, Let college matches be college 
matches, for college people, on college grounds. 

As to the extravagance, I believe the whole thing wrong from 
start to finish, especially when a team clears in a single fall 
$42,000 and spends $16,000. However, there is one thing to be 
said in defense of such extravagance, at least at Harvard. Our 
Corporation have themselves indorsed this feature of our athlet- 
ics, for they have turned over to us for care and support all build- 
ings and grounds used for our sports. This small item amounts 
to nearly $5,000 a year. 

Now for the objectionable features of the game itself, which I 
consider the least important point of the three. The game must 
be a rough one, and may be a brutal one. Roughness is only ob- 
jectionable in so far as it leads to serious injury. The advantages 
obtained from it are the same as those obtained from the hardships 
of hunting, the strain of rowing, or the risks of mountaineering 
and yachting. Brutality — intentional, vicious roughness — is 
objectionable first, last, and all the time. Under these two head- 
ings fall the points at which reforms in the playing rules must be 
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aimed. In the first place, no amount of reformation in the rules 
will be effectual until some better provision is made for enforcing 
them. At present there are two officials, an umpire and a ref- 
eree, besides a semi-official lineman. To these I would add an- 
other umpire with full powers. These three men, two umpires 
and a referee, are to my mind the three most important per- 
sonages on the field. The responsibility that is put on them is 
tremendous. To be able to fulfil their duties and to receive the 
support they need, I think they should be given their authority 
from the colleges they represent. Therefore I suggest that they 
be ratified by the athletic committees or faculties of the two col- 
leges at the same time that the agreement to play is signed. 

Before leaving this subject I want to make one suggestion as 
to their duties, viz.: (1) let all three have the power to dis- 
qualify without appeal ; (2) let the referee decide exclusively as 
to all questions of the ball; (3) let the two umpires decide 
exclusively all questions as to the men, subject to the casting vote 
of the referee in case of disagreement, and subject to his power 
of disqualifying ; (4) let the two umpires have their stations on 
the field carefully assigned, —let one umpire always stand at the 
end of the rush line to watch more especially off-side play, and 
the other always be behind, or at the side of the backs, who have 
the ball in their possession, where he can watch particularly for 
holding by the rushers either in the line or in interference. 

As to rules for modifying roughness, I have but a few to sug- 
gest. A cry has been raised against interference as the principal 
cause of injuries; but experience, at any rate at Harvard, has 
shown that this is not the case. Statistics from the list of injuries 
show but one due directly to interference. Most of our injuries, 
on the contrary, have happened when the runner and tackler have 
met in open field when at top speed. No interference can ever 
attain the speed of a single runner, and, on the other hand, it is 
recognized as a great protection to the man with the ball. _Inter- 
ference to-day plays the most important part of the game, and is 
its most scientific feature. Therefore, I would leave it as it is. 

The first rule I would suggest has to do with the “ fair catch.” 
Much has been said and much has been done about the fair catch 
play, and still it grows worse rather than better. The following 
rule would, I think, solve the difficulty, so far as danger in the 
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catch goes, and still leave the opportunities of the play the same 
as ever. Bear in mind that the roughness of the play is all due 
to the fact that no halfback wishes to make a fair catch if he has 
a good chance to run. Let the rule be something as follows: “A 
player who tries any catch on the fly, attempts a fuir catch, and 
must not be interfered with or tackled. If the attempt is suc- 
cessful, he is entitled to a free kick or a down on the spot, or he 
may pass the ball back immediately to any of his own side to rush 
or kick.” This last may meet opposition, but I am convinced that 
passing should be encouraged as much as possible. It will pre- 
vent occurrences as of three men piling on one man, for the very 
reason that these three men will have three others to watch instead 
of one. 

Next I would have the rules against “ low tackling” and “ piling 
on,” which at present exist but are dead letters, rigidly enforced ; 
for to this low tackling and piling on I attribute many of the inju- 
ries. Therefore, I would suggest that for all tackling below the 
knees twenty-five yards be given, and if the officials think the 
case deliberate, let them dismiss the man from the field. These 
offenses would not be sufficient ground for disqualification unless 
they were deliberate. 

This leads me directly to speak of the second class of abuses at 
which reforms were to be aimed, that is, intentional and vicious 
roughness. First and foremost for any intentional rough play by 
a player, either classified as such by rule, or deemed so by any 
of the officials, the penalty should be immediate disqualification 
from the game. This disqualification should last for a year at 
least, unless revoked by the athletic committees of the two col- 
leges. A rule of this sort would be an infinitely more effective 
check to “brutality,” than the merely nominal punishment of 
the present disqualification. Of course, no amount of ruling will 
do away with viciousness; that can only be done by the “ spirit 
of fair play ” instilled into the men by the captain and coaches. 
If this spirit is hopelessly lacking, if players and coaches think 
it proper to be viciously rough, the game ought to be stopped. 
There are, however, certain changes possible which would make 
it easier to observe this spirit. For instance, if no man in the 
line were allowed to lay his hands upon or interfere with his 
opponent before the ball is snapped, if any one so doing were 
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ruled offside, it would put a stop to what is known as “ scrapping 
in the line.” This is no part of the game, and has already been 
disused by many of the best players. Newell of Harvard is an 
example. 

One more suggestion I have to make, namely, that there shall 
be no delay of over a minute for any cause whatsoever; a player 
not able to recover in that time must be taken from the field and 
* his place filled by a substitute. For some time it has been sug- 
gested, and I heartily agree, that a player should be allowed to 
leave the field at any time. I further suggest that at any time 
any player can be ordered off the field, either by his captain or 
by the officials of the game, but that he shall not be allowed to 
return. Before, the rule was that unless a player was proved to 
be injured so as to be unable to go on, he could not leave the 
field. The results of this were twofold: (1) Men played when 
they were unfit ; (2) men pretended to be injured when they were 
not. As to the time for any delay, it was reduced last year to 
three minutes. This was an improvement, but still not enough. 
Last fall continued delays were made. For example, a man loses 
his wind, plays hurt, the doctors rush on with blankets, buckets, 
and bottles, to no purpose. Such spectacles hurt the game. An- 
other reason for this rule is the fact that often when a man is 
really so seriously hurt as to be unfit to play, yet in from three to 
five minutes he will recover sufficiently to try to go on, when he 
ought to be on the side lines. 

With three officials having such full powers of disqualification 
for a year as I have described; with the modifications of rules 
already suggested, and, above all, with the spirit of “fair play” 
instilled into the players, I firmly believe that the objectionable 
features now complained of will vanish, and that the game will 
be the cleanest and most open-handed game yet seen in the history 
of football. 


Robert W. Emmons, 2d, ’95. 
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VOLUNTEER CHARITY WORK. 


AN attempt has been made this year to organize the charitable 
work undertaken by students of the University. The object has 
been to increase the efficiency of this work; to contrive some 
method whereby the most economical and effective use may be 
made of any spare time and strength of a student who sees fit to 
engage in some kind of charitable enterprise, and to teach him, 
while he thus gives himself, some lesson which may bear fruit in 
his later life. 

Any institution which hopes for a permanent place in the already 
crowded life of the University must be directly or indirectly edu- 
cational, else one will justly feel it has no place there. The sig- 
nificance of the present experiment is this: that it strives to 
make the student’s benevolent work as wise and sound as the 
motives to which it appeals are ideal. The value of such an 
experiment will perhaps be best appreciated by those who see most 
clearly the need in the world of an educated philanthropic senti- 
ment. Ifthe charity work in our great cities and country dis- 
tricts is to be wisely organized and administered, there must be 
behind it a body of men whose previous training has given them 
not only an enthusiasm for the work, but the necessary grasp of 
principles and methods. 

There has been at Harvard of late years a general interest in 
the various branches of charity work. The establishment in 1884 
of a course in social ethics, offered by Professor Peabody, doubt- 
less started this sentiment. An investigation undertaken at the 
beginning of this year showed that a large amount of individ- 
ual work had been done by students in the past in connection 
with the different benevolent agencies in Boston and vicinity. 
In 1889, as the result of addresses by Mr. Robert Treat Paine 
and Mr. Charles W. Birtwell of Boston, a keen interest in such 
work was aroused, which led to some permanent results. The 
series of religious meetings held in the Globe Theatre the year 
before were planned and conducted by Harvard students and 
preachers. Finally the Prospect Union was founded by Harvard 
men, and owes to the officers and students of the University its 
equipment and support. The present experiment found an ac- 
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tive sentiment in its favor already existing. The main effort is 
now not so much to swell the number of workers as to direct 
more wisely the labors of those already in the field; to start re- 
cruits aright and thus prepare them for larger and more efficient 
service. 

The immediate origin of the present form of the movement 
was the meeting of a group of Harvard students last July at 
Northfield who formed the Harvard delegation to the annual 
conference held in the interest of College Christian Associations. 
The strong desire of these men to further in some way the spiritual 
life of the University which they represented was destined to meet 
with a larger fulfilment than they expected. In the progress of 
an active correspondence which they carried on during the sum- 
mer, the main plan was suggested which has been put into opera- 
tion. The work has broadened and has fitted itself gradually to 
the University life. But the motive power has remained. The 
different religious societies have codperated cordially in giving 
their aid ; the religious sentiment, never thrusting itself forward, 
persists warm and helpful. 

The new movement, then, began with the students themselves. 
But important aid which came immediately from two different 
directions determined the final success of the enterprise. The 
officers of the University declared at once in favor of the plan. 
President Eliot gave it his immediate indorsement and lent kindly 
assistance. Professor Peabody and Professor Palmer have been 
unfailing in their encouragement and have given ungrudgingly 
of their time. The second ally was the charities themselves. 
A charity expert, whose advice had been sought, became himself 
identified with the work. A strong student sentiment, wise 
friends and efficient counselors from among the Faculty, and the 
active codperation of organized charity were thus the factors 
which contributed to the result. 

An informal meeting of those interested in the work to be 
undertaken was held on the evening of the opening of the Uni- 
versity last September. It was decided at this time to organize a 
permanent central committee, which should attempt to systematize 
the large amount of individual charity work which was being 
done, and to hold an open meeting in Sanders Theatre in the 
interests of such a movement. 
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The committee was chosen within a week. Its members repre- 
sented the undergraduate body of the University, all of the differ- 
ent religious societies, the Graduate School, the Divinity School, 
the Law School, and the Episcopal Theological School. Mr. Ed- 
ward H. Warren, 95, was chosen chairman, and Mr. Carleton E. 
Noyes, ’95, secretary and treasurer. Besides the student members 
of the committee, a few advisory members were added from the 
Faculty and recent graduates of the University. The committee 
proposed to act in asimple way as a connecting link between insti- 
tutions needing help and men willing to give it. It planned to set 
up “a clearing-house of philanthropy and beneficence, receiving 
applications from young men who desired in some way to serve 
their fellows, and receiving on the other hand applications from 
the various channels of beneficence and charity, and then adjust- 
ing the work to the man, and the man to the work.” Each mem- 
ber of the committee was thus assigned a department of charity, 
whose methods he should personally study, with a view to better 
satisfying its needs. In this way, a wide variety of organizations 
was at once brought into connection with the University move- 
ment. But the important position to be filled was that of Di- 
rector, a position which demanded time, wide knowledge, and 
rare tact and wisdom in dealing with men. A man admirably 
fitted for such a work consented to serve, — Mr. Charles W. 
Birtwell, ’82, Secretary of the Children’s Aid Society of Bos- 
ton, newly elected Chairman of the Committee on Charities and 
Correction, of the Municipal League of Boston, and Director of 
other charitable bureaus. Mr. Birtwell understood fully the pe- 
culiar nature of the problem to be solved; he was intimately ac- 
quainted with the elaborate system of charities in Boston; above 
all, he perceived the possibilities of the situation, and entered 
into hearty cooperation with the committee. 

The meeting in Sanders Theatre, attended by fully five hun- 
dred students, was held on the evening of October 19, 1894. 
President Eliot presided. The Catholic Club, the St. Paul’s 
Society (Episcopal), the Christian Association, the Oxford Club 
(Methodist), and the Religious Union (Unitarian), were all 
represented by their presidents, who spoke briefly of their so- 
cieties, whose support they pledged to the new enterprise. Ad- 
dresses were made by President Eliot, Dr. Alexander McKen- 
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zie, Professor Peabody, Bishop Lawrence, and ex-Governor Rus- 
sell. They all insisted that service of some kind was a necessary 
element of the best culture. “I rest my case,” said Mr. Russell, 
“on the proposition that any good attempt of yours, any earnest 
purpose of yours, which enlarges the range of your life by bring- 
ing it into contact with other lives and other conditions than those 
to which you are used, will be to you a benefit which it is hard to 
measure.” Those present were informed how the committee pro- 
posed to act, and all who had any time to spare were urged to put 
themselves into communication with the committee. Thus ended 
the only meeting of its kind ever held at Harvard; and nowhere 
but here would such a gathering be possible. Catholics and Prot- 
estants, Unitarians and Evangelicals, stood on a common platform 
and promised their support to a common humane enterprise. 
Here is a practical religious union among college men which, as 
President Eliot said in his opening words, is probably without 
parallel in the history of education.! The work was thus publicly 
launched. It now remains to describe how it has been carried on, 
and what effects, if any, can already be noted. 

What is perhaps the most original feature of the experiment 
was at once inaugurated, Mr. Birtwell’s weekly consultation hours. 
In a room in Grays he is to be found every Tuesday morning 
from 9.30 until 12.30 o’clock. These conferences have been con- 
tinued now for four months. Mr. Birtwell has had very few 
leisure moments during these morning periods. Men of various 
social circumstances have come to him with different questions, 
and impelled by different motives. Some have desired only an 
address, or a letter of introduction. Some have wanted informa- 
tion for impending theses. Others have simply asked to be as- 
signed some suitable task. Men have come with uncertain schemes 
for social reform or religious propagandism, and have laid their 
plans before a mature judgment. Groups of men representing a 
quiet but persistent religious principle have asked for advice in 
their desire to apply their principle to some needy cause. Here, 
then, is a new departure in University work which lies outside the 
immediate task of either preacher or professor. If this set of 
problems is to be adequately met, an expert with special training 


1 For a good report of the speeches, see Boston Morning Herald, October 
20, 1894. 
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is necessary. Those who know how often in a young man’s 
life unsettled thought threatens, unless some wholesome outlet be 
provided, to spoil his best activities, will see in such a plan even 
further possibilities of usefulness. 

Mr. Birtwell’s method of handling these cases is direct and per- 
sonal. The effort is made to appreciate the whole make-up of 
the man. His age, his tastes, his home, his college standing, his 
future plans, — all these facts help to determine the kind of work 
best suited to his ability. A young man who is planning to teach 
is asked to prepare a popular lecture for the Wells Memorial 
Workingman’s Institute, or is assigned a class in the Prospect 
Union, in some Boys’ Club, or Home Library group of the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society. If a man comes from a Western town he 
is introduced to the work of the Associated Charities of Boston, 
and given full opportunity to investigate their system, so that he 
may be able to inaugurate a similar work in his native place. A 
student who has literary or musical ability is asked to provide 
entertainment for the inmates of Almshouses and Homes for In- 
curables. Another intending to be a physician is sent by the 
Children’s Hospital to some child outside its walls who needs 
watching and care. Such are some of the cases chosen from 
among many which go to show how the man is fitted to his work. 
This is accomplished only by the utmost care on the part of the 
Director, who must make previous arrangements with agencies, 
and explain the case in full to the proper officials. Very often 
it is necessary to discourage a student from undertaking too much 
work, or an unwise expenditure of his time in undertakings not 
suited to him. At all times the Director is ready to advise and 
assist, and to give the necessary stimulus or dissuasion, being care- 
ful to keep the man in sight and follow him personally in his 
manly endeavor to be of some use in the world. 

But this is not all. If this body of workers is to gain any idea 
of methods of organized charity, it must be given an opportunity 
for the nearer and scientific study of special benevolent enterprises. 
The Charity Building on Chardon Street, Boston, the City Institu- 
tions at Deer Island, various reformatories and homes, hospitals 
and prisons, are within easy access. ‘Trips to these institutions are 
personally conducted by Mr. Birtwell, who arranges for them in 
advance, and sees that every member of the group has a free 
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chance to ask questions and get a real insight into the methods 
of the institution. Several groups of students have already visited 
Deer Island in this way, and other excursions are planned. The 
personal interviews of students with the officials of these different 
institutions is an educational force which must not be overlooked 
in estimating the value of the work. 

Other features must be described more briefly. It is intended 
to hold three or four public conferences during each year, to which 
all volunteer workers are invited. These conferences will be ad- 
dressed by representatives of different methods of charity work, 
chosen from among the undergraduate and graduate members of 
the University and the professional charity experts of Boston and 
other cities. Opportunity is given at these meetings for ques- 
tions and general discussion. In this way each worker gets 
a glimpse of much that is taking place outside his own depart- 
ment or field of work. Another plan is the organization of an 
entertainment circuit, the object of which is to provide for certain 
institutions a regular series of entertainments throughout the year. 
Another is a scheme for a systematic collection of clothing twice 
yearly. One large collection has already been made. This cloth- 
ing is carefully distributed among those institutions which may be 
depended upon to make wise use of it. The Director holds fre- 
quent consultations with the student committee, which in all cases 
is the medium by which these different activities are carried on. 
More rarely, the full board meets, including the advisory mem- 
bers. 

What has been described is an experiment, not an institution ; 
yet it is believed by many that some such plan as this meets a real 
need in the University life of to-day. If so, it will not disappear, 
however much the original conception may subsequently be modi- 
fied. Again, this work is in no way a part of the University 
curriculum. But it brings to practical application much_ that a 
student learns and ponders in his regular academic courses. This 
is not the scheme of a few; it has received from the first a general 
and cordial support from the student body. Twelve hundred dol- 
lars has been needed to carry on the work for this year. Of this 
amount, five hundred dollars was subscribed by students within a 
week, in sums not averaging over three dollars each. The total 
student subscription has since been increased to over eight hun- 
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dred dollars. This cordial response of the students is one of the 
most encouraging facts in the movement. The breadth of the en- 
terprise is seen, also, in the diversity of the work within its scope. 
Included within it is all benevolent work whatsoever carried on 
by Harvard students, —the efforts of a single man, or the success- 
ful enterprise of a separate society. A full report of this work 
will be made by Mr. Birtwell at the end of the year, and cannot 
fail to be a highly interesting document. While this movement 
has been described wholly from the side of the student, one must 
not forget that the charity organizations are also feeling its effects. 
Mr. Birtwell receives constant applications for aid from widely 
different agencies. When desirable, these demands are met, but 
if the work is not what will be best suited for student effort the 
applicants are so informed. 

The permanent effects of such an effort cannot be estimated 
so early in its history. But the drift is too decided for us to mis- 
take. It is more than reasonable to suppose that among this 
body of workers some able men will be found who will do life- 
long service for the cause of philanthropy. Of more immedi- 
ate interest is the temper of mind which the active support of 
this movement shows to exist at Cambridge. The presence of so 
deep and earnest a sentiment among our undergraduates will not 
surprise those who have always believed in the sincerity of our 
University life, in spite of the unfriendly criticisms of careless or 


ignorant observers. 
Raymond Caikins, ’90. 
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ARE OUR ATHLETIC TEAMS REPRESENTATIVE? 


Ir is a matter of frequent comment among our graduates that 
something is wrong with our athletics. What the exact cause of 
the trouble is we have not been able to agree; but the opinion 
finds frequent expression, that one cause of our decline is that 
the men chosen upon our athletic teams are chosen for some other 
reasons or qualifications than strength or athletic skill. That 
opinion with reference to our boating athletics appeared in more 
or less guarded language in the views of four of the five old 
rowing men whose statements were published in the September 
number of the Magazine (p. 30). One said: “ Men of greater 
physical strength and endurance are needed to make a crew.” 
Another: “ Future success is dependent . . . on the setting aside 
of all personal interest and jealousy. . .. At New Haven... . 
every individual or personal consideration is made subservient 
to ultimate success.” Another: “ To prevent false choice of men 
and similar mistakes, it would be wise . . . to organize a board 
of advisors.” A fourth said very frankly: “The men have not 
been properly selected. . . . It [the last defeat at New London] 
was not the fault of the men themselves. . . . They did their 
best; but what Harvard needs, if she is to be properly repre- 
sented, is not the best efforts of poor material, but the best efforts 
of the best eight men who can be found in the University.” 

A similar opinion regarding our football teams was freely ex- 
pressed during the recent football season, both in the daily press 
and in conversation, among graduates whose memories reach back 
to the years when Harvard was accustomed to win— in some 
branches of athletics, if not in football. 

So uncomplimentary an opinion, so severe a reflection upon the 
judgment or the motives of those upon whom has devolved the 
selection of our athletic representatives, provokes the wish that 
the charge were capable of proof or disproof. Unhappily it prob- 
ably is not; and those who have held such opinions will doubt- 
less continue to hold them, unless the undergraduates, the whole 
body of undergraduates, in whom the power to do it lies, shall 
determine to convince the graduate fault-finders, by the actual 
testimony of victories, that here, as at New Haven, “every indi- 
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vidual or personal consideration is made subservient to ultimate 
success.” 

But while actual proof or disproof of this opinion is impracti- 
cable, except by undergraduates themselves, it may interest some 
of our graduates to see how representative of the University are 
our recent unsuccessful athletic bodies; how their representa- 
tion of the University compares with the representation of Yale 
by her athletic teams; how it compares with the representa- 
tion of Harvard in fields not athletic, where men are chosen by 
other methods than those prevailing in athletics; and how it 
compares with Harvard’s representation upon athletic bodies in 
what we call, with the retrospective pride of incipient old age, 
“the good old days.” Moreover, the figures which follow may 
perhaps be considered in part responsive to the recently expressed 
desire of the Board of Overseers, that with regard to football 
“full statistics be gathered and compiled, and a thorough investi- 
gation conducted, . . . so that, if practicable, modifications . . . 
may be suggested.” 

If, following the suggestion of the Board of Overseers, we first 
seek for information regarding the football eleven, it will appear 
that the eleven which Harvard presented upon the field at Spring- 
field last November was composed, according to the morning 
papers of November 24, 1894, of eight men from Boston, one 
from Cambridge, and two from other places in Eastern Massa- 
chusetts. The whole team, including the substitutes, comprised 
(Harvard Crimson, November 24) seventeen men, of whom 
twelve were from Boston, and two were stated by the College 
Catalogue to be from other places than Eastern Massachusetts. 
The Yale eleven, with the substitutes, included but two men from 
Connecticut, and but one from New York city. The residences 
of the Harvard and the Yale elevens, as shown by the respective 
college catalogues, are indicated in the following table : — 





Harvard. Yale. Yale. 

Boston . .. - . 12 | New Haven . 1 | Pittsburgh, Pa. . . 1 
Cambridge . 1 | Hartford, Conn. 1 | Harrisburg, Pa.. . 2 
Medford . 1 | Tonawanda, N. Y.. 2 | Hampton, Va. aes | 
Mattapoisett 1 | Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1 | Toledo, O.. . re | 
Chicago . . . . . 1) Barstow, N.Y.. . 1 Chicago, Ill. . . 1 
Philadelphia . . . 1 | New York, N.Y. . 1 | Junction City, Kans. 1 
— | West Point,N. Y.. 1 | Hot Springs, Ark. . 1 

17 | Elizabeth, N. J. 1 — 

17 
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The elevens which played in 1893 make a substantially similar 
showing. That of Harvard was composed, as announced on the 
morning of the game at Springfield (Harvard Crimson, Novem- 
ber 25 and 27, 1893), of seven men from Boston, and one each 
from Cambridge, Readville, Great Barrington, Buffalo, N. Y., 
and Portsmouth, Va. (total twelve); the Yale eleven included 
four persons from the State of New York (of whom one was from 
New York city), three from Pennsylvania, and one each from 
Hot Springs, Ark., Elizabeth, N. J., Junction City, Kansas, and 
Hampton, Va. (total eleven). 

The residences of the members of the two boat crews, which at 
New London last summer were nineteen seconds apart at the first 
mile flag, are shown in the table below : -— 


Harvard. Yale. Yale. 
Boston . . . . . 6) New Haven, Conn. 1 | Poughkeepsie,N.Y. 1 
Dedham. . - 1 | Norwich, Conn. 1 | Hampton, Va. . . 1 
Chicago, Ill. . 1 | New York, N. Y.. 2 | Sioux City, Iowa. 1 
— | Brooklyn, N. Y. 1 — 
8 





That athletic organizations were more representative of the 
College in former years, is within the recollection of even recent 
graduates. To go no farther back than 1890 —=in that year we 
won our only football victory in the long series of seventeen years ; 
our eleven in that year was composed (Harvard Crimson) of 
two men from Fall River and one each from Lowell, North Read- 
ing, West Medford, Cambridge, Great Barrington, Colorado 
Springs, Colo., Dunkirk, N. Y., Manchester, N. H., Rockville, 
Conn. (suburbs of Boston two; other places in Eastern Massa- 
chusetts, four; places outside Massachusetts, five). 

In rowing we have more victories from which to gather statis- 
tics. In the first seven years of intercollegiate races in eights, 
from 1877 to 1883, Harvard won five victories and Yaletwo. In 
the three victorious crews of 1877, ’78, and ’79, Harvard was rep- 
resented by one man from Cambridge, one from Natick, one from 
Danvers (in 1877 only), and by no other from Eastern Massachu- 
setts. The representation of Harvard in the victorious crews of 
1877, ’78, and ’79, 1882 and 1883, and in the losing crews of 1880 
and 1881, is shown below. Ié will be noticed that in three of the 
five successful years there was no member of a crew from Boston, 
and in no winning year more than one from Boston or its suburbs. 
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RESIDENCE OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY CREWS. 





1877. 1878, 1879. 1880. | 1881. 1882, 1883. 
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During these seven years twenty-nine men represented Harvard 
at New London, of whom eight were from Eastern Massachusetts 
and eighteen from places outside Massachusetts. The summary 
of the above table is as follows : — 


Boston . 4 | Western Mass.. . 3 | New York ae City, 
Cambridge . 1 | 2). 5 
Brookline . . . . 1 | Connecticut. . . 2 | Pennsylvania : 3 
Maine... . 2 | Illinois - 2 
Danvers. 1 | New Hampshire - 1 | California . 
Natick . 1 | Vermont . Ae | —_ 
29 


It is shown in the figures of Mr. Starr (Harv. Grad. Mag. 
vol. i, p. 525) that about forty-five per cent. of Harvard’s under- 
graduates come from Boston and the suburbs of Boston. That 
proportion was doubtless much larger thirty years ago, when the 
number of students from the South was small. Yet in the four 
successful boat crews of 1867-70, only one half the members were 
from Boston and the suburbs. It will be remembered that the 
crews of that day were six-oared crews. The residences of the 
sixteen men who composed the four crews mentioned were 
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Boston . ... . 4/ Newton ....41{NewYork.... 4 
Cambridge . . . 1 | Other placesin Mass. 2 | Sandwich Islands . 1 
Brookline a — 
Milton .....i1j|Meme.....i 16 








It may be interesting to compare these statistics with figures 
showing the representation of the undergraduate body in other 
fields where the methods of selection are different. For the pur- 
pose of such a comparison, we may conveniently take the more 
prominent Class Day officers, the Commencement speakers, and 
the speakers in the Harvard-Yale debates. The Class Day officers 
are chosen by ballot. The grounds of selection are perhaps vari- 
ous; but personal popularity is without doubt the principal one. 
This is especially true of the persons chosen as marshals. For 
the literary parts ability creditably to perform those parts must 
be considered as well as personal popularity. The Commencement 
speakers are chosen by a committee of the Faculty, by means of 
a competition of those Seniors entitled to write Commencement 
parts, or of so many of them as choose to participate in the com- 
petition. The speakers in the Harvard-Yale debates are selected 
by means of a competition, by committees invited by the students 
themselves, composed of members of the College Faculty and 
other citizens of Cambridge. It may be noted that, in the seven 
debates with Yale, Harvard has won in the five in which there 
were judges, and, in the judgment of the audiences, was the winner 
in the other two also. It is also worthy of notice that one half 
the speakers in these debates have been from the three cities of 
Cambridge, Worcester, and Denver. 

The representation of the undergraduate body in marshalships, 
the literary Class Day parts of orator, ivy orator, and poet,! in the 
Harvard-Yale debates, and on the Commencement programme, is 
shown in the following table : — 


1 The writer was unable to obtain the statistics of odists in time for insertion in 
the table. 
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Orator, Orator, Commence- 
| Marshals, | Ivy Orator,| Ivy Orator, Harvard- ment 
f 1890- 1893 and Poet, ; and Poet, Yale Speakers, 
. (6 years). | 1890-1895 | 1884-1889 | Debates. | 1890-1804 
(6 years). | (6 years). (5 years). 
Bea cles es) es 6 2 3 1 + 
Cambridge . So - - - 3 + 
MNGOR: Se - ~ - - 1 
Somerville. ..... - - 2 1 - 
Total, Boston and Suburbs 6 2 5 5 9 
Worcester . - 2 1 3 - 
Other places in Mass. 4 = 2 = 5 
Maine - : = = a 1 
New Hampshire : 1 ~ - - - 
Vermont. .. . ~ 1 - - - 
Rhode Island . 1 - - 1 - 
New York . 1 4 7 1 3 
Pennsylvania . 1 - = 2 1 
New Jersey ~ - 1 - - 
Virginia . - 1 - - 1 
Ohio . = - ~ 2 - 
Illinois . oe vous ot 2 1 ~ 2 
f OS | - 2 - Me 
Minnesota . ...../| ~ 1 - - 2 
OS Se ee ee 1 1 - - 2 
| Kansas . . us ~ - - 1 - 
Colorado (Denver) sane - - ~ 3 ws 
Washington, D. C. oe 1 2 - - 1 
Tennessee . .... - - 1 = = 
Mississippi. . ... . - - - I - 
California . . Sis ~ - c | ra 1 
} Sandwich Islands. . . . | ~ 1 - - - 
| 18 18 18 19 26 














It will be seen from these figures that, while forty-five per cent. 
of our undergraduates come from Boston and the suburbs of 
Boston, those places have a much smaller proportional represen- 
i tation in what may be called literary College honors ; and that the 
recent tendency has been toward a much larger local representa- 
tion in the two branches of athletics considered above. Whether 
the tendencies shown by these figures have any bearing upon the 
success of the branches of athletics here considered, graduates 
> interested in athletics may determine. 
Ernest Lee Conant, ’84. 
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THE BACTERIOLOGICAL LABORATORY. 


THE history of the Bacteriological Laboratory at the Harvard 
Medical School is an interesting one, not only because it is be- 
lieved to be the first established in this country in connection with 
undergraduate instruction, but because it was one of the first 
anywhere ; and yet it is but nine years this Fall (1894) since the 
first lectures in connection with it were given to the medical stu- 
dents. This course of lectures was delivered to the members of 
the second class at the beginning of the term, and was limited to 
six, being intended to supplement the instruction then given in 
Pathological Anatomy. From the very beginning, however, the 
Department of Bacteriology was independent of any other in the 
School, although it was not for some years recognized by a seat in 
the Faculty for its head. If any justification of this last move 
were needed, it may be said that there has not been a year since 
its beginning that has not seen an enlargement either of the Lab- 
oratory itself or of the scope of the instruction given from it, 
and the present year is likely to see the greatest increase of its 
activity. So that to-day there is nowhere else in this country 
such an opportunity offered to undergraduates or graduates in 
medicine to learn the methods employed in this line of investiga- 
tion or to apply and develop those methods in special research. 
But there is much more to be desired, as will be shown later. 

Necessarily, the primary function of any department of a med- 
ical school is to teach medical students, and how this is accom- 
plished in our case is as follows: In the latter part of the first 
year there is a required course, consisting of lectures and actual 
laboratory work, which each student is obliged to attend and to 
pass an examination upon. This course is brief, but the effort is 
made to have it as practical as possible, and it covers only those 
rudiments of the subject which every student must be familiar 
with before becoming a well-grounded, intelligent practitioner. 
The class then has no further connection with the Laboratory until 
it reaches the fourth year, when there is offered an elective ex- 
tending over the first term. This consists of both lectures and 
laboratory work, as does the other, but is intended to go further 
into the theory and the details in a degree corresponding with the 
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increased capacity of the student to understand the value of the 
principles with which he is brought in contact. As yet this has 
not been given, because the first class of the required four-years’ 
course do not reach it until next year, but there is little doubt as 
to its being appreciated, and for this reason. In this and preced- 
ing years at the Medical School, there has been what is called a 
voluntary fourth year, and the elective in Bacteriology has been 
taken by a majority of the students in that year. Still another 
course is open to advanced students, by taking which, half the 
time required for the fourth-year degree may be spent upon work 
in the Laboratory. As will be seen from all this, there are oppor- 
tunities offered to any of the undergraduates in the School to 
secure a thorough training in this important branch of medical 
science. 

A second function of such a laboratory as this is the training 
of specialists, in giving advanced instruction, and in encouraging 
original investigation along the lines proper to its limitations. 
This function is fulfilled in our case by offering a Summer Course 
extending over six weeks, and covering so much of the ground as 
is of special value to the practitioner ; in connection with the Lab- 
oratory side of this course, the methods of clinical diagnosis are 
given practical application at the Massachusetts General Hospital. 
During the winter, two courses for graduates are given, beginning 
with each term, and covering the methods of work; these having 
been mastered, the needs of the individual are looked after, and 
if it is desired to take up any special line of research, facilities for 
that purpose are offered. As occasion occurs, also, the time and 
kind of course are suited to the convenience and knowledge of the 
applicant, and arrangements are such that a beginning may be 
made at any time, although not always under the direct instruc- 
tion of the head of the Department. In this way students are led 
up to a capacity for original work, and both those trained in the 
special methods of this Laboratory and those who have received 
sufficient training elsewhere have every facility for research we 
can command placed at their disposal. Considering the hampered 
pecuniary conditions, the results have been not ungratifying, and 
show what might be hoped for, with funds at our disposal. 

A third function, and one that would appear to be of special 
importance in this country, is the making of such a laboratory as 
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this a centre for the guidance of such measures as affect the gen- 
eral public, which should not be left to the control of commercial 
enterprise, and which must be supported by the public through 
the Boards of Health. Recent results indicate that this is already 
a very important matter, and evidence is at hand showing that it 
will become still more so in the near future. Perhaps the best 
example of this is the proved necessity for a bacteriological diag- 
nosis of diphtheria. The methods by which this is done are suffi- 
ciently simple, but at the same time require special training and 
a well-equipped laboratory for carrying them out; and there can 
be no doubt that better results can be secured by means of a com- 
bination of many small interests in one large establishment, under 
the control of no individual interest, but of some authority inde- 
pendent and outside of them all. The expense would be much 
less, and the general average of results much more rapid, accurate, 
and certain. 

The way in which these different functions of such a laboratory 
have been fulfilled in our case is this: In the beginning we had 
only the students of the second class, and these only at a few 
lectures; this year we have to look out for nearly two hundred 
first-year men, and give each one of them individual instruction 
in the Laboratory besides the general lectures. Our accommoda- 
tions are so limited that we can take but thirty-two of these Lab- 
oratory students at a time, and it will be necessary therefore to 
repeat the same instruction to at least six sets of students. There 
is being given, also, a course to nearly forty fourth-year men, who 
have elected it, and who, in order to secure any special good from 
it, are obliged to give a very considerable amount of extra time. 
There is, too, one fourth-year man taking half his year’s work in 
Bacteriology. So much is being done for the undergraduates. 

The year’s work for the graduates and advanced students is not 
yet completed, but thus far (December, 1894) there have been 
seventeen students entered for systematic training extending over 
a period of more than two months, and there were ten in the Sum- 
mer Course. As the places in the advanced Laboratory are only 
sufficient to accommodate twelve, and there are now working fif- 
teen, the condition of things can be imagined. The results that 
have been reached since the Laboratory was opened would seem to 
justify, not only what has already been done for it, but whatever 
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may appear best to grant in the future. With even the limited 
facilities and support that it has had at command, several students 
have been trained in it who occupy scientific positions in other 
places in the same line of work, and researches have been com- 
pleted by the members of its force that have not been surpassed 
elsewhere in this country. These investigations are, for the most 
part, published in various medical journals, and have not therefore 
made the same impression as if they had all appeared in one jour- 
nal or been brought together in one volume. 

The most promising and important research thus far carried on 
in the Laboratory is that of the late Dr. S. C. Martin, whose death 
arrested his work at its most critical stage. It was an effort to 
isolate and cultivate the “ contagium vivum ” of cow-pox, with the 
intent of substituting this for the ordinary vaccine virus, and thus 
doing away with any possibility of unfortunate results following 
vaccination. The successful ending of such a piece of work would 
be of inestimable value, and it was left at such a point that it 
seems as if money to carry it on was all that was needed for this 
to be accomplished. The late Dr. John Amory Jeffries had com- 
pleted some and begun other important special investigations, and 
there is no doubt in the minds of those who knew him, that if his 
life had been spared he would have gone far on the road to emi- 
nence in this direction. The loss sustained by the Laboratory and 
original research through the death of these two investigators was 
most severe, and the thought of their faithful painstaking methods 
is a valued memorial of them. Other important work in which 
the Laboratory has been engaged was an investigation of the eti- 
ology of suppuration; confirmatory work upon the occurrence 
and characteristics of the bacillus of tuberculosis (consumption) 
soon after the announcement of the discovery of that bacterium ; 
an investigation of the truth of the statements in regard to the 
attenuation and protecting power of the virus of rabies (hydro- 
phobia) ; a study of the length of time that the infectious princi- 
ple of tuberculosis may retain its vitality, and hence its dangerous 
character, and a demonstration of the possibility of carrying the 
infectious principle of this disease through the milk of apparently 
healthy cows and of those in its early stages. This last has had a 
very important part in influencing public opinion and action, as 
séen in the attempts being made to stamp out tuberculosis in cat- 
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tle, and in this way to close one source of infection for the human 
race. Original work has been carried out during the past year 
by Dr. E. A. Darling, upon the bacillus Coli Communis, and the 
Bacillus of Typhoid Fever; by Dr. G. B. Henshaw, upon the 
micro-spectroscope as an aid to the differential diagnosis of bacte- 
ria; by Dr. M. W. Wood (U.S. A.), upon the cultures of the 
Gonococcus ; and an exceedingly valuable research by Dr. J. H. 
McCollom demonstrating the importance of a bacteriological di- 
agnosis in doubtful cases of sore throat. Investigation is now 
going on by Dr. A. K. Stone, upon the comparatively little known 
forms of anaérobie bacteria, — those growing only in the absence 
of oxygen, —and by Dr. E. A. Darling, upon the effect of alco- 
hol on the virulence and vitality of various forms of pathogenic 
bacteria. 

That the third function of a laboratory like ours should be to 
concern itself with matters of public interest seems to be un- 
doubted, and it should be ready, if occasion arise, to aid, or, if 
necessary, to take charge of and control the application of new 
principles and discoveries. So far as its finances would permit, 
this has always been the policy here, and there has been a constant 
effort to make of it a place to which questions of all sorts in its 
line might be brought for an answer. The result has been that 
beginning with the tracing of an epidemic of typhoid fever in 
Rochester, N. Y., and passing through the tuberculine excitement 
of several years ago, it has had a marked influence in investigating 
and determining several points of public interest, and is to-day 
concerned in one of the most important questions of its experi- 
ence, — that of diphtheria. Very largely through the painstaking 
labors of Dr. McCollom in this Laboratory, the public in this 
region has been brought to such a sense of the importance of a 
bacteriological study of cases of diphtheria that official action has 
been taken by the health authorities of Boston, and many of the 
neighboring communities, and this Laboratory is in the closest 
relations with the prosecution of the work, which has grown to 
such proportions that it is probable that at least twelve thousand 
examinations of this nature will be made by its force during the 
coming year, — the cases coming in now at the rate of from forty- 
five to fifty a day. So, also, by reason of the policy pursued here- 
tofore, it was ready for and has undertaken the guidance of the 
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production of the new material for the treatment of diphtheria — 
the antitoxine of that disease — for the Board of Health of Bos- 
ton. The head of the Laboratory has been appointed officially 
by the Board for the purpose of taking charge of this work, and 
has made himself responsible for the efficiency and accuracy with 
_ which it will be carried on. 

These are some of the directions in which the activity of the 
Laboratory has been guided. It is hardly necessary to say that it 
has been hampered by the lack of an endowment in such a way as 
sometimes to be almost unbearable, and the duty of an appeal to 
the public for funds, with which to take part in what appears to 
be the most active advance that medicine has ever made, has 
seemed imperative. The Medical School itself has practically no 
endowment, and the amount it is able to set aside for the sup- 
port of this Laboratory is not sufficient at any time for more than 
an encouragement to look forward to the future. The benefits 
that appear to be a certainty that are coming in the near future 
as the results of work in laboratories of this kind are almost incal- 
culable. The reason for the general faith expressed in these ree 
sults, before they even began to appear, is to be found in the fact 
that the new theories are based upon rational premises, and the 
confidence felt in the promises at first held out has been proved to 
be well placed by the results thus far obtained. What the future 
has in store, only the future can tell, but certainly what has al- 
ready been done in medicine, surgery, and prophylaxis warrants a 
continuation of the confidence in the great achievements that are 
still, and soon, to come from work along the lines indicated. 
There are the trained hands and brains in this country to take 
our share in the pioneer work, but we have not the endowed insti- 
tutions that have done so much abroad. 

H. C. Ernst, 76. 
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THOMAS HOLLIS. 


Amonc the early benefactors of Harvard College the name of 
Thomas Hollis is perhaps the most conspicuous. He was born 
in 1659, and died January 21, 1732. He was the son of a 
wealthy London merchant whose life was marked by his devoted 
adherence to the Baptist Church and by numerous contributions 
in aid of charitable and philanthropic purposes. In 1718 the 
father died. The son had then been engaged in prosperous mer- 
cantile business for nearly forty years. The inheritance of his 
share of the paternal estate placed him in a position to profit by 
the example of a father, whom he resembled not only in his devo- 
tion to the Baptists, but also in his benevolent disposition. In 
1719, the year after his father’s death, Hollis began the series 
of gifts to Harvard College which have excited the surprise and 
the wonder of succeeding generations of alumni. 

It is supposed that his attention was first attracted to the Col- 
lege in 1690, in consequence of his being named as one of the 
trustees in the will of Robert Thorner, and he himself says in a 
letter to Dr. Colman, “ Now since you are pleas’d so frankly to 
inform me of the state of your College, of weh I had not so par- 
ticular account, thd I have had many thdts of showing some liber- 
ality to it ever since the death of my honored uncle, Robert 
Thorner, who made me one of the Trustees of his Estate.” About 
the time that his attention was thus attracted to the College, 
Increase Mather was in London, and it is known that he was on 
terms of friendly intercourse with Hollis. Not improbably Mather 
may have aided in turning the stream of Hollis’s benefactions 
towards the trans-Atlantic college. Whatever may have been the 
cause which determined his selection of the main object of his 
bounty, it was fortunate that his attention was attracted at that 
time to Harvard, for it is evident that he was then revolving in 
his mind plans for the appropriation of a portion of his income 
for public uses. 

In 1721 he wrote to Dr. Benjamin Colman of Boston, that his 
success in business inclined his heart “to a proportional distribu- 
tion,” and in that distribution Harvard College obtained a full 
share. 
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His instructions as to the use of the first funds which he sent 
over were, that they were for the “maintenance and education of 
pious young men for the ministry, who are poor in this world.” 
This line of benefaction was succeeded by the foundation of a 
“Divinity Professorship.” This remarkable proceeding on the 
part of a Baptist was adopted at the suggestion of some of his 
Cambridge correspondents, and notwithstanding the great differ- 
ence of his theological opinions from those entertained by many 
who had a voice in the management of the affairs of the College, 
the suggestion was readily accepted and cordially approved. 

He forwarded in 1721 formal orders with reference to the 
disposition of the money which he had remitted, in which he 
provided for the appointment of a Divinity Professor and the 
appropriation of what he considered a suitable salary, reserving, 
however, to himself the approval during his lifetime of candi- 
dates for the position. He was of course conscious that no 
Baptist was likely to receive the appointment, but he sought to 
establish the negative proposition that no candidate should be 
refused on account of his belief and practice of adult baptism. 

Quincey thus epitomizes the liberal character of these orders : 
“The nature of the foundation was consonant to the well-known 
characteristics of his mind — free from bigotry — of a comprehen- 
sive charity, in the spirit of which he submitted in unqualified 
terms the selection of his professor, and the conduct of his pro- 
fessorship, te the decision of the President and Fellows of the Cor- 
poration for the time being, without other rule than such as from 
time to time their own consciences and views of the interests of 
the College might dictate.” 

Hollis’s original proposition was submitted in February, 173? 
The ultimate settlement of the terms of the foundation of this 
professorship was not adjusted until January, 1733. Thus it will 
be seen that about two years were occupied in the negotiations 
between the Baptist benefactor, the Corporation, which was then 
composed of men from the liberal wing of the Congregationalists, 
and the Board of Overseers, which was conservative to the last 
degree. Quincy occupies over twenty pages in the development 
of this controversy, and intimates that Hollis never could have 
fully appreciated the fact that the first candidate who was proposed 
for the professorship was by the Overseers placed upon record as 
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having assented to the divine right of infant baptism. “ He 
selected,” says Quincy, “as the object of his extraordinary boun- 
ties, an institution, in which he knew those of his faith were 
regarded with dread by some, and with detestation by others, and 
where he had reason to think, as he averred, that the very por- 
trait of a Baptist, though of a benefactor, would be the subject of 
insult.” 

It is pleasant to be able to record that the present incumbent of 
the Hollis Professorship of Divinity is a Baptist. The details 
concerning the exhibition fund were fixed in the instrument defin- 
ing this professorship, and the scholarship which was then estab- 
lished is still administered and is described in the Catalogue. 

During all this time he was constantly sending over books, some 
directly to the Library, others to clergymen of his acquaintance, 
coupled with instructions that they were to make provision for 
their ultimate deposit in the College Library. It was by his sug- 
gestion that a catalogue of the Library was prepared and printed, 
in order that he and his friends might use some judgment in the 
selection of the books which they should send over. Through the 
judicious distribution of the copies of the catalogue which were 
sent to him, he interested large numbers of people in the College, 
and numerous contributions to the Library were the direct result 
of his efforts in that behalf. 

In 1726 he remitted £420 sterling towards the establishment 
of a Professorship of Mathematics. The total amount which he 
had remitted up to this date to the Treasury of the College was 
estimated by himself at about £4,900 New England money, which 
at six per cent. would produce £294 ; and this sum he appointed 
to be laid out as follows : — 


Toa Divinity Professor . 2. 2 1 1. 1 1 tt tt tw tw OO 
To a Professor styted Hollisian Professor of the Mathematics . 80 
To the Treasurer or Accomptant of the College. . . . . . 20 
To ten poor students indivinity ......... . . 100 
OY. 6 a 6 a 6+ te os & eo He 

£294 


His benefactions did not, however, stop at this point. More 
books followed, and in 1727 he gave an apparatus for experimen- 
tal philosophy which cost in England £126.10.0 sterling. 
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Eliot in his History of Harvard College says that the name of 
Hollis is enshrined in the memory of the alumni as scarcely less 
sacred than that of Harvard himself, and states that “ his dona- 
tions must in the whole have reached nearly £6,000, including a 
large number of books, together with types and other articles.” 
Owing to the loss of some of the books of account covering this 
period, it is impossible to determine the exact amount of his bene- 
factions. 

His example had an extraordinary influence upon the members 
of his family. The names of John Hollis and Nathaniel Hollis, 
brothers of the subject of this sketch, are to be found in the list 
of benefactors. In the next generation, the names of Timothy, a 
son of John, and of Thomas, a son of Nathaniel, are also to be 
found. The latter was the heir of the first Thomas, and in his 
gifts to the College maintained the princely scale of liberality 
which had characterized his uncle’s gifts. A third Thomas Hol- 
lis, the son of the second, succeeded to the task of administering 
the bounties with which the name of the family had become asso- 
ciated through generation after generation, and his name is to be 
found as the contributor of numerous gifts of valuable books. In 
1774 the third Thomas died, and bequeathed his estate to Thomas 
Brand, who assumed the name of Hollis, and during his life made 
frequent gifts of books. He also left £100 sterling to Harvard 
College for Greek and Latin classics for the Library. Although 
the record of the liberality of the successive members of the 
Hollis family cannot be said to constitute a part of the life of 
the first Thomas Hollis, yet it is so directly traceable to his exam- 
ple that mention cannot be omitted here. 

Our sketch of the life of Thomas Hollis has been confined 
almost exclusively to an enumeration of the gifts which he be- 
stowed upon the College. So bounteous were these, that their 
rehearsal in itself brings before us a fairly good picture of the 
man, nor would the limits of such a sketch permit of much more 
than can be obtained through these sources. Three volumes in 
the Harvard Archives furnish authority for the greater part of 
what has been said. The first was dedicated by a vote of the 
Corporation, April 4, 1726, to the purpose of keeping a register 
of Mr. Hollis’s Rules, Orders, Gifts, and Bounties, past and to 
come, together with a record of certain facts concerning the schol- 
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arships and of all orders of the Overseers or Corporation in 
connection with the rules, gifts, or scholarships. The second is a 
collection of Hollis’s letters to various persons, mainly to Ben- 
jamin Colman. The third is a collection of letters, nearly all to 
President Leverett. 

Hasty and incomplete as is the sketch, and imperfect as is the 
view which we obtain of the personality of Hollis, yet we cannot 
fail to comprehend that while he was firm in his adherence to the 
tenets of the faith in which he had been reared, he was liberal in 
the toleration of others beyond the comprehension of some of those 
with whom he was dealing. Conscientious and trustworthy him- 
self, he trusted others, and bestowed his bounty freely upon a 
people with whom he had never come in contact. When we con- 
sider the discussion which took place at the time of the foundation 
of the Divinity Professorship, and keep in mind that he must have 
been conscious of the distrust occasioned by his being a Baptist, 
we can only wonder that he should have resisted the pressure, to 
which he repeatedly alludes in his letters, brought to bear upon 
him to divert his gifts into other channels. In this movement the 
hands of Jeremiah Dummer and Governor Saltonstall are openly 
disclosed in behalf of Yale College, aided directly by numerous 
anonymous communications, and indirectly, according to Quincy, 
by Cotton Mather, while Thomas Prince sought to gain acquisi- 
tions for the library of the Oid South Church in preference to 
and at the expense of the College Library. To all of these he 
turned a cold shoulder. “I have no inclination to be diverted 
from my projected design,” he says in one letter. “ I was disgusted 
at the suggestion, and refused to read on,” he says in another. 
“Dummer’s management for Yale College led me to suspect a 
snake in the grass,” he says in another. 

His firm adhesion to the Baptist faith made him conspicuous 
among Dissenters, and we find him placed upon an important com- 
mittee for promoting peace in a controversy among the churches 
of the west of England. He was to be found in that committee, 
as might have been expected, opposed to the side which wished to 
impose a doctrinal test. 

His modesty led him to regret the notoriety which necessarily 
arose from the public manner in which the Colonists expressed 
their grateful acknowledgments, but he recognized that what was 
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distasteful to him might prove of benefit to the College. “My 
donations to the College,” he says, “‘ having made more discourse 
about it than formerly in London, I could have wisht to have 
been less knowne, only quiet my mind, in that possibly hereby 
some others may be moved to like good worke for your advan- 
tage.” 

His death was the occasion of numerous obituary discourses on 
both sides of the Atlantic. In all of these we find allusion to the 
eatholicity and liberality of his spirit as well as to the broad phi- 
lanthropy of his gifts. Dr. Jeremiah Hunt, at Pinner’s Hall, 
January 31, 1732, impressed upon his hearers the fact that “ the 
instances of his bounty ” “ were not confined or restrained entirely 
to a party.” Colman called the attention of the Governor and 
the General Court to the inspiration of Hollis’s bounty by the 
“ free and catholic air we breathe at Cambridge, where Protestants 
of every denomination may have their children educated.” Wig- 
glesworth, in a sermon which was printed by vote of the Corpora- 
tion, dwelt upon his “encouragement of theological as well as 
humane knowledge among us who are Christians of a different 
denomination.” 

An elegiae poem was on this occasion inscribed to his brother 
John. If the verses are commonplace, yet they help swell the 
appreciative chorus of his praises. With a few lines selected 
from this poem, which in a simple and truthful way describe his 
charity, his catholicity, and his liberality, let us close this sketch : 

‘‘Tn him the poor a sure asylum had, 
His kindness certain, as their pressures sad. 
Hollis a gen’ral good, the nation found, 
Blest in himself, and blessing alli around ; 
His mind ecapacious as their wants could be, 
And as their cries his heart and substance free. 


Him heaven had form’d for ev’ry good design, 
And like the sun on all he deign’d to shine.” 


Andrew McFarland Davis, s ’54. 


Nore. — This is the first of a series of portraits which the Graduates’ Maga- 
zine, with the codperation of the College, expects to publish. As many valu- 
able pictures will be reproduced for the first time, the collection will have 
peculiar interest to all students of American history and American painting. 
In June, Savage’s portrait of Washington will appear. — EprrTor. 
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THE UNIVERSITY. 


MID-YEAR RETROSPECT. 

Corporation Records. — Administrative Work of Teachers. — Numbers. — Harvard's 
Competitors. — Grounds and Buildings. — Athletics. — Regulation of Athletics. — 
Publication Office. — Catalogue. — Discipline. — Entrance Requirements. 

By arrangement, the records of the Corporation, till April, 1894, pub- 
lished in the Harvard University Bulletin, are henceforth to be furnished 
to the Magazine from quarter to quarter. For convenience of printing, 
the items may be classified and rearranged by the Editor; hence the 
Corporation takes no responsibility for the matter in the form in which it 
actually appears; but it will be based on transcripts of such records as 
are to be made public. 


No significant changes have been made in the administrative staff of 
the College. Mr. Cobb continues to carry on the correspondence and the 
employment bureau work formerly in the hands of Mr. Bolles. The 
severe administrative duties of many of the University teachers are not 
relaxed. The three administrative boards of the College, the Graduate 
School, and the Scientific School call for weekly meetings from thirty 
members of the Faculty ; the whole Faculty met every week up to Christ- 
mas, and now sits twice a month, and there is much laborious committee 
work. The University seems less disposed than in previous years to 
carry on enterprises which, while of advantage to the community, are 
not intended directly for University students. The Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences has steadfastly declined to take any official part in schemes of 
University Extension, although many members of the Faculty give 
courses of lectures which are of that character. The Schools Examina- 
tion Board, which threatened to make serious inroads on the time of 
many teachers, is at present quiescent. The considerable expense of the 
examination is an obstacle which few public school boards are willing to 
remove; and the secondary schools are interested in following out the 
general reforms in secondary education which are being urged through- 
out the country, and have not shown a keen desire to be examined. The 
new Harvard Officers’ Fund Association, for the relief of invalided offi- 
cers or their families, has now an annual income of eight hundred dol- 
lars. The World’s Fair exhibit, to which many members of the Univer- 
sity gave time and strength, however instructive to the public and useful 
to the University, yields no immediate fruit in an increase of students 
from the West. 
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Since the publication of the table in the last number of the Magazine, 
showing the comparative attendance at the principal universities, the 
catalogues have appeared, or definite information has been had from the 
various university authorities. Revised figures are therefore given below ; 
the totals are official except in the case of the University of Michigan, in 
which there are always late registrations. The distribution into schools, 
and the appended figures of gains, of degree holders, and of women 
students are made up from calculations based on the catalogues. For 
accurate comparison, the figures for Harvard stated below are also taken 
from the Catalogue for 1894-95. Changes since the date of that pub- 
lication are shown in the special table on the last page of this issue ; 
and into the totals of that table are added twelve students of Radcliffe 
who are admitted to courses in the University, though not included in 
the Catalogue. A further compilation shows the degree holders, and 
the students in each department who are entering the University for the 
first time ; and the Summer School and Radcliffe figures are included, so 
as to show the total number of persons brought as students within the 
influence of the University since June, 1894. 
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From the above table several important conclusions may be drawn. 
Harvard maintains her large excess of total numbers, and makes a rela- 
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tive gain sufficient to show that she advances. The gains of the great 
universities are not very unequal; Cornell alone has had a serious set- 
back, all in her scientific departments. But, although in the combined 
numbers of the undergraduate and advanced departments Harvard easily 
leads, on each of those two sides she has found close competitors. Yale 
has 1812 undergraduates to our 1975; and, if she maintains her present 
relative rate of growth, will equal us in two years more. In advanced 
studies, Harvard is surpassed in numbers by the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and closely pushed by Columbia. It is evident that Columbia and 
not Yale is to be the great rival of Harvard in the higher studies; and 
Columbia, already strong in eminent teachers, abundance of books and 
apparatus, modern methods, and a spirit of research, is now about to 
put up a magnificent plant of libraries and laboratories, which will be a 
further attraction to the best students. All the universities except Yale 
are making their most significant gain in the advanced group, and the 
table shows in the numbers of degrees already held by students the com- 
parative attractiveness of the different universities to graduates of other 
colleges. At Harvard there are 854 as against 512 at Columbia. The 
members of the Harvard Graduate School, together with those holders of 
degrees registered as undergraduates who would elsewhere be included 
among graduates, number 328, which puts it decidedly at the head of 
the list. Another less satisfactory tendency is the relative gain of many 
of the scientific departments over the arts. “Harvard College,” like 
“Columbia College,” is nearly at a standstill, and is elbowed by the 
scientific schools, and still more by the professional schools. 


The proposed Commission on College grounds and buildings has had 
one part of their work taken out of their way by the improvement of the 
College front on the former Harvard Street, now Massachusetts Avenue. 
Last year, after long negotiations with the city government, the Corpora- 
tion ceded to the city a strip containing over 10,000 square feet, from 
Doctor Peabody’s house to Dane Hall. ‘The old trees were all saeri- 
ficed ; but now that the street is asphalted and a broad sidewalk laid, it 
must be admitted that the whole aspect of the College is much improved. 
There is a new air of light and space; even prim old Boylston looks 
more cheerful. It is now suggested that the sports are to be taken out 
of Holmes Field, leaving it free for buildings. Considering the difficulty 
of getting good foundations for the Carey Athletic building, the conven- 
ience of the running track for men coming out of the Gymnasium, and 
the unrivaled picturesqueness of the grounds on the day of a great con- 
test, it is to be hoped that there will be no change till the space is required 
for buildings. The Fogg Art Museum is still surrounded by sheds and 
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débris ; but from a point part way up Oxford Street there is a view of the 
“vanishing pediment ” which is considered one of its beauties. 


That the University is not established to promote athletics is one of 
those truths which exasperate because they do not tell the whole story, 
Whatever right thing the students of the University undertake under 
the Crimson ought to be done well, whether it be a burlesque, a debate, 
a game, or an examination. Wherever there is a contest between two 
bodies of picked men, Harvard ought to win at least two times out of 
three, because there are thirty-three hundred men to choose from against 
less than twenty-five hundred in any competing university. Defeat must 
have some permanent and underlying cause. A favorite suggestion, in 
in which there is a body of wholesome truth, is that the individual system 
of the University trains men to work for themselves, but not in combina- 
tion with others. Another reasonable explanation is that at Harvard men 
have a great variety of other interests, partly arising from the neighbor- 
hood of a great city, partly from the nearness of many of the students 
to their homes, partly from the strong interest in study which results 
from the elective system and the effectiveness of the professional schools. 
None of these explanations covers the whole ground. A contributor in 
another column assembles some surprising facts as to the places whence 
members of the teams come, and seems to show other reasons for the in- 
disputable fact that Harvard has been unable to produce winning teams. 
It is not necessary, however, to look far afield for reasons when there 
is so much indecision in choosing captains. What Harvard most needs 
is such unquestioned leadership as that of Fred Thayer, and Bancroft, 
and Cumnock. The great difficulty at this moment is a lack of disci- 
pline among members of teams, and a proper holding to responsibility 
on the part of undergraduate and graduate supporters. The University 
has a right to expect union, sacrifice, and rigid discipline; without them 
athletics is no longer a moral force, Students who accept membership 
in teams and then get tired of the training have a right to withdraw and 
live less laborious days; but for a man to take the privileges and honors 
of membership and then to break training is a serious matter for the 
future of athletics, to say nothing of the ethical question. 


The morality of athletics must in any event be subject to some doubt, 
so long as football is not reformed. Few people understand, unless they 
have had experience as participants, managers, or members of consulta- 
tive bodies, how difficult it is to get any reform in athletics short of point- 
blank prohibition, and that remedy only brings in other troubles. There 
can be no expectation of a spontaneous movement of the students; col- 
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lege generations are very short, little affected by tradition, and less by 
public opinion outside. Harvard students have usually shown an honest 
desire to improve the conditions of their sports; but they have to nego- 
tiate with other colleges, and college diplomacy is very slow and crooked, 
and always pulled awry by the question, “ How will this proposition 
affect us next season?” ‘“Gentlemen’s agreements,” such as are sug- 
gested in secular journals, are almost impossible to secure. An inde- 
pendent attitude, by which Harvard shall draw up suitable playing rules 
and stand by them till competitors come, is certainly simple; but it 
means no games with Yale. Since 1888 all the University authorities 
—the Corporation for the College property, the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences for the students, and the Overseers for the Alumni — have left all 
athletic questions in the hands of the Athletic Committee ; and that body 
has most faithfully labored to bring up the standard within the Univer- 
sity, and to encourage proper rules in games with other colleges. They 
are now confronted on one side with the dissatisfaction of the public and 
many of the alumni over the present condition of football, and on the 
other side with the apathy of the various college publics, which show no 
sign of being roused. Changes in rules can be secured without much 
trouble; what we need is a change of heart such that undergraduates 
will not admire a brutal player, and graduates will not permit such men 
to goon the teams. In the present temper of the governing bodies, it 
seems probable that unless some radical reform. be reached before next 
season, the Athletic Committee will be relieved of any necessity of deal- 
ing with intercollegiate football games. If they are prohibited, with 
the consequent loss of athletic prestige and experience, and rankling dis- 
content of undergraduates, it will not be the fault of the Athletic Com- 
mittee, but of Harvard athletic men, undergraduate and graduate, who 
show themselves powerless to deal with the most serious crisis in the 
history of Harvard athletics. 


Among the recent reforms in the University is the creation of the 
office of Publication Agent, to which Mr. J. Bertram Williams was ap- 
pointed in 1892. University 2 holds the as yet too scanty stock of college 
publications, — catalogues, descriptive pamphlets, President’s Reports, and 
the like; sets of pamphlets, and a few books prepared for class purposes 
by instructors; the new selections for responsive readings in Chapel, 
compiled by Dr. Henry Van Dyke and Professor F. G. Peabody; and 
the nearly completed hymn-book, also for Chapel use. In this office is 
kept a permanent list of alumni, benefactors, and other persons interested 
in the University, of presidents and librarians of colleges, of schools, 
clubs, and select newspapers; to each of these is sent the annual Cata- 
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logue and a copy of the President’s Annual Report, and any other of the 
printed material which may be requested. Any graduate of the College, 
and any other person sufficiently interested, may have his name put on 
this list by sending his address to Mr. Williams, and notifying him of 
changes of address. Under direction of this office is also the College 
Printer, but he is not able to do all the work of the University. It is 
hoped that some time the University may have means to set up a press 
resembling the Clarendon Press of Oxford and the Pitt Press of Cam- 
bridge, at which may be printed all the numerous series of scientific and 
critical publications edited by the various departments of the University. 
Such are the Harvard Studies in Classical Philology ; Studies and 
Notes in Philology and Literature, published under the direction of the 
Modern Language Departments; the Harvard Oriental Series, the 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, the Harvard Law Review, the pub- 
lications of the Observatory and of the Agassiz and Peabody Museums. 
The Department of History is also about to establish a series to be called 
the Harvard Historical Studies, to include only longer or shorter works 
prepared by teachers or students of history in the University; the pub- 
lication is to be sustained by the Henry Warren Torrey Fund, the gift of 
Mr. William M. Prichard, which has been accumulating since 1890. 





As editor of the Catalogue, the Publication Agent has this year made 
a much-needed change by adding running headings; but a radical and 
complete revision of that volume has become necessary. The regu- 
lar increase of the University, both in teachers and students, and the 
rapid development of new courses in the Scientific School, have so added 
to its size that it has become unwieldy. It has grown up by a process 
of accretion, each new department or school being added without much 
attempt to systematize either the forms of statement or the arrangement. 
The pages on entrance to college are the subject of standing complaint 
from teachers and boys preparing to enter Harvard ; the Dean is under- 
stood to understand it, and to pass a measurable part of his time in 
expounding it. The same subjects reappear in various parts of the 
volume, and it is hard to make sure that one has found a complete state- 
ment on any matter. It would add much to the convenience of the 
public if the Catalogue were completely overhauled, with some study of 
the few points of superiority in the Yale and Columbia publications. Be- 
sides making clearer and more consistent statements, the text would be 
rendered more convenient by a more liberal use of display type. It 
would also add to its usefulness if it were thrown into paragraphs with 
consecutive numbers, and then there were liberal cross-references by 
number. A fuller index is also indispensable; the catalogue of one 
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other institution has doubled the value of the directory by inserting 
after each name the pages on which that name appears. The lists of 
students’ residences and degrees may also be set in clearer form. The 
Law School has already introduced the convenient practice of tabula- 
ting the students by the institutions from which they come ; this system 
might well be adopted in all departments; and a summary of the degrees 
already held, and of the students entering the University for the first 
time in each department, would also aid in bringing out the significance of 
the University’s growth. 


The public press and the University circle have been much interested 
in a suggestion of the late Secretary that some means should be found for 
breaking up the University into separate social units, so as to make it 
possible for the administrative officers to keep up some personal con- 
nection with the students. This desirable end may be reached in a 
variety of ways; among them is the increasing attention paid to estab- 
lishing relations with the parents of the Freshmen and other students. 
Instead of sending formal and amiable “ admonitions,” if a boy is doing 
ill, some college official now writes to his father; the effort is made to 
treat every man according to the circumstances of his case, and not 
simply as a unit who “comes under the rule.” Every member of the 
college community knows that the College Yard and the University pre- 
cincts in general are more orderly than they have been in the memory of 
man. Cases of discipline are few considering the large number of stu- 
dents assembled, and they are now seldom the subject of a painful Faculty 
discussion, but are settled, or a statement of facts prepared, by the Ad- 
ministrative Board, or by an administrative officer. More notice is taken 
than formerly of young men against whom no serious offense can be 
proved, but who manifestly are doing no good to the University or to 
themselves. A new rule as to conditions, applied this year for the first 
time, is likely to stiffen the resolution of many students: no one is now 
allowed to register as a Junior against whom admission conditions stand ; 
so that those conditions must be removed or be forgiven before a man can 
come within a year of a degree. In the College Academic Board an 
interesting experiment has been tried : in some cases where students were 
guilty of putting in copied work instead of original exercises, the Board 
has directed that a conference be held with a select body of students, 
with whom may be discussed the nature of the offense and the state of 
College sentiment. It is hoped in this way to bring about a clearer rela- 
tion between the standards of the instructors and the students in such 
matters. 
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The questions of entrance requirements, a three-years’ course, and the 
requirements for the A. B. degree, described in the last number of the 
Magazine, have come to a point where they seem to require some form 
of joint settlement. When the Committee on the A. B. degree reported, 
it was met by a proposition to make the pass degree one of three years, 
and the superior degree one obtainable only in four years. This involves 
a new consideration of the A. M. degree, and its relation to the A. B. 
The only point on which the Faculty definitely took ground was that all 
the present system of honorable mention and degrees with distinction be 
abandoned ; and a new committee was raised to prepare a substitute 
system, and to consider how far a three-years’ course could be applied. 
The Faculty adopted also the proposition of the English Department for 
a new requirement in English, proposed by a conference of school and 
college men; and the time of the examination was raised from the old 
one and a half hours period to two hours, with the understanding that 
English was to count as much as Elementary Latin or Greek. No satis- 
factory form could be devised for the advanced requirement advocated 
by the conference, and it was dropped for the time. Meanwhile, the 
New England Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools had taken 
action looking toward a restatement of entrance requirements in gen- 
eral, so as to express them in terms of the four programmes, or rather of 
the studies, enumerated by the “ Committee of Ten” in its Report. The 
Faculty met the movement half-way by requesting each Department 
concerned to consider how its subject could best be taught on the 
time schedules suggested by the Committee of Ten; and then ap- 
pointed a general committee to prepare a new scheme of entrance require- 
ments, using the Department suggestions. The prospect is, therefore, 
that before the end of the year there will be a strong effort to accept 
each of the studies tabulated by the Committee of Ten (Latin, Greek, 
English, German, French, Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, Higher 
Algebra, History, Physical Geography, Geology or Physiography, Physics, 
Chemistry, Botany, Zotlogy, Astronomy and Meteorology, Anatomy, 
Physiology and Hygiene) as suitable for an entrance subject, if pursued 
in the manner and to the extent suggested in the Report. If the Faculty 
agree, the result will be to make it possible for all the schools which 
adopt any of the four programmes of the Committee of Ten to prepare 
for Harvard, at least in great part; to encourage good teaching of his- 
tory and the sciences in the secondary schools ; and to furnish a variety 
of combinations of subjects on which boys may enter college. How far 
classics and mathematics shall still be fixed parts of the entrance scheme 
is for the Faculty to decide. 

Albert Bushnell Hart, ’80. 
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STUDENT LIFE. 

The debating societies have been wonderfully alert during the past 
three months, and there is a great solace in the fact that Harvard was 
able to hold her own and add another to the list of victories won against 
Yale in the intercollegiate debate. Sanders Theatre was crowded on the 
evening of Jan. 18, for these contests have become events in the college 
year. Harvard’s representatives, H. A. Bull,’95, R. C. Ringwalt, ’95, 
and T. L. Ross, 1 L., took the affirmative on the question, “ Resolved, 
that attempts of employers to ignore associations of employees and deal 
with individual workmen are prejudicial to the best interests of both 
parties.” Yale’s representatives were C. G. Clarke, 95, W. H. Clark, 
96, and E. M. Long. Ex-Gov. Long, ’57, presided, and the judges 
were Judge J. M. Barker of the Massachusetts Supreme Court, Bishop 
Lawrence, 71, and Prof. D. R. Dewey of the Institute of Technology. 
The debate was fully up to the former high standard. Mr. Ross opened 
the debate, Mr. Ringwalt presented the more substantial arguments, and 
Mr. Bull spoke in rebuttal for Harvard. 

These debaters were chosen by a committee from the Faculty consist- 
ing of Prof. Hart, Prof. Williston, Mr. J. J. Hayes, Mr. E. L. Conant, 
and Mr. G. P. Baker. After the debate the speakers of the evening and 
the speakers of former years, together with the judges and selecting 
committee, banqueted at the Colonial Club. 

The Harvard Union has had a most prosperous quarter. Although 
seventeen new men have been taken on, the quality of the new members 
seems not to have deteriorated. The debate with Princeton, at Prince- 
ton, is arranged for March 22. LEarlier in the season the Union debated 
with the Trinity Club of Boston, the question being, “ Resolved, that 
the standing army of the United States should be increased.” Harvard 
was represented by J. P. Gately, Sp., F. H. Smith, ’96, and C. A. Duni- 
way, Gr. In a vote after the debate the negative, taken by the Trinity 
representatives, won. 

The Wendell Phillips Club ™ also been active. The debates have 
been unusually interesting. In December Mr. William Loyd Garrison 
addressed the Club on “ Wendell Phillips and the Orators of his Time.” 
The Club has joined the Intercollegiate Debating Union, and is now in 
touch with the widened circle of college debaters. The members hope 
to secure a joint debate with the Union. 

The Freshman Debating Club is a novelty at Harvard. Its meetings 
have been very well attended, and, later, the ’98 Club ought to furnish 
some good speakers for the older societies. The choice of speakers and 
subjects has been left with a committee composed of Wm. M. Gardner, 
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Samuel Robinson, C. T. Robertson, B. R. Curtis, and Paul S. Gill. The 
subject of the first debate, — “ Resolved, that more class spirit would 
be beneficial to the best interests of Harvard,” — gives an idea of the 
kind of questions discussed. Three disputants appointed on each side 
are allowed five minutes each, while the first speaker, the leader, has 
four minutes for summarizing and rebuttal. The president and two men 
appointed by him are the judges, and after their decision is handed in, 
any member of the Club is privileged to speak. The Freshmen have 
followed no set rule in conducting their society. They did not hesitate 
to challenge Yale. Their intentions are certainly laudable, and one can 
appreciate the responsibility felt by the young organizers by the state- 
ment of Secretary Robertson, who writes: “Standing, as it does on the 
very threshold of the College, and offering to every man the advantages 
of debate, its influence towards augmenting the literary and forensic 
strength of the University must be considerable. The future welfare of 
the club,” writes Mr. Robertson in conclusion, “ will certainly be a 
matter of concern to those who are at present upon its membership roll, 
and their best wishes will continue with it, as one of the beneficial and 
pleasurable features of their university life.” 

The Cercle Frangais distinguished itself by the two very clever pre- 
sentations of ‘“ Les Fourberies de Scapin” in Union Hall, Boston, and 
Brattle Hall, Cambridge, on Dec. 17 and 19. Large audiences were 
delighted with the work of the young actors on both occasions, and each 
one in the cast seemed well chosen for his part. The acting of F. P. 
Chaves as Scapin, H. Schurz as Géronte, L. C. Tuckerman as Silvestre, 
and E. G. Knoblauch as Zerbinette was highly commended. ‘The ballets 
of gypsies, Turkish sailors, and old men were well trained, and caused 
plenty of amusement besides furnishing the requisite amount of snap and 
dash apparently required in every modern college play. Although the 
expense of staging and costuming was large, there was a good surplus, 
part of which will be devoted to the French Department Library, and 
part to the fund for permanent quarters for the Cercle. The society is 
not an old organization, though already on a firm social and financial 
basis. In 1886 certain members of the French Department organized 
under the name of the Conférence Frangaise, the object being to give 
members an opportunity to hear and speak French. Originally the 
members of the club read an essay in turn, an open discussion following. 
Later, this plan was changed, and now the address is given by an invited 
speaker. As the character of the meetings changed, the name was cor- 
respondingly changed. The Cercle still keeps up its literary work, and 
has recently started a series of public lectures in English, on subjects 
concerning the life and -literature of the French people. Professor 
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de Sumichrast has been a tireless worker in every successful move of 
the Cercle. 

The musical organizations never had a more successful Christmas tour 
than the one finished Jan. 3. Hospitable Harvard men welcomed the 
clubs wherever they journeyed. The musical men in college believe 
that much of the opposition to the tours will be overcome by the enthu- 
siasm and attention shown the college organizations on the recent trip. 
In Indianapolis and Kansas City there were reunions of graduates from 
distant points. St. Joseph, Omaha, and Fort Leavenworth contributed 
their share of the audience at the concert in Kansas City. The Harvard 
Club of Worcester had charge of the first concert of the trip given in 
that city. At Baltimore the clubs enjoyed the annual dinner of the 
Harvard Club of Maryland. Cincinnati and Louisville were next vis- 
ited. In Louisville, the Glee Club made friends by singing “ My Old 
Kentucky Home,” while the Banjo Club entered into the spirit of 
* Dixie.” ‘The concert in Indianapolis did much to arouse the interest 
of resident graduates and revive the college loyalty. In Kansas City 
there were teas, receptions, and balls given in honor of the travelers. 
In Milwaukee and Chicago, where the last concert of the trip was given 
in Central Music Hall, to an audience numbering over 2,000 people, there 
was no lessening in the flow of hospitality. Mr. James A. Wilder of the 
Law School was the soloist of the Glee Club. His remarkable success 
should be recorded. All the clubs were up to the standard of recent 
years, and the Banjo Club was perhaps a trifle better. The clubs will 
give concerts in the neighborhood of Cambridge during the spring. 

The Delta Upsilon will probably have a play, written by one of the 
members, to present about Easter time. As a rule the D. U. plays are 
somewhat more substantial than those of the Pudding or perhaps the 
Pi Eta. The D. U. has cosy rooms near the Yard, on the corner of Brat- 
tle and Palmer streets. Meetings are held on Monday evenings. Schol- 
arship is rather an attribute of membership, and the club contains some 
of the more serious members of the college. 

The Maine Club is one that suggests to the older alumni the fact that 
undergraduates from certain localities are joining together to strengthen 
Harvard in the opinion of the people at home. Several clubs of this 
nature have been formed in the past few years, many clubs bearing the 
names of prominent fitting schools. In away every Freshman, if he be 
so inclined, can find a welcoming body of sympathetic students when he 
comes to Cambridge. Social smokers are held by the Maine Club once a 
month. Just before the Christmas holidays, the first annual dinner was 
given at the Parker House. Ex-Gov. Long and Ex-Mayor Walker of 
Portland were guests. Words of encouragement were read in letters 
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from such prominent Maine men as Judge Webb, Dr. Bacon, Pres. Hyde, 
and the Hon. Harold Sewall. Mr. W. T. Denison, ’96, is thoroughly 
interested in the success of the young club. 

The Camera Club is doing much to encourage photography among the 
students. On Jan. 22 it gave an exhibition, open to the public, in Boyl- 
ston 9. The photographic lantern slides are thrown on the screen by a 
lime light. The slides represent the work of a great many men from 
San Francisco to Portland, Maine. In artistic composition and concep- 
tion this season’s slides show decided improvement over those of the past. 
The annual competitive exhibitions of the Club will be held March 7-10, 
and will be open to all members of the University, — graduates, stu- 
dents, and officers. Medals will be given for three classes: first class for 
photographs where all the work but printing has been done by the exhib- 
itor ; second class for portraits only ; third class, for which Professor Nor- 
ton will judge, for sets of photographs to be judged chiefly on artistic 
merits. It is hoped that the exhibition can be held in Boston as well as 
Cambridge. Last year there was a total attendance of 3,000. The Club 
does not increase much in membership from year to year, but each mem- 
ber is an active worker. 

The Club’s work has been devoted to procuring lantern slides of a 
sufficiently high standard, to be accepted by the directors of the Lantern 
Slide Interchange at New York. Thirteen of the 35 members offered 
negatives from which 100 slides were made. Of these 45 were accepted, 
and have gone on their travels among the 24 clubs in the United States 
and Canada. After the circuit has been completed, a few from each club 
will be put in a representative American set and sent to the English, 
French, and Belgium members of the exchange. A final journey of the 
American set will be to Japan, whence comes a set of the Japanese tinted 
slides in return. 

Harvard was successful in the Intercollegiate Chess Tournament held 
in New York during the Christmas recess, in the rooms of the Harvard 
School. Harvard won by 9 points, Yale and Princeton were tied for 
second place with 6 points each, and Columbia, represented by two men 
new to the tournament, won but three points. The cup is open to chal- 
lenge until June 1st. The College was represented by S. M. Ballou, 2 L., 
who already had a reputation as a player, and W. L. Van Kleeck, ’95. 
They each won 4} games and lost 14. This is the first year Harvard has 
won, Columbia having been champion in ’92 and ’93. Columbia’s request 
for a chess correspondence match was declined and arrangements were 
made to play with Yale. In four years of correspondence matches with 
Yale, Harvard was successful. 

A stir was occasioned during the last quarter by the action of the 
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directors of the Harvard Dining Association in closing the galleries of 
Memorial Hall on Thursday evenings. The students had been accus- 
tomed to take the young ladies whom they had escorted to the Vesper 
Service in Appleton Chapel to Memorial to watch the throng of students 
dining at one time. On one occasion the noise and confusion resulting in 
the hall from some incident in the gallery were pronounced enough to 
warrant the directors in taking some immediate action. A remonstrance, 
signed by hundreds of diners, was presented against the action. The 
directors rescinded the order only after feeling that the discipline had been 


forcible enough to prevent such breaches of conduct in the future. 
James B. Noyes, [’91]}. 


THE HARVARD GRADUATE CLUB. 

The Harvard Graduate Club was the first organization of its kind in 
America. Its origin was largely due to a feeling among the men at 
Harvard, who had previously studied at other colleges, that it was their 
duty to try to do away with certain misconceptions as to Harvard and 
the student’s life here, which had become widespread among the smaller 
colleges, and were interfering with the growth of the Graduate School. 
It was soon found that a permanent organization which should bring 
together the men in different departments of Graduate work and pro- 
mote social intercourse among them was something that was needed ; 
and the realization of this need led to the formation of the Graduate 
Club in its present form. Since its inception in 1889 the Club has 
made advances each year until it has now obtained a firm footing as an 
almost indispensable addition to the work of the Graduate School. 
From the beginning its aim has been to be useful, — useful not only to its 
members, but also to the Faculty, the Graduate School, and the Uni- 
versity. 

Each year a large committee of its members holds itself in readiness 
to give help of all kinds, particularly in the arrangement and descrip- 
tion of courses, to new-comers. A room in University Hall is assigned 
them on registration day for this purpose, and posters placed on all the 
bulletin boards offer the services of the committee to all Graduate stu- 
dents. This year a large number of men were welcomed, all of whom 
seemed to appreciate the help thus given. 

As soon as possible after opening, a reception is given to which all 
members of the School, the President and Faculty, the Board of Over- 
seers, the Board of Preachers, and others are invited. This reception is 
intended as an opportunity for new men to form acquaintances among 
the old members, and get into friendly relations with the members of the 
Faculty. It also aims to arouse in the Overseers an interest in the work 
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of the Graduate School and give them some idea of the kind of men 
whom the advantages of Harvard attract. 

The regular meetings are usually held on the evening of the second 
Friday of each month. The Club is then addressed by some man of 
note on some matter of general interest; and, after any informal dis- 
cussion the address may evoke, light refreshments are served while the 
members and guests of the evening meet socially. 

This year, through the kindness of Professor Shaler and the courtesy 
of the members of the Colonial Club, the meetings are being held in the 
large hall of the Colonial Club House. It is needless to say that this 
makes them more attractive, since heretofore they have, of necessity, 
been held in rooms entirely unsuitable for the purpose. 

To all meetings this year, special invitations have been sent to the 
members of the Faculty and such other Instructors as give Graduate 
courses. It is hoped that all who receive these invitations will feel that 
the Committee is really anxious that they should be accepted — for every 
meeting, if possible. In this way the Club may become an important 
factor in the work of the School, by extending the influence of the in- 
structor and increasing the benefit to the student. 

It may not perhaps be amiss to speak also of another work which has 
been done by the Graduate Club, viz., the publication of the Handbook 
of Graduate Courses, which appeared in August last. It is now in its 
second edition and speaks for itself. The members of the Club have 
felt that there were suggestions which a body of students could with 
propriety make, which should be made, and yet could not suitably 
emanate from the authorities of the University. They can, for example, 
eall attention to the fact that thirty or more colleges in the United 
States give an honorary degree of Ph. D., while others confer it for 
work done in absentia with ridiculously low requirements, so that, as is 
well known, foreigners are apt to scrutinize every American degree care- 
fully before they attach any weight to it. By codperating with the 
Graduate Clubs in other leading Universities, the Harvard Club hopes 
to do something, perhaps, towards the maintenance of a high standard of 
scholarship in America. 

At the meetings so far this year, the Club has been addressed by the 
following speakers: 1. President Eliot, on “The Organization of a 
System of City Schools.” 2. Professor Norton, on “Some Questionable 
Features of Modern Democracy.” 3. Professor Palmer, on “The Fu- 
ture of Harvard. Could the Oxford System of Colleges be introduced ?” 
4, Professor Shaler, on “The Influence and Use of Environment in 
Education, with Special Reference to Conditions about Cambridge.” 

W. Henry Schofield, A. M., ’93, Pres. 
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RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 
ACADEMIC AND SOCIAL. 


No events of marked importance to Radcliffe College have occurred 
in the last three months. There are now 278 students, and there will 
probably be a slight addition to this number in the second half-year. As 
the midyear period approaches, the increase of the pernicious habit of 
overwork, in the attempt to review for examinations, is noticeable. 
Cramming, in its worst sense, by the aid of coaches and seminars, has 
never been a custom at Radcliffe. The overwork which is done at this 
time is for the most part on perfectly legitimate lines. One cannot, how- 
ever, help looking back with longing eyes to the early days of the institu- 
tion, when mental poise and commonsense were counted as valuable a 
possession as intellectual vigor for the average student. 

Several friends of Radcliffe are still anxious as to the physical con- 
dition of the students. During the winter the young women have an 
opportunity for systematic training in the Gymnasium, and they are, on 
the whole, quick to avail themselves of this privilege. Still, it is not 
thought advisable to make attendance at the Gymnasium compulsory, 
and it is not possible to rouse in all the students a great degree of en- 
thusiasm for regular physical exercise. Many persons feel that suitable 
playgrounds should be provided, in order to tempt the students to give 
an hour or two a day to such out-of-door athletic sports as are appro- 
priate to the different seasons. The complications and serious evils 
attendant on boat-racing, football, and baseball do not threaten here, 
nor cause gloomy forebodings, and it is doubtless true that the young 
women, attracted by the pleasure of the life in the open air, and the 
excitement and interest in games, would, without spending an undue 
amount of time and strength, keep themselves in the best possible con- 
dition for the most successful intellectual work. The proximity of the 
present temporary Gymnasium encourages many of the students to use 
it who would neglect its opportunities otherwise. The problem is how to 
give the best facilities for exercise without removing them so far from 
Fay House as to make them useless. It should be said that no graduate 
has yet broken down as the result of her college work ; and manifestly 
graduates have to bear the longest and most severe mental strain. 

The proposition to start a non-sectarian religious society is now raising 
puzzling questions. Of the 278 students at Radcliffe, all but one third 
live in their own homes, and are presumably surrounded by religious 
influences with which they are in sympathy. It is fair to suppose that 
each one of the students realizes, more or less clearly, that the Christian 
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religion satisfies the greatest need of the individual soul, and offers it 
the greatest blessing; the eighty or ninety students, who would form the 
strongest upholders of a religious society, might, therefore, profitably unite 
in Christian thought and work, were it not for the fact that Unitarians, 
Universalists, Swedenborgians, Episcopalians, Congregationalists, Metho- 
dists, Baptists, and Catholics naturally find difficulty in discovering a 
common ground on which they may meet and still preserve the freedcm 
in thought and belief which they bring with them. For the fact remains 
that every religious organization pledges itself, involuntarily it may be, to 
some distinct human doctrine; so little is it the custom, even in these 
days when much earnestness and consecration prevail, simply to follow 
the Commandments and the spirit and principles of the Sermon on the 
Mount. Radcliffe is still too small to solve the difficulty, as Harvard 
does, by the formation of several religious societies. 

The following gifts have been received since the last report: In De- 
cember, from Wm. Amory Gardiner, for the Greek Department, $500 ; 
from Miss Amy Folsom, $1,000; from Miss Jackson, sundry bonds of a 
par value of $5,000; from Miss Lucy Ellis, $200; from Miss Mary L. 
Jones, $100; from Miss Amelia H. Jones, $250. In January, from 
Mrs. A. F. Wadsworth, $100; from subscribers to the Woman’s Edu- 
cation Association Fund, through Mr. Cabot, Treasurer, $14,320, and 
interest amounting to $434.29 additional. The total sum is $21,904.29, 
all of which is without restrictions, except the gift for the Greek Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Augustus Lowell, of Boston, has presented 130 volumes to the 
Library. These books are chiefly in the departments of Philosophy, 
Ethics, French Literature, and Biography. A considerable number of 
these volumes had been the property of the late Miss Anna C. Lowell, 
who was a frequent benefactor of the Annex from its beginning. 

The College has purchased the Munroe estate, on James Street. The 
lot contains about 16,000 square feet, and joins the present premises of 
Radcliffe on the south. — Mary E. Gilbreth died in August, 1894. She 
was a gifted young woman, and had been for several years a successful 
student at the Annex, in the department of Botany. Her family have 
very generously presented to Radcliffe College her botanical collection, 
which consists chiefly of an herbarium, a series of alcoholic materials, and 
a large number of dried fruits and seeds. The pressed specimens in- 
clude representatives of most of the families and many of the genera of 
New England plants. The woody plants are particularly prominent. 
There are also many cryptogams. The alcoholic series is large, and 
includes species unusual in such collections, selected to illustrate items 
in morphology. The collection of fruits is the most valuable. It is 
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designed specially to illustrate the dissemination of seeds, and contains 
many forms, common and rare, showing nature’s various means of scat- 
tering seeds. The entire collection has been made from the standpoint 
of the earnest teacher, and each specimen has a purpose. 

Early in January, Miss Annie Brown, of New York, gave a reception, 
at her school, to Miss Irwin, Dean of Radcliffe, and Miss Smith, Dean 
of Barnard, at which several hundred persons, prominent in the work of 
education, were present. Miss Irwin also met in a less formal way, at 
Miss Brown’s, the following day, those who were interested in Radcliffe 
College. Miss Irwin was the guest of the College Club, in Boston, on 
Jan. 21. This club is composed of graduates of the various colleges 
which admit women. In November, President and Mrs. Eliot invited 
the Corporation and Faculty of Harvard College, and the Associates and 
Faculty of Radcliffe, to meet Miss Irwin at luncheon. Miss Irwin is 
occupying President Eliot’s house during his absence in Egypt. 

Alice G. Arnold is now the President of the Idler Club, in place of 
Alice V. Clapp, who has been obliged to withdraw from College for this 
year. The Idler Club held its open meeting in November, as usual. 
The addresses before the Emmanuel Club this year were made by Mrs. 
Roland C. Lincoln and Professor J. Estlin Carpenter. Mrs. Lincoln 
gave an account of her investigations in tenement houses, and Mr. Car- 
penter spoke on Religious Life in England. In November, Miss Har- 
riet Munroe, of Chicago, read a paper on Spenser to the students, and 
Mrs. Rhys Davids lectured on The Women of the Buddhist Reforma- 
tion. Professor Paine and Mr. Emil Tiferro gave a concert before the 
Music Club. Professor Goodwin addressed the Graduate Club on Recent 
Excavations at Troy. In January, Hon. Charles Francis Adams gave a 
lecture before the History Club on The Study of History. There is a 
decided lack of interest in debates. The Union had three successful 
meetings, but for the fourth meeting four principal disputants could not 
be found. Twenty-six of the Radcliffe students are active members of 
the College Club, and seven are associate members. Twenty-five of these 
are graduates. The total amount of the subscription of Radcliffe stu- 
dents to the College settlements for "95-94 amounts to $147.50. 

Emily G. Balch, Bryn Mawr, A. B., ’89, Harvard Annex, 93-94, is 
giving a course of sixteen lessons in Boston in practical Sociology. May 
W. Ovington, 91-93, is the Registrar of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Jane M. Joslin, 88-90, is teaching Mathematics and English in the High 
School, Peabody. Madeline V. Abbott, Bryn Mawr, A. B., 93, Harvard 
Annex, ’91-92, is Secretary to the Dean of Bryn Mawr College. Hel- 
ena P. Stacy, 92-93, is teaching in the public kindergarten in Allston. 
Elizabeth Sawyer, ’90-91, of St. Paul, recently married Mr. Edward 
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Pearce, of Providence, R. I. On Jan. 8, Jeannette S. Belo, 93-94, 
married Dr. Charles Peabody, of Germantown, Pa. On Feb. 2, Jane 
Hancox Newell, 92-93, married Mr. James Lowell Moore. On Feb. 4, 
Josephine Lord, ’91-92, married Dr. Mark W. Richardson, of Boston. 


ALUMNAE. 


The Harvard Annex Alumnae Association held its winter meeting 
during the Christmas recess. The majority of the members of the classes 
from ’83 to ’93 inclusive expressed a strong wish to receive the Radcliffe 
College degree in place of the Certificate of the Society for the Col- 
legiate Instruction of Women, if such an exchange should seem wise to 
the governing boards of Radcliffe and Harvard. They by no means 
felt that the certificate had proved insufficient in the past, but they were 
moved by two independent considerations. It was plain that a closer 
bond would exist among the Alumnae if all held the same degree, and 
that, in the future, persons unfamiliar with the history of the institution 
would not readily understand that the certificate of the “Society” and 
the degree of Radcliffe represent college work identical in quantity and 
quality. Moreover, experience has shown several holders of certificates 
that the immediate commercial value of a degree is, in the eyes of 
some persons, greater than that of a certificate. One thousand dollars 
from an unknown donor was paid to the Alumnae through a committee 
of The Woman’s Education Association for the scholarship fund. 

Grace L. Wing, ’90, is teaching in Chicago. — Mary H. Buckingham, 
92, is giving, in Boston, a course of fifteen lectures on Greek History 
and Literature in relation to Greek Art. — Anna N. Hallowell, ’93, who 
has recently returned from Europe, is giving a course of lectures on the 
Italian Renaissance. — Margaret W. Noble, ’93, was married, in Novem- 
ber, to Edward T. Lee, of Washington, D. C.—’94: Theodora K. El- 
well is teaching in Miss Bodman’s School, Brooklyn, N. Y. Miss Cham- 
berlin, Miss Macvane, and Miss Townsend, all of whom undertook 
courses of study at Radcliffe, in the fall, find it necessary to withdraw, 
for one reason or another. Josephine Wilson is teaching English in the 
High School at Clyde, Kans. Miss Chamberlin has a class at Denison 
House, and Miss Yerxa, who spent the first week of December there, is 
now Secretary on Residents for the House. — Miss Grace Harriet Ma- 
curdy, ’88, is still teaching at Vassar College, and has been advanced to a 
higher grade of work in Greek and Latin than she had at first. 

Mary Coes. 
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PRESIDENT ELIOT’S REPORT. 

[On Jan. 9, President Eliot’s twenty-fifth Annual Report was presented to the 
Board of Overseers. The more important passages follow. — Eprror.] 

President Eliot’s Report for the year ending Sept. 27, 1894, opens 
with reference to the death of John Quincy Adams, Professors Henry 
Warren Torrey, Hermann August Hagen, Josiah Parsons Cooke, and of 
Frank Bolles, Freeman Snow, and Arthur Leon Giblin. Mention is 
made of the resignation of Prof. G. M. Lane, and of Prof. H. P. Bow- 
ditch as Dean of the Medical School ; of the adoption of Statute 14 in 
regard to the Regent, and of an amendment in the 9th Statute; of the 
change in title of the Erving Professorship of “Chemistry and Mineral- 
ogy,” to that of “Chemistry” alone. ‘“ Mineralogy is a subject having 
three distinct associations, being connected on one side with Chemistry, 
on another with Physics, and on a third with Geology; but it should 
undoubtedly have a professorship of its own. The establishment of this 
professorship should be effected so soon as the necessary resources are 
at hand. One resource is already provided through the zeal, good judg- 
ment, and energy of Professor Josiah Parsons Cooke, namely, a large 
and rich collection of minerals.” 

The President next records the negotiations which led to the incorpo- 
ration of Radcliffe College last year and to its permanent alliance with 
Harvard University. ‘The transactions above described,” he says, 
“obviously have great importance. In the first place they secure the 
future of Radcliffe College as an institution where the highest instruction 
and the most significant degrees will be accessible to women. Secondly, 
they indicate plainly that the direct influence of Harvard University on 
the education of women is to be exerted through a separate corporation 
having invested property and an establishment of its own, and exercising 
careful supervision over all women who seek instruction in Arts and 
Sciences from Harvard University teachers. Thirdly, it is obvious that 
such an alliance as has been made between Harvard University and 
Radcliffe College could be equally well made by the University with any 
separate college for men which might be established in Cambridge. As 
the University increases in numbers and in complexity of life and organ- 
ization, it may well be that benevolent persons will desire to establish 
separate colleges for men with dormitories, dining-halls, chapels, labora- 
tories, and reading-rooms of their own, but depending on the University 
for instruction, examinations, and degrees. For the creation of such 
detached and partially independent colleges the alliance made between 
Radcliffe College and Harvard University may in the future serve as 
precedent and example.” 
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“Tt is desirable to inquire from time to time what part Harvard Col- 
lege makes of Harvard University. The answer to this inquiry must 
always include two elements: first, the proportion which the number of 
students in Harvard College bears to the whole number of students in 
the University, and secondly, the relation of the required period of 
residence for the degree of Bachelor of Arts to the periods required 
for the other degrees given by the University. In both these respects 
the relation of the College to the University has changed within the 
last fifty years. The percentage of Harvard College students in the 
whole University has fluctuated as follows: In 1844-45 the percentage 
of College students was 42. It then gradually rose till it reached 52 per 
cent. in 1849-50. Then it remained in the neighborhood of 50 per cent. 
till 1853-56, when it suddenly rose to 55 per cent. It then declined 
somewhat, and from 1859 to 1864 it was again in the neighborhood of 
50 per cent. ; but after the Civil War it declined for four years to about 
44 per cent. This decline was probably due to the return from the War 
of young men whose education had been interrupted. They naturally 
entered the professional schools. In 1868-69 the percentage of College 
students was again at 50 per cent. ; but from that limit it rose gradually, 
during a period of fourteen years, until in 1882-83 it reached 65 per 
cent. These fourteen years cover most of the changes by which the 
standards of the professional schools were raised, and the number of their 
students temporarily reduced. From that maximum it has since steadily 
declined, until in the year 1894-95 it is again at 503 per cent. 

“ Turning now to the periods of residence, it appears that the normal 
residence for the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Divinity 
has remained constant; that a residence of one year has been required 
for the degree of Master of Arts since 1872, whereas before that period 
no residence was required for that degree ; that the degrees of Doctor of 
Philosophy, Doctor of Science, Doctor of Dental Medicine, Doctor of Vet- 
erinary Medicine, Bachelor of Agriculture, Civil Engineer, and Mining 
Engineer have been added at various periods between 1869 and 1886; 
and that the required term of residence has been increased for the fol- 
lowing degrees: for Bachelor of Science, from a variable period aver- 
aging about three years to a fixed period of four years ; for Bachelor of 
Laws, from eighteen months to three years ; for Doctor of Medicine, from 
three terms of about four and one half months each to four full years. 
It is clear, first, that the number of professional degrees has been greatly 
increased during the past thirty years, and secondly that the periods of 
residence for these degrees have been materially lengthened. This 
lengthening of residence is particularly striking in the case of the two 
large professional schools, — those of Law and of Medicine. On the other 
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hand, it should not be forgotten that the practice of admission to ad- 
vanced standing in the College has lately increased ; so that many degrees 
of Bachelor of Arts are now conferred every year upon persons who have 
not completed a residence of four years. This fact more than counter- 
balances the effect on the other side of the account of the short periods 
of minimum residence for the degrees of Master of Arts (one year) and 
Doctor of Philosophy (two years). 

“Tt is of course altogether desirable that the percentage of Harvard 
College students in the total number of students in the whole University 
should gradually diminish ; for the other departments contain maturer, 
more advanced, and more serious students, and they should be fed by 
hundreds of institutions besides Harvard College, although that College 
should always remain their best feeder. To be sure the age of the stu- 
dents of the Scientific School is not higher than the age of the College 
students ; but from one half to two thirds of the Scientific students are 
men who have chosen their profession, and are strenuously preparing 
themselves for it. Moreover, such trivialities and crudities as still sur- 
vive in the University naturally harbor in Harvard College ; because the 
College only two generations ago was really a school for young boys. 
Gradually the influence of a large body of mature and earnest students 
who have a serious purpose in view is eliminating from the College itself 
these inconsistent survivals.” 

After brief mention of new courses in the Scientific School, and stating 
that the period of residence of candidates in Arts could be reduced with- 
out diminishing the scholarly requirements for the degree, the President 
touches on the four plans of admission to the College, of which plan 64 
remains the most popular. He next discusses the difficulty experienced 
in assigning scholarships so that only the most needy and worthy shall 
receive them, and then urges the need of enlarging the quarters of the 
College office in University Hall. 

Athletics. “1893-94 wrought only one favorable change in the con- 
duct of athletic sports at Harvard College: It was at last made evident 
to the dullest apprehension that most of the men who took part in the 
highly competitive sports had been year after year brought to the princi- 
pal events in a state bordering on exhaustion, with the single exception 
of the team for track athletics, which has always been under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Lathrop. The employment of a physician to supervise 
the various crews, from which much gain was expected, led to no good 
result, the physician prescribing the drugs necessary to procure sleep 
for the overwrought men, but exercising no influence whatever to pre- 
vent them from becoming thus exhausted. This policy of overwork 
had been pursued by the coaches and captains for years in spite of the 
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steady protests of Dr. Sargent and Mr. Lathrop, both of whom are 
experts in regard to the physical condition of athletes. The current 
academic year is witnessing a thorough change in this respect for all 
the sports. 

“The evils of the intercollegiate sports, as described in the President’s 
report of last year, continue without real redress or diminution. In par- 
ticular, the game of football grows worse and worse as regards foul and 
violent play, and the number and gravity of the injuries which the play- 
ers suffer. It has become perfectly clear that the game as now played is 
unfit for college use. The rules of the game are at present such as to 
cause inevitably a large number of broken bones, sprains, and wrenches, 
even during trial or practice games played legitimately, and they also 
permit those who play with reckless violence or with shrewd violations of 
the rules to gain thereby great advantages. What is called the develop- 
ment of the game has steadily increased its risks, until they have become 
unjustifiable. Naturally the public is losing faith in the sincerity of the 
professed desire of coaches, captains, and promoters to reform it. 

“Tt should be distinctly understood, however, that the players them- 
selves have little real responsibility for the evils of the game. They 
are swayed by a tyrannical public opinion — partly ignorant and partly 
barbarous — to the formation of which graduates and undergraduates 
fathers, mothers, and sisters, leaders of society, and the veriest gamblers 
and rowdies all contribute. The state of mind of the spectators at a 
hard-fought football match at Springfield, New York, or Philadelphia 
cannot but suggest the query how far these assemblages differ at heart 
from the throngs which enjoy the prize-fight, cock-fight, or bull-fight, or 
which in other centuries delighted in the sports of the Roman arena. 
Several fatal accidents have happened this year to schoolboys and col- 
lege students on the football field; and in every strenuous game now 
played, whether for practice or in an intercollegiate or other competition, 
there is the ever present liability to death on the field. 

“It is often said that by employing more men to watch the players, 
with authority to punish instantly infractions of the rules, foul and vicious 
playing could be stopped. The sufficient answer to this suggestion is 
that a game which needs to be so watched is not fit for genuine sports- 
men. Moreover, experience indicates that it would be hard to find trust- 
worthy watchers. Extravagant expenditure for the teams throughout 
the season, and by the spectators at the principal games, continues to 
disgust the advocates of simple and rational manly sports. 

“Meanwhile it is to be observed that there is much wholesome physical 
exercise taken, and much genuine athletic sport enjoyed in the Univer- 
sity, in ways wholly independent of these exaggerated intercollegiate 
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games. ‘The variety of the exercises and sports is always increasing. 
For two years past the class exercises on the floor of the Gymnasium 
have been very useful; and during the current year military drill has 
been introduced. 

‘“‘ The athletic sports and exercises which commend themselves to sen- 
sible teachers and parents are those which can be used moderately and 
steadily, and which remain available in some measure in mature life. 
Such are gymnasium exercises, walking, running, rowing, sailing, riding, 
cycling, tennis, gunning, bowling, and fencing. The youthful expert in 
any of these sports and exercises will carry into his strenuous professional 
life a great source of enjoyment, and a real safeguard of health and of 
the invaluable capacity to endure without injury mental and moral stress. 
On the other hand, the games which demand so much practice and such 
severe training that the brain is temporarily dulled for all other use, or 
which require a combination of many individuals of like powers and 
tastes, or which contain as essential elements violent personal encounters, 
can have no direct application in the after life of professional or business 
men. Moreover, all games which require intense training for short periods 
present a serious physical and moral danger for the players, — the famil- 
iar danger of reaction when training stops. In education, therefore, it is 
the moderate and long-available exercises and sports which alone have 
real interest and value. The intense, highly competitive sports afford 
some stimulus for other and better things; but this stimulus is now too 
dearly bought.” 

The Scientific School. The President announces a large increase in 
instruction in Mechanical and Mining Engineering, and in Architecture, 
— the last being temporarily provided for by the generosity of Mr. James 
A. Garland of New York city, — and to the conversion of the Old Gym- 
nasium (the gift of the late Henry Bromfield Rogers) into a laboratory 
of mechanical engineering. The appointment of Lieut. Wirt Robinson 
as instructor in Military Science is recorded. The proportion of special 
students in the School has decreased from 60 per cent. in 1891-92 to 34 
per cent. the present year. ‘The Scientific School has shown, during the 
past eight years, a remarkable capacity for growth; but the departments 
of education to which its founder devoted it are the most expensive of all 
departments. Unlike the departments of Theology and Law, they need 
costly equipment, and a great amount of instruction addressed to the 
individual rather than to classes, Accordingly, the future of the Scien- 
tific School will depend greatly on the amount of endowment with which 
it is furnished. It cannot have a great expansion without liberal endow- 
ment.” 

The Graduate School. The Dean’s report “ exhibits plainly the same 
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fact which appears year by year in the choices of study made by the 
College students, namely, — that the subjects which chiefly engage the 
attention of students, at the most advanced stages, as well as at the most 
elementary, are languages, literatures, philosophy, history, and political 
science. Mathematics and the sciences are relatively neglected. That 
this fact is constant in an institution where choice of studies is perfectly 
free indicates the present comparative rarity of capacity and taste for 
strictly scientific studies. The great majority of students prefer the 
humanities, winning from them greater profit and greater enjoyment. 
It is superfluous, therefore, to protect the humanities by artificial pre- 
scriptions. The subjects which need fostering, alike in schools and uni- 
versities, are mathematics, physics, chemistry, botany, zodlogy, geography, 
and geology, with all the kindred sciences; for although these subjects 
are of immense importance to the progress of society, they do not attract 
an adequate number of students, — partly, perhaps, because they are, 
with the exception of arithmetic and some small portions of true geogra- 
phy, comparatively new subjects in schools and colleges.” 

The Divinity School. ‘The fundamental principle of the School is 
that students of theology should not be expected to commit themselves 
beforehand to any particular opinion, creed, ritual, or form of church 
government, but should remain free in these respects during the period 
of professional study. In spite of this unusual constitution, the number 
of students increases, and they represent an increasing number and va- 
riety of colleges, universities, and theological seminaries. Conducted as 
an undenominational school of Protestant Theology, the Harvard Divin- 
ity School is larger and more prosperous than it ever was as a Unitarian 
School. Nevertheless, the novel idea that education for the ministry 
need not be denominational makes its way but slowly against the com- 
mon opinion to the contrary.” 

The Law School. During the past twenty years the average age at 
which students have entered the School has changed very slightly. “A 
table in the report of the Dean of the Law School, which exhibits the 
average age at which students have entered the School during the past 
twenty years (page 127) is interesting because of the very slight change 
which has taken place in regard to the average age at admission during 
this period. The Harvard graduates are still over twenty-three years of 
age when they enter the Law School, the graduates of other colleges are 
a little older than the Harvard graduates, and the non-graduates are only 
from six months to a year younger than the graduates. The figures of 
this table show how little time the non-graduate has saved by not going 
to college; but they also show that the average graduate in Arts on 
admission to the Law School is at least two years older than he ought to 
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be; inasmuch as all young men entering the Law School are still three 
years distant from the earning of even the most modest livelihood, and 
most of them are four or five years distant from securing that degree of 
independence.” The President refers to the change in the requirements 
for admission, which has reduced the number of special students; he 
then proceeds: “ The Law School continues to earn a considerable sur- 
plus. It could afford to add to its staff at least one full professor and 
two instructors, but such additions would alter somewhat the character 
of the School, for the amount of instruction offered would then be de- 
cidedly larger than any one student could possibly avail himself of, and 
the elective principle would necessarily be introduced to a much larger 
extent than now. It will be interesting to see what effect on the resort 
to the School is produced by the regulation that every regular student 
must have previously obtained an academic degree of good quality. The 
Divinity School was the first department of the University to adopt this 
principle, and since it adopted this regulation it has steadily grown and 
improved; but the Divinity School always has been, and still is, a small 
school, whereas the Law School has become a large school. If the Law 
School remains large, in spite of requiring every regular student to hold a 
good academic degree on admission, it will have made a valuable contri- 
bution to the better organization of professional instruction in the United 
States.” 

The Medical School. “A change in the admission requirements was 
decided on during the year under review. After June, 1896, either 
French or German must be presented for admission in addition to all 
former requirements. All the professional schools of the University are 
gradually raising their requirements for admission ; but the requirements 
for admission to all the schools except the Schools of Divinity and Law 
are still deplorably low. They do not yet approach the requirements for 
admission to Harvard College. On the other hand, the Law School, as 
was mentioned in the last Report, requires a subject which is not taught 
at all in the secondary schools of the United States, namely, Blackstone’s 
Commentaries, and the Medical School requires Descriptive Chemistry 
and Qualitative Analysis, subjects which are taught in few secondary 
schools in the United States. There is great need of concerted action 
throughout the professional departments of this University, and, indeed, 
throughout all professional schools in the United States, in regard to 
their requirements for admission. Wherever it is not practicable to 
demand an academic degree for admission, the requirements for admis- 
sion should be carefully codrdinated with the subjects most frequently 
and effectively used in the programmes of American secondary schools. 
The medical laboratories of bacteriology and pathology developed new 
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activity during the year, in response to the new applications of bacteri- 
ology in diagnosis.” 

At the Dental School and the Veterinary School and Hospital the 
President chronicles effective work during the year, but the need of new 
buildings for both institutions has become urgent. A generous gift made 
it possible for the Veterinary Hospital to abandon the “subscription plan.” 

The Library. ‘The regular work of the Library in ordering, cata- 
loguing, and delivering books goes on with regularity, and the volume of 
work done steadily increases. Much of it is done, however, under great 
disadvantages, as has been repeatedly pointed out in these reports. The 
shelves of the present building have become so crowded that last spring 
it proved impossible to find room for the accessions without removing 
from Gore Hall a large number of the old books. Accordingly 15,000 
volumes were boxed and piled up in the cellar of Appleton Chapel, — 
a humiliating expedient to which the Librarian was simply forced to 
resort. The same thing will soon have to be done again. No sooner were 
these books boxed up than some of them were urgently wanted. Gifts 
and purchases taken together bring into Gore Hall at least 10,000 
volumes a year, besides many thousands of pamphlets, and there is now 
no suitable place to put these acquisitions. 

“The graduates and friends of the University should look squarely in 
the face the deplorable facts about the Library, which is the very core of 
the University considered as a place of instruction, and should have a 
building foremost among all the University buildings in architectural 
importance and in just adaptation to its uses. Such buildings Cornell, 
Pennsylvania, Princeton, Yale, Michigan, Northwestern, and Kansas 
universities have obtained within the last ten years; and Columbia is 
preparing to make her library the central feature of the magnificent 
group of buildings to be erected on her new grounds. The condition of 
things in Gore Hall is disheartening and mortifying. The reading-room 
is much too small for the number of readers, is badly lighted, and not 
ventilated at all; the catalogue and delivery-room is unwholesomely 
crowded all day; and the shelf-room for books is so completely occupied 
that the proper classification of the books has been arrested with the 
work half done. The daily work of the Library is all performed at great 
disadvantage, and in spite of the recent provision of fourteen class-room 
libraries outside of Gore Hall, the instruction in the advanced courses of 
some departments is seriously crippled. There is a considerable annual 
waste of labor, and therefore of money, caused by the scattering of books 
belonging to the same department, and the lack of proper spaces in which 
to arrange the accessions in the classes to which they belong. The press- 
ing needs are more stacks for books, enlarged quarters for the public cata- 
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logue, a spacious delivery-room, and a well-ventilated and well-lighted 
reading-room capable of accommodating 400 readers. 

“Eighteen years ago the Corporation, fully realizing the importance of 
the Library to the development of advanced instruction at Cambridge in 
all subjects, spent $90,000 out of their very limited unrestricted capital 
in enlarging the original Gore Hall. The unrestricted funds have never 
recovered from that abrupt reduction, — on the contrary, they have been 
still further diminished by occasional annual deficits in excess of annual 
surpluses. It is impossible for the Corporation to repeat that operation. 
The whole income of the University from invested funds and from tuition- 
fees is needed to maintain the present scale of expenditure for salaries, 
repairs and improvements, general expenses, and the various useful objects 
to which the incomes of special funds are devoted. Under these circum- 
stances, in the absence of any single benefactor who desires to erect a 
suitable reading-room and stack, is it not time that the whole body of 
the alumni and friends of the University should undertake to provide 
by a general subscription these indispensable means of instruction and 
research? It is the most comprehensive object for which money can be 
given to a university; for the Library is needed by every teacher and 
every student, no matter what his department. A well organized effort 
to raise a large fund for this purpose would have the eager support of 
every member of the University staff, and of every graduate and friend 
of the University who loves reading, or who understands how indispen- 
sable great collections of books are to the steady advancement of learning 
and the orderly progress of civilized society.” 

The Botanic Garden. During the year 2,800 out-of-door species and 
400 varieties were cultivated ; all the plants in formal beds and under the 
terrace were labeled. A gift of $10,000 enabled the Director to develop 
the museum and to contribute to the expenses of the Garden and Herba- 
rium. Lectures for teachers were provided, specimens were furnished to 
the public schools, and a summer course for teachers was held. 

The Herbarium was active “ first in collecting, secondly in identifying 
materials sent in for determination, thirdly in adding io the collection of 
mounted plants and to the library, fourthly in cataloguing, and finally in 
continuing the preparation of the ‘Synoptical Flora.’ These operations 
are maintained in part by the endowment of the Herbarium, but in large 
part by the gifts of friends of the Botanical Department for immediate 
use. These gifts, though very welcome, constitute but a precarious re- 
source for the maintenance of scientific work which demands not only 
continuity, but steady enlargement.” 

The Arnold Aboretum. Negotiations with the city of Boston in 
regard to adding about 75 acres of the Bussey estate to the grounds 
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already occupied by the Arboretum have not yet been concluded. Two 
courses in Dendrology have been given. The number of visitors to the 
Arboretum has been much increased by the completion of the ap- 
proaches. 

The imperative need at the Chemical Laboratory is improved venti- 
lation; but any increase in the number of students will involve an en- 
largement of the laboratories themselves. 

At the Jefferson Physical Laboratory several investigations have been 
brought to a successful conclusion. “ Mr. Sabine gave much attention to 
the invention of laboratory appliances for the course of instruction on 
light and heat, called Physics 2. This latter work is particularly appro- 
priate to the Jefferson Laboratory, because from that Laboratory has 
issued a large number of inventions and adaptations of apparatus which 
were necessary to the introduction of laboratory teaching of Physics into 
the grammar and high schools. From this department also proceeded 
the first successful method of testing the attainments of pupils in general 
Physics, that method, namely, which relies in the case of each pupil on a 
written examination, a laboratory examination, and the production of his 
original note-book of experiments performed. ‘This method is applicable 
in all natural sciences, and is an important contribution to the successful 
introduction of systematic laboratory instruction in the various sciences 
into schools and colleges. Without a good method of examination it is 
difficult to maintain in any subject an adequate standard of accurate and 
producible knowledge. It used to be said that only the languages and 
mathematics lent themselves to thorough tests of attainment. This is no 
longer the case. All the sciences lend themselves to accurate methods 
of testing, both in school and in college, even at elementary stages of 
instruction, provided only that a sensible method of testing be used.” 

The Observatory. Remarkable activity is shown by the publications ; 
“they were not only numerous and extensive, but they covered a great 
variety of subjects, including the zone observations made by Professor 
Rogers, meteorological observations in considerable variety, photometry, 
stellar spectra, eclipses, the aspects of Mars and Jupiter, comets, variable 
stars, a discussion of photographic and visual observations, and descrip- 
tions of astronomical apparatus and instruments. 

“A portion of the work of the Observatory — namely, the photometric 
observations made with the meridian photometer — was criticised last 
summer by Mr. S. C. Chandler, an astronomer of merit, formerly con- 
nected with the Observatory, on the basis of certain errors in the indenti- 
fication or observation of a few very faint variables. The criticism was 
based on too small a number of exceptional instances; and it has been 
completely answered by the recent publication of an extensive comparison 
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made at the Potsdam Observatory of the photometric magnitudes ob- 
tained at that institution with those of the Harvard Observatory, and of 
the Uranometria Oxoniensis. The Director of the Observatory exhibits 
graphically (p. 200) a comparison of the Harvard, Potsdam, and Oxford 
results, showing the relative accuracy of the three bodies of photometric 
work. The result is completely satisfactory to Harvard University.” 

The Museum of Comparative Zoilogy lacks an adequate endowment. 
. . . Experience has “demonstrated that gentlemen actively engaged in 
teaching and research cannot be depended on, as a rule, for the daily 
care and increase of large collections. A separate staff of Museum as- 
sistants has to be provided whose time and thought go to the Museum 
and not to teaching. . . . It is unsafe to allow collections intended for 
exhibition to be used for purposes of instruction; hence separate collec- 
tions for purposes of teaching have to be provided and maintained. The 
departments of Zovlogy and Geology are paying attention to the forma- 
tion of collections intended as means of instruction. The Mineralogical 
Department, under the direction of Professor Cooke, has for many years 
made careful discrimination between specimens on exhibition and speci- 
mens which may be used in lectures and laboratories for purposes of 
demonstration.” 

The Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology “is 
in the same condition as most of the great collections belonging to the 
University, whether of books or other objects. It has many more objects 
collected than it can adequately study, describe, exhibit, and use to ad- 
vantage, yet the collecting must go on. In American archaeology, as in 
many other subjects, the opportunities for collecting instructive materials 
must be seized as they occur, otherwise they may be lost forever. The 
building is far too small to hold all the stores already collected ; there is 
little money to pay for the great labor of studying, sorting, mounting, 
and cataloguing the objects which ought to be exhibited; and even the 
time of the Curator of the Museum cannot be wholly devoted to it. 
Under these conditions of inadequate endowment it is a satisfaction to see 
that the Museum receives year by year substantial aid from generous per- 
sons interested in archaeological research. More than $6,000 was given 
to the Museum for immediate use during the year 1893-94.” 

Mrs. Hemenway’s collection has been received. Explorations at Copan, 
Honduras, are to be pursued in codperation with other institutions. 

The Semitic Museum “has increased gradually and steadily in value 
and interest, and it has been the object of repeated gifts. A friend of 
the Museum makes a standing offer to give $25,000 toward the cost of a 
building for the Semitic Department, provided $25,000 more be raised. 
$1,000 have been contributed for this purpose, and it is proposed to make 
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an effort, with the strong approval of the Corporation, to raise the re- 
maining $24,000 so soon as the revival of business shall give proper 
opportunity. The present quarters of the collection in the Peabody 
Museum are entirely insufficient to exhibit the objects already in hand. 
It is, moreover, desirable that the library of the Department should be 
near the collection, and that a lecture-room be provided near both Mu- 
seum and library.” 

Miscellaneous. The Schools Examination Board examined three 
secondary schools; the expense, from $120 to $150 for schools near 
Boston, precludes many schools from employing the Board. The students 
in Summer Courses numbered 493 against 346 in 1893. “ During the 
past five years there has been received from Summer Schools $44,768, 
and there has been paid out $43,198. The schools have therefore earned 
somewhat more than they have cost. It should be remembered, however, 
that they have had the gratuitous use of the University buildings and 
equipment, and have profited by the announcements of the schools made 
in numerous University documents. On the whole, the service rendered 
to teachers by these schools has been very considerable, and the effect on 
the University of bringing to Cambridge during the summer, for a six 
weeks’ period of hard study hundreds of the most ambitious and compe- 
tent teachers in the smaller colleges and the secondary schools, has been 
decidedly beneficial. The University is under obligations to Professor 
Shaler, Chairman of the Faculty’s committee, for the intelligence and 
vigor with which he has directed this summer work since 1888-89.” 
The Corporation gave the City of Cambridge about 10,370 feet of land 
for widening Harvard Street; they have further negotiated with the 
Cambridge Park Commission for the sale of certain lots on the north bank 
of Charles River desired by the Commission, including that on which the 
Boathouse stands. Holyoke House and Wadsworth House have been 
exempted from taxation. A Medical Visitor has been appointed. The 
Locker Building on Soldier’s Field has been finished and accepted. At 
Memorial Hall the following arrangement has been made: all the tables 
are “conducted as club tables, each club having one half. more members 
than there are seats at the table, and each club making whatever arrange- 
ments might prove necessary to prevent the presence at any one time of 
more members than there are seats. This plan has been put in operation 
during the current year, and has proved to be a great improvement on 
the previous arrangement. Nearly two hours being allowed for each 
meal, it is found that there is practically no difficulty in avoiding the 
presence at one time of more members than there are seats. Some of the 
clubs have voluntarily admitted more than twenty-one members ; so that 
the capacity of the Hall is quite as large as it ever was. The new arrange- 
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ment has also permitted some improvement in the service; but the ser- 
vice has always been the weak point in Memorial Hall, and a further 
improvement of it is very desirable.” The President alludes to improve- 
ments in the Foxcroft Club; to the raising of rents in Hollis and Stough- 
ton ; to the completion of Perkins and Conant, — the former supplying a 
gross rent of $12,300 and the latter one of $9,975; tothe prohibition of 
political rallies, and of punches on Commencement, in College buildings. 
His report closes with a review of the financial condition. 

Finances. ‘“ When the academic year 1893-94 opened, the Corpora- 
tion found themselves in face of a deficit of $25,181.26 in the Univer- 
sity, College, and Library account, these three departments being really 
dependent on the College proper. Moreover, there had been a deficit of 
$6,432.88 in this same account for the year 1891-92. The other depart- 
ments gave no occasion for special anxiety ; but it was obviously neces- 
sary to curtail expenses in the departments dependent on the College. 
Salaries could not be reduced either in number or amount; for all 
engagements with teachers annually appointed had been made in the 
preceding spring or early summer. Indeed, the total of salaries in the 
University, College, and Library account was larger in 1893-94 than it 
was in 1892-93 by the sum of $14,687.75. The Corporation imme- 
diately addressed themselves to the reduction of expenses, selecting those 
ways which were least likely to impair the efficiency of the institution. 
The success with which the needed reduction was effected may be seen in 
the Treasurer’s Statement (page 7). ‘ After adding the income of the 
Stock Account to its capital to make good in part former deficits, there 
has been a deficit for 1893-94 of only $518.54.’ The main items in 
which the reduction was effected were University expenses, repairs of 
College edifices, general College expenses, summer schools, and Library 
expenses. In these items alone the reduction amounted to more than 
$24,000. In spite of the prevailing depression of business during the 
year, the income of the University from invested funds declined only very 
slightly (Treasurer’s Statement, page 6), and there was a considerable 
increase of tuition-fees. This increase in the College alone amounted to 
nearly $14,000. The reductions were felt by the instructors in three 
directions. Most of the appropriations for collections and laboratories 
were reduced by 20 per cent. ; the amount of printing done for the bene- 
fit of their classes was sensibly reduced ; and the amount paid for assist- 
ants to instructors, outside the salary list, was diminished by 40 per cent. 

“For the year 1894-95, the Corporation could look forward to some 
increase of revenue from the rents of Perkins and Conant Halls, and 
they also could avoid increasing the salary list. The vacancies that 
occurred by death or resignation during the year under review were 
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either filled by appointing teachers of lower academic rank, or were only 
partially filled. The net reduction in the amount of the salary list in the 
University, College, and Library for the current year will be about $8,000, 
or 24 per cent. No individual’s salary has been reduced ; and some 
salaries have been raised, under standing rules, or in acknowledgment of 
merit and service. The total salary list in these departments, though 
smaller than in 1893-94, is larger than in 1892-93. In spite of this 
reduction, the total amount of instruction offered during the current year 
is a little larger than the total amount of instruction offered in the year 
1893-94, as has been already mentioned. A comparison of the lists of 
teachers for the two years will explain these apparently inconsistent facts 
in regard to salaries on the one hand and the volume of teaching on the 
other. In 1894-95 there are in the whole University three professors 
fewer than in 1893-94, three assistant professors more, four lecturers 
fewer, five instructors more, and fourteen more demonstrators and assist- 
ants. The total number of teachers in the University is larger by fifteen ; 
but on the whole the average grade of the teachers has been a little 
reduced. During the current year the President and Fellows intend to 
pursue a frugal policy, and to keep their expenditures in the University, 
College, and Library account well within their income. At the same 
time they recognize the fact that the main causes for anxiety which 
affected prudent managers of great trusts during 1893-94 are now pass- 
ing away.” 


THE TREASURER’S STATEMENT. 

[The following extracts are made from the statement of the Treasurer for the 
year 1893-94. — Eprror.] 

The general investments produced a net income of $305,459.71, or 
4f4, per cent. The rate shows a loss of 745; of one per cent. from last 
year. 

“While the gains and the losses of income from Funds have nearly 
offset one another, for the University, College, and Library accounts, taken 
together, there has been a considerable increase of income from more 
tuition-fees, with a great net reduction of expenses, excluding the item 
of salaries for instruction, which is larger than ever before. After add- 
ing the income of the Stock Account to its capital to make good in part 
former deficits, there has been a deficit for 1893-94 of only $518.54. 
For 1892-93, after using for current expenses the whole income of the 
Stock Account, the deficit was $25,181.26. 

“The Divinity School having used for the first time the income of 
the Charles L. Hancock Fund towards the salary of the John Hancock 
professor, has had a surplus of $751.18, after spending more money 
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than before for improvements. For 1892-93 there was a deficit of 
$2,822.15. 

“The Law School, with less tuition-fees, has had a surplus of 
$11,134.77. For 1892-93 the surplus was $13,818.56. 

“For the Medical School less tuition-fees and a larger outlay for 
salaries and other purposes have caused a deficit of $5,367.73. For 
1892-93 there was a surplus of $3,185.83. 

“The Dental School, with more tuition-fees, has had a surplus of 
$3,465.56. For 1892-93 the surplus was $2,119.47. 

“The Lawrence Scientific School has had many more tuition-fees 
and a much larger outlay, with a deficit of $27,76.78. For 1892-93 
the deficit was $929.20. 

“The Museum of Comparative Zodlogy has spent all the income of 
its restricted funds as required by the conditions of gift, and has used 
the surplus income of the Agassiz Memorial Fund, as heretofore, to pay 
interest upon, and to repay in part, the principal of the advances from 
the Memorial Fund, which were used to extend the Museum building 
and to buy fossils. 

“For the general account of the Observatory there has been a surplus 
of $193.31, the larger income from the Robert Treat Paine Fund hav- 
ing been mostly spent during the year. For 1892-93 there was a deficit 
of $1,042.56. Nearly all the income of the Boyden Fund has been 
used for the expedition to Peru, and the large gifts from Mrs. Draper, 
for current use, have been spent, as heretofore, for the special research 
work of the Draper Memorial. 

“The Bussey Institution, with more income from the Bussey property 
and from tuition-fees, has made its usual expenditure and had a surplus 
of $2,837.96. For 1892-93 the surplus was $383.72. 

“The Veterinary School has had more income from tuition-fees, and 
less from its Hospital and Forge. The deficit has been $2,762.92. For 
1892-93 there was a nominal surplus of $138.78. Bills which should 
have been paid in that year have since been paid and have made the 
deficit for 1893-94 larger than it would otherwise have been. This 
year gifts for current use have made good the loss from annual subscrip- 
tions. The Veterinary School has no endowment, and its gifts for cur- 
rent use have been few. The financial condition of the School has never 
been good, and its debt to the University is now large.” 

The gifts received for capital account amounted to $129,044.10; the 
gifts for immediate use amounted to $53,846.22. The total principal in 
July 31, 1894, was $8,367,268.72, against $8,390,543.53 last year. 

The following table summarizes the income and expenses of the 
various departments and special funds : — 
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Receipts. Payments. 
University ... . . . . . $81,040.49 $287,270.62 
College ...... =. + » 484,589.41 445,409.68 
Library ....... . . 48,215.23 45,944.72 
Divinity School. . . . . . . 38,453.25 34,913.74 
Law Scholl . . ... . . . 73,398.38 59,732.05 
Medical School. . . . . . . 111,789.41 115,202.26 
Dental School . . . . . 20,985.37 12,326.99 
Lawrence Scientific Beheal . . . 60,938.11 53,605.46 
Museum of Comparative Zoology 28,425.30 28,043.26 
Observatory... .. . . . 49,440.86 53,717.58 
Bussey Institution. . . . . . 15,880.05 13,042.09 
James Arnold Fund . .. . . 17,552.19 7,174.58 
Arnold Arboretum. . . . 18,832.74 16,529.38 
School of Veterinary Metis . 23,592.09 26,355.01 
Bussey Trust. . . . . . « 24,296.04 24,296.04 
Price Greenleaf Fund . . . + 98,064.16 37,964.16 
Gray Fund for Engravings. . . 774.25 1,198.25 
Daniel Williams Fund ... . 794.87 820.76 
Sarah Winslow Fund. ... . 232.56 240.17 
Class Funds. . wee 185.00 185.00 
Huntington F. Woleott Fi and co 508.15 499.00 
John Witt Randall Fund .. . 1,466.42 839.03 
Sundry Accounts . . .. . . 8,293.94 9,756.45 
$1,122,747.37 $1,275,066.28 
1,122,747.37 
Balance . . . . $152,318.91 

DEPARTMENTS. 

ARCHITECTURE. 


The Department of Architecture has begun its work this year under 
encouraging conditions. It has altogether 32 students, of whom 8 are 
College undergraduates, 1 College special student, 10 special students 
in the Scientifie School, leaving 18 who are taking the regular pre- 
scribed course in Architecture. Of the whole number 28 are in the 
entering Class, and five in the second year. Four of these took the 
course on the development of classic architecture given last year as one 
of the courses in Fine Arts. It is greatly to be regretted that no College 
graduates are taking the course. The new Department occupies the 
frame building on Jarvis Street, known hitherto as the Society Building. 
The large room in the upper floor is used as a drafting-room, and here is 
placed the collection of casts, which already includes reproductions of 
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some of the best examples of classical and mediaeval form. The walls have 
been hung with drawings and enlarged photographs of important build- 
ings. An adjoining room is used as the Department Library, to which 
the students have free access. ‘The books so far purchased relate mainly 
to classical architecture. The most important works on Renaissance and 
Mediaeval architecture will be added successively as the historical study 
of these styles is taken up in following years. A collection of photo- 
graphs is also being formed, and will be added to as the need arises. 
Among the drawings owned by the Department is a series made by Mr. 
T. A. Fox, during a recent visit to Greece, showing in facsimile the 
patterns of a number of terra-cottas (simas and antefixes), mainly from 
the Acropolis Museum at Athens. The color has been fully shown from 
the remains of color actually existing in the original fragments. There 
is now being made for the Department a model, one tenth full size, of one 
corner of the Parthenon, in such a way that it can be taken apart, block 
by block, to show the construction. It is hoped that this will be com- 
pleted in March. — The course of study is so arranged that professional 
work begins in the first year, and is continued through four years. In 
the first year the history of ancient architecture is so taken up as to give 
the student a familiarity with classic form as a basis for the subsequent 
practice of original designs, which continues through the whole of the 
following three years. The drawing courses run parallel to and illustrate 
the lectures. The students in the first year have exercise in memory 
drawing and drawing from dictation, as a preparation for the work in 
original design which is to follow. The assistant in Architecture, Mr. 
Bemis, has charge of the drawing-room, and is constantly present. Mr. 
Newton and Assistant Professor Warren are there on alternate days. 
The prescribed course includes the principal courses given by the Fine 
Arts Department, and the close alliance of the two departments is of the 
greatest advantage. It is to be regretted that they could not have occu- 
pied parts of the same building. The closer association of the two would 
in itself be of the greatest benefit, and the collections of each would then 
have been available for the other, thus practically doubling the resources. 
It is the strong hope of the Department of Architecture that such a plan 
may be ultimately possible. — The Department aims to treat Architec- 
ture as essentially a fine art, and to lead students to perceive that the art 
of a really beautiful building is inherent in the very structure itself, and 
dependent upon the imaginative expression of practical requirements. 
The students will be led to think of their designs as actual buildings 
intended to mect actual wants, not as mere pictures on paper. The 
greatest stress will be laid on the study of plan and composition in masses 
and in light and shade as the basis of architectural design. The course 
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is so planned that the largest possible amount of time may be devoted to 
original design. The practical requirements of various classes of build- 
ings will be carefully studied. The drawing-room is open all day, and 
it is hoped that arrangements may be made next year to have it open 
in the evening also. If this can be done it will be a great aid to the 
work of the Department. Courses on the strength of materials and on 
construction are conducted by the Engineering Department, specially 
arranged to meet the wants of students of architecture. 
H. Langford Warren. 


ECONOMICS. 


The matter that has of late most engaged the attention of the Depart- 
ment has been the welcome and yet embarrassing growth in the number 
of students taking the introductory course known as Economics 1. This 
has risen from 179 in 1889-90 to 201 in ’90-91, 288 in ’91-92, 322 in 
92-93, 340 in ’93-94, until in the present year it is 398. Such an in- 
crease necessarily raises grave questions both of educational method and 
of academic discipline. Those professors to whose labors in past years 
the success of the course has been due are still of opinion that the reci- 
tation method, in its best form, — the discussion day after day and chapter 
by chapter of some great treatise like the work of John Stuart Mill, — 
furnishes a mental training such as no other plan can provide. But for 
its successful practice it is necessary either that the class should be quite 
small, or that, if divided, the sections should be few and small. Accord- 
ingly it became evident that some modification of plan was necessary ; 
and last year the arrangement was hit upon of retaining the section work 
for the greater part of the year, but diversifying it with three months of 
set lectures at different periods by Professors Taussig, Ashley, and Cum- 
mings. The experiment was so satisfactory that it has been repeated this 
year; and, in the absence of Professor Taussig, Professors Ashley and 
Cummings have each lectured for six weeks. If the numbers continue 
to grow, it may seem advisable in the future to take further steps in the 
same direction. But Upper Massachusetts, in spite of its historical asso- 
ciations, has abominable acoustic properties ; the room in Boylston, which 
was suggested as an alternative, is redolent of Chemistry; and it may 
ultimately become necessary to invade the sacred precincts of Sanders 
Theatre. —In the absence of Professor Taussig upon his sabbatical, 
before referred ta, his course on Economic Theory (Econ. 2) has been 
divided into two half-courses, and undertaken by Professor Ashley and 
Professor Macvane. Professor Macvane’s action will do something to 
break down that middle wall of partition between departments which is 
sometimes so curiously high and strong in this University of free elec- 
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tives. It need scarcely be added that to those who know how consider- 
able have been Professor Macvane’s contributions to economic theory, 
and how great his reputation is with foreign economists, he seems alto- 
gether in place when he takes part in the economic instruction of Harvard 
University. — Professor Taussig’s course on Railway Transportation 
(Econ. 5) has been assigned for the present year to Mr. G. O. Virtue, ’92 ; 
his other courses have been suspended. — Mr. John Cummings, ’91, has 
returned, with a year’s experience as instructor and his doctorate, from 
the University of Chicago, and is now an Assistant in Econ. 1; he is 
also offering a new course on Comparative Poor Law and Administra- 
tion. — The instructors in this, as in other Departments, find themselves 
increasingly hampered by the difficulty of providing the necessary books 
for the use of students. Oxford and Cambridge Universities, with 
hardly more students than Harvard, have libraries in every college, 
together with the Union libraries and the University libraries ; here in 
Harvard, if an instructor in class mentions any but the best known of 
books, the chances are that there is only one copy in the place, — that in 
the University Library ; and unless he has been provident enough to have 
that book “reserved,” some undergraduate promptly takes it out, and 
nobody else can see it. It is true that undergraduates ought to buy more 
books; but frequently there is not a copy to be had even in the Boston 
bookstores. It would certainly be a great relief if the societies could 
see their way to create, each for itself, a modest working library of a 
few hundred books. Meanwhile something may be done by strengthen- 
ing the Departmental Library in University Hall. This, which owes its 
creation to the generosity of some of the members of the Class of 1879, 
is in urgent need of enlargement; and the professors in the Department 
will be glad to hear from any graduate whose eye this happens to catch. 
— Finally, it may be advisable to mention that, as the result of careful 
deliberation on the part of the members of the Division Committee, a 
detailed statement of requirements for the Degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy in Political Science was drawn up last spring, and will now be found 
at the end of the Division pamphlet. This Statement is noteworthy in 
that it defines for the first time the “general” examination, and the 
examination on “a special field;” and also for the stress it lays upon 
“a broad basis of general culture ” as the foundation of specialist work. 
“ A command of good English, spoken and written, the ability to make 
free use of French and German books, and a fair acquaintance with 
general history ” are mentioned as “of special importance.” 


W. J. Ashley. 
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PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 
MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

The large number of new men in the entering class has made it neces- 
sary for the Medical School Faculty to take steps for the enlargement 
of the laboratory facilities of the Anatomical, Histological, and Bacterio- 
logical departments. For the first time in the history of the School there 
has not been room enough in the Histological Laboratory for all the class 
to be accommodated at one time. Previously it has been the custom to 
have not only the entering class present at the histological exercises, but 
also the classes from the Dental and Veterinary Schools. This year the 
class had to be divided and the members of the other Schools are given 
separate instruction by Drs. Ames and De Lue, under the supervision 
of Professor Minot. The probable solution of this problem will be that 
each department will have one head and a number of under instructors. 
— Professor Minot, as President of the National Society of Naturalists, 
made an address before that society at its annual meeting in Baltimore, 
on “The Work of the Naturalist in the World,” which will be published 
in the Popular Science Monthly. We has also ready for publication, as 
the result of a long series of investigations, a paper entitled ‘“‘ New Con- 
clusions in Regard to the Laws of Heredity.” This will be published in 
Germany. — The publication of statistics of obscure anatomical points 
from the material of the Anatomical Laboratory has been very large 
and complete. Indeed, it is safe to say that no similar large number 
of statistics have appeared from any American dissecting-room.— To 
aid in the teaching facilities of the department a series of large anatom- 
ical pictures has been prepared, under the personal supervision of the 
Professor of Anatomy. These will be used to illustrate topographical 
anatomy, fulfilling the requirements of the most modern ideas. In 
addition to these charts, a model of the human skeleton, by Mr. James 
Emerton, has just been completed. Every bone is enlarged six times its 
original size, and yet, being of papier maché, it is perfectly adapted to 
the lecture-room use. The accuracy of the detail of the work has been 
guaranteed by the close personal supervision of the professor. It was 
found at the end of the last year that there would be need of a new 
cold room for the use of the Anatomical Department. This was put in 
during the past summer at an expense of over three thousand dollars. 
The most modern appliances are used. The process consists of con- 
verting liquid ammonia into gas, and then, in turn, condensing the gas, 
with the aid of running water. The pressures carried are about 160 
pounds on the compression side, and 18 to 20 pounds on the expansion 
side. The machinery for the conversion of the ammonia into vapor 
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is doubled throughout, to insure constant working. The température 
inside of the box is kept at from 12° to 25° F., with one of the engines 
running only about four hours out of the twenty-four. One great ad- 
vantage of this system is that the air is maintained perfectly dry, the 
moisture being precipitated in the form of frost upon the cold expansion 
pipes. There is a good-sized closet, with a separate door, which is for 
the use of the Pathological Department. The whole is lighted with elec- 
tricity. — It is proposed to have lectures upon veins and fasciae, in con- 
nection with the course of advanced anatomy, and these lectures will be 
an entirely new feature.— Some of the graduates may be interested 
to learn of the methods of teaching which have been adopted by the 
new demonstrator of anatomy, in that portion of the Anatomical Depart- 
ment which comes under his immediate supervision. The fourteen tables 
in the Anthropotomic Laboratory are divided among the four assistants. 
Several times a week each student is quizzed by the assistants, and 
marked upon the general knowledge shown of the part he is dissecting. 
Once a week the demonstrator looks over the marks of the men, and 
then devotes most of his time to the men whose knowledge is thus 
shown to be below par. At the end of the course, the marks a man 
has received, together with the opinion formed by the demonstrator, 
determines whether the “part” shall be credited to the man or not. 
By this means every one’s work is supervised, and when he has been 
credited with having dissected three parts, it is quite sure that he has 
done his work intelligently. Sometimes a man is obliged to dissect 
several times before he can be credited the necessary number; and one 
man has dissected six parts and been as yet credited with none. In 
addition to the work done by the students themselves in the dissecting- 
room, the demonstrator gives each day a brief, informal demonstration, 
going over the work that the men may expect to find in their day’s dis- 
secting, and explaining the difficult points likely to arise. Great econ- 
omy. of material is practiced, and any odd parts are given to graduates 
for special dissection. Dr. Dexter’s personal work is in Embryology, 


trying to explain by foetal conditions several anatomical facts. 
A. K. Stone, ’83. 


LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


The rate of increase in the number of students attending the Scientific 
School has been somewhat lessened this year, yet, considering the unfor- 
tunate condition of business in this country and the prevailingly slender 
means of the families from which the students come, it is not unsatis- 
factory ; it is considerably more than the average gain of the Schools of 
the University. The attendance on the four-year course in architecture, 
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in this the first year of its organization, shows that the establishment of 
the department was timely. Twenty-five students registered as first-year 
students ; while four were admitted to advanced standing. Owing to the 
liberality of Mr. Garland, the department has been well provided with 
the means of illustrations, by casts, drawings, models, and a collection of 
books for the immediate use of the students. Although the building 
which is used by the department is not ill-adapted to the needs, it is not 
large enough to accommodate any considerable increase in the number of 
students. It will probably be necessary to add a wing to the structure, 
in order to provide for the increase of next year. The department of 
engineering has gained much by the addition of the laboratory and other 
accommodations which have been made for it in the remodeled old gym- 
nasium: which has proved more fit for its new use than could have been 
anticipated. The most immediate need of this department is now for 
a laboratory of applied geology, which shall contain the apparatus re- 
quired in treating so much of metallurgy and ore processes as is demanded 
in the course in mining engineering, and also certain appliances which 
may serve for research work in theoretical geology. 

The natural and now steady growth of this School will bring from 
tuition-fees the money which is necessary for the increase of its teaching 
force. The increase in buildings and apparatus cannot thus be provided 
for: those gains must come from gifts. By the will of the late Mr. 
Arthur Rotch the School is to receive a bequest of $25,000, which is to 
be devoted to the use of the department of architecture. This, the first 
large gift received by the School since the Barringer bequest, comes from 
a grandson of Abbot Lawrence, the founder. Much of the new life of 
the School was due to the attention which Mr. Rotch gave to its interests 
during his long service as a member of its visiting committee. 


N. S. Shaler, s 62. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Certain noteworthy additions are to be made in the session of 1895 
to the instruction previously given in the Summer School. The courses in 
English are increased in number from three to five ; those in Geology from 
four to seven; those in Engineering from three to five. Courses in new 
departments are to be given as follows: in Common Law; in methods of 
teaching Geometry and Algebra; in Freehand Drawing, and in Highway 
Engineering. The last-named course is an interesting experiment, look- 
ing towards a diffusion of knowledge concerning the art of road-building. 
This year, more clearly than before, the work of the School is devised for 
teachers. Except the instruction in one or two special subjects, such 
as that last mentioned, all the courses are intended to aid teachers. 

N. S. Shaler, s 62. 
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The Corporation. 


THE CORPORATION. 


DEATH OF JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, ’53. 


John Quincy Adams, ’53, died of apoplexy at his home at Quincy on 
August 13, 1894. The oldest son of Charles Francis Adams, ’25, and 
grandson of President John Quincy Adams, 1787, he was born in Quincy, 
Sept. 22, 1833, studied at the Boston Latin School, and entered Harvard 
in 1849. After graduating with the Class of 1853 he read law and was 
admitted to the bar, but he early preferred the life of a gentleman 
farmer to that of a practicing lawyer. He entered earnestly into the 
civic affairs of Quincy, was moderator at town-meetings, road-master, 
trial justice, and school committeeman, and represented the town in the 
Massachusetts legislature in 1865, 1867, 1870, and 1873. To him was 
largely due the adoption of the Quincy School System. Before the Civil 
War he was a Free Soiler and Republican, and during the contest he 
vigorously supported President Lincoln, and was a member of Governor 
Andrew’s staff ; but he broke away from the Republican party on account 
of its reconstruction policy, and for nearly thirty years he held an almost 
unique position among the radical Democrats of Massachusetts. In 
1867 and 1868 he was the regular Democratic candidate for governor ; 
in 1872, seceding from the Greeley wing of his party, he was nominated 
for the vice-presidency, on an independent ticket headed by Charles 
O’Conor; in 1879 he again seceded from the Democratic regulars, 
pledged to General Butler, and led a forlorn hope of so-called “ Fanueil 
Hall Democrats.” In 1873 he was candidate for lieutenant-governor. 
In 1893 he was offered a position in President Cleveland’s Cabinet, 
which he declined. In 1887, at the request of Governor Ames, he 
became a Metropolitan Sewerage Commissioner, and in 1891 Governor 
Russell appointed him to the Rapid Transit Commission. In 1877 he 
was elected to the Corporation, and served Harvard continuously as a 
Fellow until his death. He was President of the Association of the 
Alumni. Mr. Adams married Miss Fanny C. Crowninshield, by whom 
he had six children: George Caspar (H. U. 1886), Charles Francis (H. 
U. 1888), Arthur, and a daughter survive. 


ELECTION OF SAMUEL HOAR, ’67. 


On December 13, 1894, the Board of Overseers confirmed the election 
of Samuel Hoar, ’67, to be a Fellow, in place of the late J. Q. Adams. 
Mr. Hoar is the oldest son of Judge E. R. Hoar, 35, of Concord. He 
was born in 1845, and after graduating in the Class of 1867, he stud- 
ied law with the Hon. G. F. Hoar, ’46, at Worcester and Washington, 
D. C., and at the Harvard Law School. While in Washington he was 
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pardon-clerk in the office of the United States Attorney-General, under 
presidents Johnson and Grant. He was admitted to the Suffolk Bar in 
1870, and has ever since practiced in Boston. For two years he served 
as clerk to the District Attorney for the Suffolk District; he has also 
been Selectman and Water Commissioner of Concord. Since 1887 he 
has been general counsel for the Boston & Albany R. R. Co. In 1887 
he was elected Overseer, and was reélected in 1893. 
Editor. 


DEATH OF DR. FREEMAN SNOW, "738. 


Freeman Snow was born at Ellicottville, in western New York, in 
1841. His early years were spent on his father’s farm at that place. 
The outbreak of the Civil War found him a young man of twenty, deeply 
interested in the great question of the time. He was among the first to 
respond to the President’s call for volunteers. In May, 1861, he joined 
the 37th N. Y., with the rank of corporal. His first service was in gar- 
rison at Washington; but before the end of the year his regiment was 
sent to the front under McClellan. In the forward movement of 1862, 
and in the disastrous Seven Days which ended that movement, he bore 
an active part. In one of the final struggles near Malvern Hill he was 
severely wounded. His right arm was shattered, close to the shoulder, 
by a bullet. His retreating comrades were forced to leave him where 
he fell. After lying three days on the field, he was carried by the Con- 
federates to Richmond, and lodged in Libby Prison. His sufferings at 
this time must have been extreme; he could hardly be brought to speak 
of them. Only twice in my long acquaintance with him did I hear him 
mention that passage in his life. Broken and prostrated by his wound, 
he was cooped up in a crowded prison, with neither nurse nor surgical atten- 
tion, with a little musty corn and bad water for diet, —all this in the 
broiling heat of a Southern July. When at last he was handed over to 
the Union authorities, in an exchange of prisoners, he had reached a con- 
dition in which the surgeons pronounced recovery to be hopeless. But 
his vigorous constitution, aided by a sister’s nursing, brought him through. 
To the end of his life, however, he had painful daily reminders of his ser- 
vice in the army. He was never thoroughly well again. His wound 
took nearly twenty years to heal. 

When he recovered sufficiently to resume the ordinary business of life, 
he began preparations for college. He entered Phillips Academy at An- 
dover, and in 1869 entered Harvard College. Both at school and in 
college he had to rely mainly on his own earnings for support. During 
the last two years of his college course he acted as manager of the 
Thayer Club, —the Dining Association of those days. In spite of his 
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outside duties, he contrived to maintain a high rank in his studies. His 
classmates regarded him as a man of great capacity and excellent judg- 
ment, one who always got the true bearings of things. 

After receiving the A. B. degree in 1873, he taught history and interna- 
tional law in the Naval Academy at Annapolis. In 1875 he was appointed 
as teacher of history in the Boston Latin School, but resigned the position 
at the end of the year in order to resume his studies at Harvard. In 
1877 he received the degree of Ph. D. For the following three years he 
held a traveling fellowship, and studied in Germany and France. On 
his return, in 1880, he was appointed instructor in forensics, which posi- 
tion he held till 1884. In 1881 he was unexpectedly called on to act as 
instructor in American history, an arrangement which continued till 1883. 
While engaged in this service he prepared and published a “Guide to 
the Study of American History.” At the time of his death he was pre- 
paring a revised edition of this work, in answer to numerous calls for it 
from teachers of history. 

In 1886, on the retirement of Professor Torrey, he was appointed in- 
structor in international law. Now at last he found himself in a position 
for which long study and natural aptitude thoroughly fitted him. He 
had given much of his time, ever since graduation, to the study of inter- 
national relations and usages, past and present. He therefore entered on 
his new duties with enthusiasm. His teaching even resulted in greatly 
extending the interest in these studies. Year by year an increasing num- 
ber of the ablest students sought Dr. Snow’s instruction. In order to 
meet their demand for enlarged opportunities, two new courses were estab- 
lished: one in the history of international law and the other in the his- 
tory of American diplomacy. At the close of his service he had a large 
and enthusiastic body of young men at work under his direction. 

Mr. Snow was a man of solid rather than showy qualities. He was so 
modest and unassuming, so little inclined to put forward his own views or 
attainments, that casual acquaintances were almost sure to underrate him. 
Those who got near enough to know his real quality will always remem- 
ber him as a man of great abilities and remarkably wide scholarship. 
But the quality that, more than all others, shone through all his thoughts 
and actions, was a certain quiet glow of sweetness and nobility of tem- 
per. He was instinctively unselfish. For any worthy cause for any 
friend or neighbor, he could do an act of real heroism, as if it were a mere 
commonplace thing. 

Under his quiet exterior he had an unlimited fund of courage and de- 
votion. Nothing could turn him froma plan that he thought to be good. 
An example of this feature of his character is seen in his study of the 
common law. He felt that his lack of legal training placed him at a dis- 
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advantage in dealing with some phases of international law. This defi- 
ciency he resolved to remedy. In 1888, at the age of forty-seven, he 
entered the Law School. Though doing all the time full work as an 
instructor in the College, and though often suffering from ill health, he 
earried his law course through to the end,—receiving the LL. B. in 
1891. 

In 1893 he published his volume of “Cases and Opinions on Interna- 
tional Law.” Of this book it is safe to say that no other work of the 
kind can be compared with it. With characteristic modesty, the editor 
keeps his own share in the work as much as possible in the background. 
He announces the book as a mere compilation; but anybody who reads 
it with care, quickly discovers that it is much more than this. The 
selections are excellent, and they are most skilfully grouped ; but the 
notes and comments of the editor are at least as valuable as the material 
which they accompany. The whole work will lighten very materially the 
labors of students and teachers of international law. Its usefulness has 
been promptly and generally recognized. 

In 1893-94 he brought out a collection of Treaties and Conventions 
bearing on American history. This was designed primarily for the use 
of his own class in diplomatic history. At the time of his death he had 
just completed a course of lectures on international law before the Naval 
War College at Newport, R. I. The object of the course was to make 
clear those rules of international law which are important for naval offi- 
cers, — especially when serving in foreign waters. The Navy Depart- 
ment expects to publish a manual based on Dr. Snow’s manuscript. 

This brief outline is enough to show that Dr. Snow lived a busy and 
useful life. To those who knew him well, his example of patient devo- 
tion, of true-heartedness, and of unassuming wisdom, will remain a pre- 


cious memory. 
S. M. Macvane, ’ 73. 


THE QUINQUENNIAL CATALOGUE. 


The Quinquennial Catalogue for 1895 is now in preparation and will 
be issued, as usual, in June. I wish to ask all who have found errors or 
omissions in the edition of 1890 to send a list of them to me at once. 
Any misspelling of name, or any change of name, which it is desired to 
have recorded, should be made known now, as the “ Index of Graduates ” 
is already in press. 

I would also urge all graduates to examine their records in the last 
edition and send me information of any changes that should be made. 
Under the votes of the Corporation and Overseers the following facts 
are to be entered in the Quinquennial : — 
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1. Degrees conferred by other universities, colleges, and professional schools; 
honorary degrees, when a degree of the same grade is generally granted in 
regular course, being distinguished from those obtained by examination. 

2. Professorial appointments in other universities, colleges, and professional 
schools, provided that the course of study in such institutions be at least 
equivalent to the average attainments of a Harvard undergraduate or profes- 
sional student at the end of his second year. 

3. Professorial appointments under the United States government, or other 
national governments. 

4. The position of headmaster or principal in leading secondary schools, both 
public and endowed, and the position of master in the same having charge of 
special departments of study. (Private schools are not to be included.) 

5. The position of State Superintendent of Public Education, or whatever 
officer corresponds thereto, and that of Superintendent of Schools in cities of 
not less than 50,000 inhabitants. 

6. Membership in all foreign national societies in good standing, provided 
such membership is regarded by those societies as an honorable distinction. 

7. Membership in the National Academy of Sciences ; American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences ; American Philosophical Society ; Massachusetts His- 
torical Society. 

8. Membership other than resident in American societies of the same grade 
as the foreign societies recognized ; the grade of such societies to be deter- 
mined, as cases arise, by a standing committee of the University Council. 

9. Offices under the United States government: President ; Vice-President ; 
President of the Senate (when not the Vice-President); Member of the 
Cabinet; Senator; Member of the House of Representatives; Foreign 
Minister ; Justice and Chief Justice of the Supreme Court; Judge and 
Chief Justice of the Court of Claims ; Judge of a Circuit or District Court ; 
Major-General and higher ranks (not by brevet) ; Rear Admiral and higher 
ranks. 

10. Offices under the State governments : Governor ; Lieutenant-Governor ; 
Justice and Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 

11. Offices of similar grade, and honorary appointments, under foreign gov- 
ernments. 


It has happened in other years that important information has been 
delayed until late in the spring, and when received could not be used, 
because the pages affected had been cast. Such accidents can best be 
avoided by sending information at once. Deaths of graduates occurring 
abroad, or in distant parts of our own country, are not seldom unknown 
to me for a long time, and this is especially likely to happen in the case 
of graduates of the professional schools, where class organization is 
looser, or does not exist. Please send notice of deaths directly to me. 

Wan. H. TriviineHast, 
Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue, 
Harvard College Library, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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THE GYMNASIUM TO BE ENLARGED. 


Mr. Augustus Hemenway, ’75, has offered to build an addition to the 
Gymnasium, which he gave fifteen years ago, and the Corporation have 
accepted his offer. The plan is to extend the present east side of the 
Gymnasium towards the Scientific School building 46 feet, the addition 
to be of the same height as the adjoining part of the old building, and 
to contain ample accommodations for shower baths and 2,354 lockers. 
There will be four tiers of lockers, with a space of a little over seven feet 
between them. As in the Soldier’s Field athletic building, they will be 
in alcoves, each containing 32 lockers. Between adjoining alcoves an 
open space of a few inches running from the bottom to the top of the 
building will contain steam pipes for drying. The building will be heated 
by steam, and ventilated by valves running continuously under the eaves. 
All of the 28 shower baths will be on the first tier, on a level with the 
present basement, and separated from the locker-galleries by glass par- 
titions. This space will be at the bottom of a sort of well lighted by 
sky-lights in the roof. Around this well, on a level with the second and 
third tiers, will run drying galleries, connecting with the lockers by fly- 
doors. There will be stairs at all four corners of the locker-galleries, 
connecting the tiers. The fourth tier will be connected with the Direc- 
tor’s office on one side and the Trophy Room on the other. Both of 
these rooms will be extended eastward to almost twice their present size. 
The long rowing room in the second story of the present building will 
not be affected by the alterations. ‘This room, as well as the locker- 
galleries, will be lighted by windows opening on an area which runs round 
the shower bath room and the drying galleries. To meet all additional 
requirements for heat and hot water, the boiler room will be enlarged 
and a new boiler putin. There will also be a hot water tank, with a 
capacity of 1,000 gallons. The water-closets will remain as they are now. 
On the south side, to the right of the entrance, a second dormer window 
will be put in. The two gables on the east will be brought straight out 
to the eastern wall of the addition, and between them, above the fourth 
tier, will be two dormer windows. The number of new lockers in the 
addition is so large that none of those now in the basement will be 
required when the alterations are finished. The lockers upstairs will be 
allowed to remain for a time, but eventually these too will probably 
be removed. The space thus gained will make it possible to increase 
greatly the equipments of the Gymnasium. Mr. Hemenway wishes 
the alterations completed before the opening of the next college year. 
Messrs. Peabody & Stearns are the architects in charge of the work. 
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ATHLETICS. 


Rowing. 

Graduates and undergraduates were 
alike surprised early in January to 
learn that three members of the first 
squad of candidates for the University 
Crew had been removed, and that the 
resignation of the captain had been re- 
quired. The cause of this seemingly 
sudden action was that the men in 
question had broken training ; obvi- 
ously no other course was open to the 
Athletic Committee and coach if they 
expected to maintain discipline. That 
so many prominent candidates for any 
Harvard team should be guilty of such 
a breach indicates a lack of loyalty 
which may explain Harvard’s inferior- 
ity on field and river for several years 
past. — Ed. 

At this writing, Feb. 1, it is too 
early to give a detailed account of the 
rowing. Mr. Watson has pursued a 
somewhat different scheme of train- 
ing, not keeping the candidates rowing 
at the weights every day, but having 
them vary the machine-work with 
games of hockey on the ice, or other 
out-door exercise. J.R. Bullard, who 
has succeeded, at least temporarily, 
Fennessy as captain, already com- 
mands the confidence of his men. 

The following gives a summary of 
the work of the first squad for each 
day in the week, when the weather 
does not favor going outside: Mon- 
day and Wednesday, 600 strokes on 
machines at one stretch ; in the Gym- 
nasium, chest weights 100 times, 50 
squats, touching floor 50 times with 
fingers, lying on floor feet and legs 
20 times over head; Tuesday and 


Thursday, 400 strokes on the rowing 
machines, the work in the Gymnasium 
to finish with a four mile run at a dog- 
trot ; Friday — Monday’s programme 
is slightly altered by the strokes on the 
machines running up to 1,000; Satur- 
day, the crews are taken out for a 
brisk walk of four miles, returning on 
the run. 

On Jan. 31 the ’Varsity squad was 
reduced to 16 men, from whom the 
crew is likely to be chosen. They 
rowed then as follows: First Eight — 
Shepard, ’96, stroke, Stevenson, ’97, 7, 
Perkins, ’98, 6, R. L. Manning, 795, 5, 
Bullard (capt.), ’96, 4, Fennessy, ’96, 
3, Hollister, ’97, 2, E. Clark, ’96, bow. 
Second Eight —W. L. Webb, 2 L., 
stroke, Lewis, ’96, Rice, 96, L. T. Da- 
mon, 1 Gr., Stevens, 97, G. H. Wat- 
son, 97, F. B. Fox, ’96, and Forbes, 
06. 

Besides Mr. Watson, Legate, 77, 
Hammond, ’83, Watriss, 92, and other 
graduates have coached these squads, 
or the candidates for the Class crews. 
An unusual amount of interest has 
been taken by the students in row- 
ing matters since the football season 
closed. 


Baseball, 


There is still little news in regard to 
the work of the candidates for the nine. 
In numbers Captain Whittemore has 
plenty of material for most positions ; 
but whether there is exceptional quality 
in the candidates remains to be seen. 
The battery candidates began their 
instruction under Mr. Keefe, in the 
eage of the Carey building, early in 
January. Among the candidates were 
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six Freshmen, the fitting-school nines 


furnishing many good men. Paine, 
Ames, and A. Highlands, pitchers, 
and O’Malley, and Scannell, catchers, 
will try for the team. A new man 
will have to be found for ‘first base. 
Substitute R. E. Paine of last year’s 
team is a promising candidate for 
Corbett’s place in right field. Dickin- 
son, Cook, and Wiggin, all in College, 
are ineligible according to the author- 
itative interpretation of the four-year 
rule. For the position of third base, 
the candidates are short-stop Wins- 
low, J. R. MeVey, ’98, a prominent 
player on the Boston Latin School 
team last year, and Hoyt, ’98, of the 
Roxbury Latin School nine. 


Football, 
The Yale Game. 


The season ended disastrously. At 
Hampden Park, Springfield, on Nov. 
24, Yale beat Harvard 12 to 4; and 
at Philadelphia, on Nov. 29, the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania beat by 18 
points to 4. 

The game with Yale was particu- 
larly brutal, both sides being guilty 
of roughness after Captain Hinkey, of 
the Yale team, dropped with his knees 
on Wrightington, breaking his collar- 
bone, when the latter was already 
down. C. Brewer, Wrightington, and 
Hallowell, on the Harvard side, and 
Murphy, Jerrems, and Butterworth, 
on the Yale, had to be carried from 
the field. The scores were all made 
in the first half. Just at the end of 
the game, when Harvard kicked a 
goal, the referee called time and dis- 
allowed the goal. Not in many years 
has so much fault been found with the 
officials. — Ed. 

The teams were as follows : — 
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HARVARD. YALE. 
Cabot, L0,...+.reeeb ony { FA Hinkay, Capt. 
Hallowell 
8. W., Wheeler, } Diiccseciseuoons 1. t., Beard 
IB aes sbnnccvegecenceeens 1. g., McCrea 
We Ose a6 ckcecicccseessenda c., Stillman 
Fe Mes Lie CRs Bo Be: sccvivcsneeeeens r. g., Hickok 
Waters, 1. te sccscccccccccccce ty { Chad elox 
ree A Serer ere r. e., L. Hinkey 
be Mesos sous demeve.cenviwceden q. b., Adee 
rightington, 
Whittewore, hh. h. b....s..++4. 1. by by Thorne 
. Brewer, J 
Hayes 7 oo 7s { orrems 
Haren | * | Armstrong 
Fairchild, f. b........s00s000 t. b.y{ nega 


Referee, David Boviard, Princeton ; 
umpire, Alexander Moffatt, Prince- 
ton ; linesman, G. D. Pratt, Amherst. 
Score, Yale, 12; Harvard,4. Attend- 
ance, the 23,843 seats were all filled, 
and several thousand spectators stood. 


The University of Pennsylvania Game. 


The Pennsylvania team had little 
trouble in defeating the Harvard team, 
crippled by the game at Springfield 
five days before. Several Harvard 
men were injured, but there was no 
suspicion of deliberate roughness. The 
teams follow : — 


HARVARD. PENNSYLVANIA. 
NE Bice ssssensess 1. e., Gelbert 
Hallowell, ) 

Wheeler, ’ i ai as a6 sine ons icles 1. t., Wagenhurst 
PA le acc taweseseawxecree 1. g., Woodruff 
F. Shaw 

Doi cette, he. Rigeuas gavin ranwecaseneed ¢c., Bull 
DF. hs BRR, Bi Giese sscvccecscces r. g., Wharton 
MOM Bib obs < os vcecevdccceceuse r. t., Minds 
A. H. Brewer, r. e. .......++++T. @., Rosengarten 
i rer rer q. b., Williams 
Whittemore, 1. h. b. .......1. h. b., Knipe, Capt. 
C. Brewer. 

Dunlop, ’ \r. Bs Dossceccsscc ce Bo Be By OUOeS 
=" } ic. eei eats f. b., Brooke 


Referee, L. Bliss, Yale ; umpire, P. 
J. Dashill, Lehigh ; linesmen, Dr. W. 
A. Brooks, ’85, Harvard, Dr. C. H. 
Schoff, U. of Penn. Score, U. of 
Penn., 18; Harvard, 4. Attendance, 
about 23,000. 

In the Freshman Game played on 
Soldier’s Field, Cambridge, Dec. 1, 
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Harvard scored 12 and Yale 6. Out 
of 11 games played during the autumn, 
Harvard, ’98, won 9, lost one (to 
Groton, 14 to 17) and tied one. 


Crack Athletics. 


Lower Massachusets Hall was full 
of college men on Monday evening, 
Jan. 7, eager to hear what the gradu- 
ates who had been prominent in Mott 
Haven victories had to say to under- 
graduates about winning for Harvard. 
N. W. Bingham, ’95, captain of the 
Mott Haven team, presided, and Mr. 
J. G. Lathrop addressed the meeting, 
urging men to come out to do what 
they could to put Harvard to the front 
in track athletics. Among the gradu- 
ates who were present, and most of 
whom spoke, were G. B. Morison, ’83, 
William Hooper, ’80, W. H. Goodwin, 
84, W. H. Soren, ’83, T. J. Coolidge, 
Jr., °84, George Mandell, ’89, C. P. 
Kip, [’83], D. B. Chamberlain, ’86, 
and H. W. Wheelwright, ’94. 

The 289 men who joined the squads 
under Mr. Lathrop were fully up to 
the former standard, if not a little su- 
perior. The athletic standard seems 
to be improving all around, the new 
men coming in two years in advance 
of what Freshmen used to be. This is 
due, no doubt, to the additional inter- 
est and rivalry in athletics in the fit- 
ting schools. At the end of the season 
the Class Crew men will drop in and 
swell the squad. 

Last year all the athletes that might 
have been developed to win points 
were not out, and no satisfactory way 
has yet been devised for compelling 
men to come out to try for the team. 
In the fourteen events in the contest 
there is sure to be something to ap- 
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peal to any one who cares at all for 
athletics. Harvard was weakest last 
year, where usually strongest, in the 
hammer and shot. There is practi- 
cally no limit to the number of men 
who may go into athletics, and the 
revived interest augurs well for Har- 
vard’s prospects this year. 

Of the 15 Harvard men who took 
part in the indoor meeting of the 
Worcester A. C., Jan. 26, at Worces- 
ter, A. M. Eaton, ’97 (handicap 7 ft.), 
won first place in the 40-yd. dash, C. 
S. Fuller, ’96 (9 ft.), was second. F. 
H. Bigelow, ’98, an important addition 
to the Mott Haven squad, started at 
the scratch. W. E. Putnam, Jr., ’96 
(handicap 3 in.), won the high jump, 
5 ft. 10} in. W.W. Hoyt broke the 
Harvard record in the pole vault, win- 
ning with the bar at 10 ft. 7} in. 


The Fntercollegiate Shoot. 

The annual shoot was held at Hart- 
ford, Nov. 23d. The weather was dis- 
agreeable, the background bad, and 
the Harvard team was not so good as 
in former years, though the men had 
been practicing regularly for three 
weeks. Harvard’s team was composed 
of C. B. Pike, 2 L., R. D. Sterling, 
96, S. A. Lawton, ’95, P. Dove, ’98, 
and J. Sargent, Jr., 95, capt., E. F. 
W. Bartol, ’97, substitute. Nothing 
had been heard from the Princeton 
men until they appeared at Hartford. 
The shoot did not count for the Shoot- 
ing and Fishing Intercollegiate Shoot- 
ing Cup, the spring matches alone 
counting for that. In total score Yale 
led with 101, Harvard 92, Princeton 
87. The bad score is explained in 
part by poor birds and poor back- 
ground. 

James B. Noyes, [’91]. 
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OFFICERS OF COLLEGE ORGANIZATIONS. 


BANJO CLUB. 


Pres., J. L. Bremer, ’96; sec. and 
treas., M. E. Stone, ’97 ; leader, J. M. 
Little, ’97. 


CAMERA CLUB. 

Pres., P. P. Sharples, 95; vice- 
pres. C. P. M. Rumford, ’97; sec. 
and treas., Haven Emerson, ’96 ; exec. 
com., F. H. Cummings, ’95, F. A. Bur- 
lingame, ’97. 


CANADIAN CLUB. 
Pres., R. MacDougall, 3 Gr. ; vice- 
pres., G. W. McKeen, 3 M. ; treas., B. 
W. S. Thomson, 3 L.; sec. G. W. 
Cox, 2 Gr. 


DEUTSCHER VEREIN. 

Pres., Fritz von Briesen, ’95 ; vice- 
pres., E. G. Knoblauch, ’96 ; sec., H. 
Schurz, ’97 ; treas., Arnold Scott, ’97; 
chorister, C. L. Safford, 1 Gr. ; exec. 
com., L. J. Roess, 95, L. A. E. Ahlers, 
1 Gr. 


FOLK-LORE CLUB. 
Pres., H. A. Skidder, Sp.; vice- 
pres., E. A. Knudson, 1 L. ; see. and 
treas., Francis B. White, 1 Gr. 


FRESHMAN BANJO CLUB. 
Pres., S. S. Hinds ; see. and treas., 
N. Perkins ; leader, R. B. Flershem. 


FRESHMAN GLEE CLUB. 
Pres., G. H. Scull ; vice-pres., B. H. 
Hayes; sec. E. Wadsworth ; treas., 
R. H. Carleton ; leader, W. W. Hoyt. 


GLEE CLUB. 

Pres., H. W. Howe, ’97 ; vice-pres., 
R. C. Thomas, ’96; sec., H.C. Taylor, 
97; ~treas., J. A. Carpenter, 97; 


leader, F. B. Whittemore, ’96 ; libra- 
rian, N. C. Metcalf, ’96. 


MAINE CLUB. 
Pres., E.G. Merrill, ’95 ; vice-pres., 
G. G. Murchie, ’95 ; sec. and treas., 
A. S. Hyde, ’96. 


MANDOLIN CLUB. 
Pres., H. R. Storrs, 96; sec. and 
treas., W. McKittrick, 96; leader, 
R. G. Morse, ’96. 


PEDAGOGICAL CLUB. 
Pres., A. O. Norton, Sp. S. ; vice- 
pres., W. H. Smith; sec. and treas., 
G. I. Clapp, ’95. 


PEN AND BRUSH CLUB. 


Pres., J. A. Gade, ’96; sec., Lom- 
bard Williams, 97. 


PERIPATETIC CLUB. 
Pres., D. Hunt, ’97 ; vice-pres., A. 
R. Wendell, ’96; sec., W. R. Mans- 
field, 97 ; treas., E. C. Ellis, 2 L. 


PRESS ASSOCIATION. 
Pres., Pierre la Rose, ’95; vice- 
pres., C. M. Flandrau, ’95 ; sec. and 
treas., L. W. Mott, ’96. 


REPUBLICAN CLUB. 

Pres., J. M. Perkins, 3 L. ; see., C. 
E. Bryan, ’96; treas., R. C. Davis, 
97 ; exec. com., John Quinn, H. C. 
Quinby, S. E. Johnson, J. G. Kauf- 
man, C. Dickinson, A. R. Sheriff, F. 
P. Bonney, S. P. West. 


TOTAL ABSTINENCE LEAGUE. 
Pres., W. M. Trotter, ’95; vice- 
pres., B. C. Auten, ’97 ; sec. and treas,, 
J. H. Lewis, ’95. 











HARVARD UNION. 
Pres., R. C. Ringwalt, ’95; vice- 
pres. H. A. Bull, 95; sec., C. E. 
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Bryan, ’96 ; treas., C. Dickinson, ’96; 
exec. com., H. A. Bull, A. C. Train, 
’96, and J. P. Gately, Sp. C. 








THE GRADUATES. ° 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


CHICAGO. 


The annual business meeting was 
held at the University Club on Dec. 1, 
1894. About sixty men were present. 
The following officers were elected : 
R. T. Lincoln, ’64, pres. ; W. W. Case, 
79, C. I. Sturgis, [’82], G. E. Foss, 
’85, vice-presidents ; W. C. Boyden, 
86, sec. and treas. ; Lockwood Ho- 
noré, ’88, chorister ; J. L. Silsbee, 69, 
W. F. Pillsbury, Jr.,’89, Kinney Smith, 
94, exec. com. The Club voted to 
appropriate $300 to support the post- 
graduate scholarship at Cambridge 
for the academic year 1895-96, upon 
the same terms as that of the current 
year. The annual dinner will be on 
Feb. 21. 

Wm. C. Boyden, ’86, Sec. 


CINCINNATI. 


Ata meeting of the Club held on 
Nov. 3, last, the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: Pres., 
Julius Dexter, 60; vice-presidents, 
W. Worthington, ’67,and G. S. Sykes, 
77; sec., Charles B. Wilby, ’70; 
treas., S. L. Swarts, ’88; executive 
committee, C. J. Livingood, ’88, Harry 
M. Levy, ’84, N. Longworth, 91. The 
Executive Committee was authorized 
to take necessary steps to provide for 
the entertainment of the Glee Club 
upon the occasion of its concert to be 
given in Cincinnati on Dec. 24. — The 
Club met again informally in the rooms 


of the Literary Club on Nov. 30. 
After dinner had been served, the 
Hon. Fayette Smith, ’44, addressed the 
Club, according to the announcement, 
on “College Life Fifty Years Ago.” 
The address was replete with most in- 
teresting details of college life in the 
early forties and was much enjoyed by 
the members of the Club who were so 
fortunate as to hear it. Mr. Julius 
Dexter, ’60, President of the Club, 
presided at the meeting. The Club 
held the next of its bi-monthly meet- 
ings in January. 


C. B. Wilby, ’70, See. 


MARYLAND. 


The Club held a business meeting 
on Dee. 1 and elected the following 
officers : Pres., Leigh Bonsal, ’84 ; 1st 
vice-pres., E. L. Rogers, ’89; 2d 
vice-pres., W. E. Moseley, m °74; 
treas. W. H. Brune, ’78; sec. H. 
Ivah Thomsen, ’81; directors, C. C. 
Bombaugh, °50, F. W. Story, ’73, 
Morris Whitridge, ’89.—The Club 
entertained the Glee, Banjo, and Man- 
dolin Clubs after their concert on 
Dee. 22. 

H. I. Thomsen, ’81, See. 


MILWAUKEE. 


The Club held its annual meeting on 
Dee. 29, 1894, at Hotel Pfister. The 
following officers were elected for 
1895 : Pres., C.S. Lester, [’69] ; vice- 
president, C. R. Falk, ’93; sec. and 
treas., Arthur N. McGeoch, ’91 ; ex- 
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ecutive committee, the officers of the 
Club, and Walter Cary, ’93, and F. B. 
Keene, ’80. 

The following resolutions, on mo- 
tion of Mr. Keene, were unanimously 
adopted : “ Resolved, That, in the opin- 
ion of this Club, the right to vote for 
members of the Board of Overseers 
should be extended and placed upon a 
university basis. Resolved, for the 
reason above stated, that this Club is 
heartily in favor of conferring the suf- 
frage on Doctors of Philosophy and of 
Science, and on holders of any other 
degree of Harvard University, whether 
in a Professional School or not, which 
is given on examination, and requires 
the equivalent of three years’ study in 
course. Resolved, that this vote be 
entered in the minutes of the Club, 
and that the President and Secretary 
be authorized to communicate its con- 
tents to the Board of Overseers, or to 
make any other use of it which in their 
judgment may further the end pro- 
posed.” The Club also decided to en- 
tertain the Harvard Musical Clubs 
after their concert on Dee. 31, 1894. 
After the business meeting, the an- 
nual dinner was held. We were for- 
tunate in having several visitors from 
other cities present with us. They 
were Mr. Farwell, 93, of St. Paul, and 
Messrs. Fairbanks, *90, Gade, ’93, 
Pike, ’93, Short, ’93, Thompson, ’93, 
and Walker, ’90, of Chicago. We had 
a most enjoyable time ; the old songs 
were sung, and several speeches made. 
Our president, Mr. Lester, spoke of 
what the members of the Harvard 
Club of Milwaukee ought todo to fur- 
ther the interest of our Alma Mater, 
and Mr. Fairbanks responded for Chi- 
cago. — Our membership now numbers 
fifty-one, but we are in hopes of in- 
creasing that number by the younger 
fellows who are preparing to enter 
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within the next year ortwo. Milwau- 
kee is decidedly a “Harvard town,” 
and if the Harvard Club does the work 
for which it was organized, there is no 
reason why it should not remain so. 
Arthur N. McGeoch, ’91, Sec. 


MINNESOTA. 


The annual meeting was held Oct. 
19, 1894, at the Minnesota Club in St. 
Paul. After the transaction of routine 
business, the president, Dr. James K. 
Hosmer, *55, spoke of Dr. Holmes and 
his writings, and some of the older 
graduates related personal recollec- 
tions of him. The officers for the en- 
suing year are: Pres., J. K. Hosmer, 
55 ; vice-pres., E. S. Waters, ’59; 
sec. and treas., H. B. Wenzell, ’75. 

Henry B. Wenzell, ’75, See. 


NEW BEDFORD. 


After four years’ interval, sixty-five 
members of the Club and their guests 
attended the second dinner at the Par- 
ker House, New Bedford, on Jan. 9. 
The Hon. C. W. Clifford, °65, the 
president of the Club, sat at the head 
of the table; near him were Lieut. 
Gov. Roger Wolcott, ’70, Prof. J. B. 
Ames, 68, representing the Univer- 
sity, the Hon. W. W. Crapo, L. S., 
54, H. M. Knowlton, L. S., 69, the 
Rey. E. S. Rousmaniere, ’83. In the 
course of his address Mr. Clifford 
gave the following reminiscence: “I 
cannot allude as I have done to the 
memorial celebration in 1865 without 
recalling to your minds that wonderful 
scene, which we who were there had 
the privilege of witnessing, and which 
records the highest reward, it seems 
to me, which valor can secure. 

“ During the exercises in the great 
tent, at which James Russell Lowell 
read his Commemoration Ode, among 
the speakers called upon was General 
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William F. Bartlett of the Class of 
62. He was, perhaps, of all her gal- 
lant sons, Harvard’s pet and idol. 
When he was called upon to speak, 
his classmates raised him upon the 
table in order that he might command 
the vast assemblage, and he was re- 
ceived not only with cheers and loud 
acclaim, but with the Harvard rah, 
rah, rah, repeated and repeated, until 
it seemed as if the whirlwind of ap- 
plause would never cease. During all 
this time he stood there, one of the 
finest figures I have ever seen, out- 
lined against the white background of 
the tent, with flushed face and eager 
eye, and when at last the cheering 
ceased, we waited for him to speak, 
but no sound came from his lips. See- 
ing that his emotions were too great 
to allow him to speak, the vast con- 
course again took up the cheer, to 
give him an opportunity to collect 
himself. Twice or thrice this was re- 
peated, until at last it was evident that 
the man felt so much that he could 
not speak. Realizing the situation, 
Col. Henry Lee, the chief marshal, 
rose from in front of the president’s 
table away at the farther end of the 
tent, and raising his hand, in clarion- 
like tones which rang through the vast 
assemblage, he cried ‘Sit down, sit 
down, General Bartlett, your bravery 
is exceeded only by your modesty,’ 
and then again the wild torrent of 
applause and cheers resounded, and 
the best speech of the day had been 
made.” 

Among the speakers beside the gen- 
tlemen named, were G. F. Tucker, 
representing Brown University, and 
T. M. Stetson, 49. A quartet from 
the Glee Club assisted in the singing. 
The officers of the Club are: Pres. 
C. W. Clifford, ’65; vice-pres., E. S. 
Rousmaniere, ’83; sec. and treas., 
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J. T. Bullard, ’84; exec. com., Mor- 
gan Rotch, ’71, Walter Clifford, ’71, 
J. P. Denison, ’90, Oliver Prescott, 
Jr., 89. 


NORTHWEST. 


The Club has not held its postponed 
dinner as yet. There is a local Har- 
vard Club at Seattle, which is in a 
flourishing condition. There are few 
new Harvard men here now. Robert 
McCook, ’85, has a ranch at Yakima, 
and gets over to Puget Sound occasian- 
ally. E. S. Emery, ’87, has a ranch 
at Rosalia, Eastern Washington. One 
new man, G. A. Browne, ’98, is in 
college from Tacoma this year, with 
prospects of others later. 

Walter Oakes, ’87, Sec. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN. 


Our annual meeting and banquet is 
shortly expected. Harvard in com- 
mon with other colleges turned out in 
force at the recent Princeton Glee 
Club Concert, and did her part in 
making a fine display of college 
colors. The concert was most enjoy- 
able. Denver is reported to have a 
greater proportion of college gradu- 
ates than any city of the country, and 
one could easily believe it upon this 
occasion. 


J. N. Hail, m ’82, Sec. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


Our regular meeting and dinner, 
were held on Jan. 17, at the Maison 
Riche. There was a good attendance 
of the prominent members of the 
Club, which is in a flourishing condi- 
tion, and celebrated, in 1894, the 
twenty-first anniversary of its found- 
ing. There were elected to member- 
ship in the Club: E. C. Morey, ’91, 
and E, T. Houghton, ’94. After an 
interesting business meeting, covering 
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some proposed amendments to the 
Constitution of the Club, Frank J. 
Symmes made a very feeling and ap- 
propriate allusion to the recent death 
of John T. Ward, ‘64, of whose worth 
as aman and a friend he was abun- 
dantly able to speak. E. G. Stetson, 
63, followed with reminiscences of 
Mr. Ward, and the Chairman appoint- 
ed F. J. Symmes, E. G. Stetson, and 
Prof. Isaac Flagg, ’66, as a committee 
to prepare a suitable memorial of the 
departed member. 

The Committee on Nomination of 
Officers for the ensuing year sub- 
mitted its report, and a formal ballot 
resulted in the election of the regular 
ticket, as follows : Pres., G. B. Merrill, 
69; vice-presidents, Frank Michael, 
’87, and Vanderlynn Stow, ’80; sec., 
F. H. Wheelan, ’80 ; treas., J. S. Sev- 
erance. 


Fairfax H. Wheelan, ’80, Sec. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A meeting of the Club was held on 
Jan. 22, with Judge Edward Lander, 
35, in the chair. A committee to 
nominate officers for next year was 
appointed, viz.: Prof. F. W. Clarke, 
Prof. F. H. Bigelow, and J. W. Hol- 
combe. A committee was also ap- 
pointed to arrange for the next an- 
nual banquet, to be held Feb. 6, viz. : 
Dr. F. T. Howe, H. W. Wiley, R. R. 
Perry, Jr., Home Totten, and Marshall 
Cushing. It was also voted to print, 
in a preliminary form for correction, 
the list of members and distribute it 
to the membership. Special activity 
is to be exercised by the members to 
insure a much larger attendance and 
more interesting occasion at the com- 
ing banquet. 

Bernard R, Green, Sec. 


Associations. 
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ASSOCIATIONS. 
THE HARVARD TEACHERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


The Harvard Teachers’ Association 
has had a substantial growth during 
the past year. There are now more 
than two hundred names on the list of 
members. 

The next annual meeting will occur 
on March 9. The meeting will be 
devoted to a symposium on “ Educa- 
tional Values.” Of all the questions 
underlying the making of programmes 
or courses of study, the question of 
the educational values, absolute and 
relative, of the different subjects of 
instruction, is the most important. 
An interesting and profitable meeting 
is anticipated. The programme is as 
follows : 

1. Introduction : A Contribution to 
the General Theory of Educational 
Values, Paul H. Hanus. 

2. The Educational Values of His- 
tory, Miss Anna Boynton Thompson, 
Thayer Academy, So. Braintree. 

3. The Educational Values of the 
Classics, Prof. Wm. W. Goodwin. 

4, The Educational Values of the 
Modern Languages, Prof. Hugo K. 
Schilling. 

5. The Educational Values of Eng- 
lish, Geo. H. Browne, Browne & Nich- 
ols School, Cambridge. 

6. The Educational Values of Sci- 
ence, Prof. John F. Woodhull, Teach- 
ers’ College, New York. 

7. The Educational Values of Math-, 
ematies, the Hon. Frank A. Hill, Sec- 
retary of the Mass. State Board of 
Education. 

These papers are to be limited to 
twenty minutes each. The after-din- 
ner topic will be The Educational 
Values of Art, and will be discussed 
by Prof. C. E. Norton, and by Edwin 
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D. Mead, editor of the New England 
Magazine. 


A Summer School Section of the 
Association was organized last Au- 
gust during the session of the Sum- 
mer School. The students desired 
some permanent organization which 
might serve to perpetuate the rela- 
tions established while here. As they 
were nearly all teachers, it was natu- 
ral that the proposed organization 
should take the form of a Summer 
School Section of the Harvard Teach- 
ers’ Association. A committee was 
accordingly appointed to arrange for 
a meeting of all the Summer School 
students. This committee was com- 
posed of representatives from all the 
courses given in the Summer School, 
and within a few days had arranged 
a meeting of the proposed section of 
the Harvard Teachers’ Association for 
the evening of Aug. 2. The topic 
discussed was Secondary Education in 
Relation to College Admission Re- 
quirements. The meeting was largely 
attended by Summer School students, 
and by many of the University teach- 
ers. At the last meeting of the Coun- 
cilors of the Association the Summer 
School Section was formally recog- 
nized as a permanent department of 
the Association. This action of the 
Councilors insures the annual reor- 
ganization of the Section, and the 
consequent addition annually of a de- 
sirable number of persons to the mem- 
bership of the Association during the 
,session of the Summer School. — Sev- 
eral leaflets dealing with important cur- 
rent educational interests have recently 
been published. The usefulness of 
these leaflets can be greatly increased 
if members of the Association will 
codperate with the officers in making 
them what they are intended to be — 
a means of disseminating interesting 
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and important educational information 
among the members. — Members of 
the Association everywhere will do each 
other a real service if they will com- 
municate to the Secretary any account 
of educational experiments now going 
on in their respective localities. There 
never was a time of such widespread 
study and thoughtful experimenting 
in education as now. Every member 
of the Association is interested in 
every such movement. May we not 
hope that members will heed this ap- 
peal for coéperation, and that it will 
meet with a more general response 
than hitherto? Communications for 
leaflets and applications for member- 
ship may be addressed to the Secre- 
tary at5 Walker St.,Cambridge. The 
entrance fee is one dollar, and the an- 
nual fee is fifty cents. The annual 
meeting of the Association occurs in 
the first week of March in each year. 
Paul H. Hanus, See. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 
SUMMARY. 


During the past quarter the follow- 
ing appointments have been made by 
President Cleveland: Wm. E. Rus- 
sell, 77, Indian Commissioner ; E. H. 
Strobel, ’77, Minister to Chile, trans- 
ferred from Ecuador; H. W. Swift, 
71, U. S. Marshal for Massachusetts ; 
Dr. Milo A. Jewett, m ’81, to accom- 
pany the International Commission to 
investigate Turkish outrages in Ar- 
menia.— E. S. Mansfield, ’68, has 
been appointed consul for Belgium at 
Boston. 

George F. Hoar, ’46, has been re- 
elected U. S. Senator from Massachu- 
setts, and Wm. E. Chandler, / ’54, U. 
S. Senator from New Hampshire. — 
At the request of the Chinese govern- 
ment, John W. Foster, L. S., ’55, has 
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gone to China to negotiate a peace 
with Japan.—Vespasian Warner, / 68, 
was elected in November as a Repub- 
lican to represent the 13th Illinois dis- 
trict in the next Congress.— W. A. 
Bancroft, ’78, is again Mayor of Cam- 
bridge. — D. L. Withington, ’74, was 
elected to the California State Senate 
in November. — Samuel Fessenden, 
1’70, is Speaker of the Connecticut 
House of Representatives. 

Samuel Hoar, ’67, has been elected 
a Fellow of the Harvard Corpora- 
tion, to succeed the late J. Q. Adams, 
53. 

Harvard men have recently been 
elected, or reélected, to the presidency 
of the following organizations: John 
Fiske, 63, Immigration Restriction 
League, Boston ; Senator G. F. Hoar, 
46, American Historical Association ; 
Carl Schurz, h ’76, National Civil 
Service Reform League; Alexander 
Agassiz, 55, American Academy, to 
succeed the late Prof. J. P. Cooke, 
48; Dr. C. S. Minot, p ’78, National 
Society of Naturalists; Bishop Wm. 
Lawrence, ’71, National Divorce Re- 
form League ; Dr. H. P. Walcott, ’58, 
Mass. Association of the Boards of 
Health ; G. S. Morison, 63, American 
Society of Civil Engineers; C. E. 
Stratton, 66, Young Men’s Demo- 
cratic Club of Massachusetts ; F. H. 
Appleton, ’69, Young Men’s Repub- 
lican Club of Massachusetts ; D. C. 
Gilman, h ’76, American Oriental So- 
ciety ; Prof. J. H. Wright, American 
Philological Association ; Prof. A, M. 
Elliott, ’68, Modern Language As- 
sociation of America; Prof. J. H. 
Thayer, ’50, Society of Biblical Lit- 
erature and Exegesis; Prof. E. S. 
Sheldon, ’72, American Dialect So- 
ciety ; Dr. Thomas Dwight, ’66, Asso- 
ciation of American Anatomists ; Prof. 


M. S. Snow, ’65, Missouri Historical 
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Society. — Herbert Putnam, ’83, li- 
brarian Boston Public Library. 

The Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, ’28, 
Dr. George E. Ellis, 33, and Judge 
E. R. Hoar, ’35, are among the distin- 
guished alumni who have died. By 
the death of Dr. J. W. Bemis, ’30, his 
Class became extinct. 


1820. 

On Jan. 12 a reception was held at 
the First Unitarian Church, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., in honor of the 70th anniver- 
sary of the Rev. W. H. Furness, who 
was present in excellent health. 


1828. 


By the death of Robert C. Win- 
throp the Class has but four survivors. 


1829. 
Rev. SaAmMuet May, Sec. 
Leicester. 

A national celebration for the bene- 
fit of the Rev. S. F. Smith, author of 
“ America,” who is reported to be 
in reduced circumstances, has been 
planned ; but as yet nothing definite 
has been announced. 


1830. 


On Jan. 6 Dr. Jonathan Wheeler 
Bemis died of pneumonia at his home in 
Cambridge ; he was for the last three 
years the sole survivor of the Class of 
1830. He was born in Watertown, 
near the present tna Mills, Sept. 17, 
1810, being the oldest of the four chil- 
dren of Seth and Sarah Bemis. His 
early life differed little from that of 
boys of his age. He studied under 
the Rev. Samuel Ripley, 1804, then of 
Waltham, who was noted for prepar- 
ing young men for college, and entered 
Harvard in 1826. After graduation 
he was preceptor of the academy at 
Billerica for one year, and then en- 
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tered the Harvard Medical School, and 
graduated in 1834, but continued his 
studies a year longer under Dr. Amos 
Twitchell, of Keene, N. H. He finally 
established himself at Sandwich, where 
he soon made friends and built up a 
good practice ; but he was obliged to 
retire before long on account of his 
health. Going to Charlestown, he was 
later appointed physician at the State 
Prison, where he remained about ten 
years. He was very successful in 
dealing with the prisoners, who con- 
tinually tried to get the better ac- 
commodations of the prison hospital, 
through pretended illness, and thus 
avoid the regular discipline. In May, 
1853, when returning from a medical 
convention at New York, Dr. Bemis 
was badly injured in the accident at 
Norwalk, where almost the whole 
train ran off the rails into an open 
draw, killing and drowning 45 per- 
sons and injuring 30 more. After an 
illness caused by his injuries and ex- 
posure, he traveled abroad through 
France and Italy, returning to Charles- 
town after six months to resume the 
general practice of medicine. He was 
married, in November, 1859, to Lucy 
Coolidge Wyeth, of Cambridge, and 
they had four children, three of whom 
are living. Dr. Bemis retired from 
active practice in 1871, and moved to 
Cambridge, but continued for several 
years to see a few old patients. Since 
then he has lived very quietly owing 
to a slight trouble with his hearing, 
and of late years an increasing loss of 
sight. Though never robust, he had 
always been active, and his general 
health had been very good perhaps in 
consequence, and his memory was re- 
markably clear till within a few hours 
of his death. He was buried in the 
family lot at Mt. Auburn. — J. w. B. 
By the death of Dr. Bemis, the Class 
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of 1830 became extinct. It had at 
graduation 48 members. Of these 
Charles Sumner was the most distin- 
guished ; E. R. Potter, a justice of the 
Supreme Court of Rhode Island, was 
a member of Congress, as were J. B. 
Kerr and S. T. Worcester; John O. 
Sargent was the first Overseer from 
New York, and Charlemagne Tower 
the first Overseer from Philadelphia. 
Only one member, Barzillai Frost, in- 
structor in history for a single year, 
served the College as a teacher. — Ed. 


1831. 


On Nov. 25 was unveiled, at 50 Es- 
sex St., Boston, a tablet marking the 
site of the house in which Wendell 
Phillips lived for forty years. The 
inscription is as follows: — 

‘‘Here Wendell Phillips resided 
during 40 years, devoted by him to 
efforts to secure the abolition of Afri- 
can slavery in this country. 

“The charms of home, the enjoy- 
ment of wealth and learning, even the 
kindly recognition of his fellow-citi- 
zens, were by him accounted as naught 
compared with duty. 

“ He lived to see justice triumphant, 
freedom universal, and to receive the 
tardy praises of his former opponents. 
The blessings of the poor, the friend- 
less, and the oppressed enriched him. 

“In Boston he was born 29 Novem- 
ber, 1821, and died 2 February, 1884. 

“This tablet was erected in 1894, by 
order of the city council of Boston.” 


1833. 


Dr. George Edward Ellis died sud- 
denly of apoplexy at his home, 110 
Marlborough St., Boston, Dec. 20, 
1894. He was born in Boston, Aug. 
8, 1814, the fourth of the seven chil- 
dren of David and Sarah (Rogers) 
Ellis, who lived on Summer St. He 
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attended the Boston Latin School, the 
Round Hill School, Northampton, and 
the private school of Wm. Wells at 
Cambridge, whence he entered Har- 
vard. After graduating with the Class 
of 1833, he studied at the Divinity 
School, taking his degree there in 1836, 
and having for classmates Theodore 
Parker and John 6. Dwight. From 
June, 1838, to April, 1839, Mr. Ellis 
spent in Europe. On his return he 
supplied the pulpits of Dr. Ephraim 
Peabody, ¢ ’30, and Dr. W. E. Chan- 
ning, 1798, finally accepting the pasto- 
rate of the Harvard Church in Charles- 
town, which he held from 1840 to 
June, 1869. In 1857, Harvard con- 
ferred on him the degree of S. T. D., 
and, in 1883, that of LL. D., a dual 
honor rarely paralleled. From 1850 
to 1854 he was an Overseer, being 
secretary of the Board in 1853; and 
from 1857 to 1863 he filled the chair 
of Systematic Theology at the Divin- 
ity School. He was an early and ear- 
nest advocate of making that school 
non-sectarian, as a strong article by 
him in the Graduates’ Magazine for 
December, 1893, bore witness. He 
was for sixty years an active writer, 
contributing many articles on polemi- 
cal, theological, and historical subjects, 
besides several volumes of larger work. 
Among his more notable productions 
are lives of “John Mason” (1844), 
“Anne Hutchinson ” (1845), and “ Wil- 
liam Penn” (1847), in Sparks’s 
“ American Biography ;” “ Half Cen- 
tury of the Unitarian Controversy ” 
(1851) ; “Memoir of Dr. Luther V. 
Bell” (1863) ; “The Aims and Pur- 
poses of the Founders of Massachu- 
setts and their Treatment of Intruders 
and Dissentients ;” “Life of Benja- 
min Thompson, Count Rumford,” in 
connection with an edition of Rum- 
ford’s complete Works, issued by the 
VOL, I. — NO. 11. 26 
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American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences (1871) ; “ History of the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital’? (1872) ; 
“History of the Battle of Bunker 
Hill” (1875) ; an “Address on the 
Centennial of the Evacuation by the 
British Army, with an Account of the 
Siege of Boston” (1876) ; “Memoir 
of Charles W. Upham” (1877) ; “ Me- 
moir of Jacob Bigelow ” (1880) ; “ Me- 
moir of Nathaniel Thayer” (1885) ; 
and numerous sermons and addresses. 
He also printed privately memoirs of 
Charles Wentworth Upham and Ed- 
ward Wigglesworth (1877). He wrote 
three historical chapters for the “ Me- 
morial History of Boston ” (1880-81) ; 
“The Red Man and the White Man 
in North America” (1882) ; “ An Ad- 
dress on the Eighty-second Anniver- 
sary of the New York Historical 
Society ” (1886); “The Religious Ele- 
ment in New England,” and other 
chapters in the “ Narrative and Criti- 
cal History of America” (1886), and 
several articles for the ninth edition 
of the “Encyclopaedia Britannica.” 
At one time he was sole editor of the 
Christian Register, and subsequently of 
the Christian Examiner. Early elected 
a member of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, he was its vice-presi- 
dent, and in 1885, on the resignation 
of the Hon. R. C. Winthrop, he be- 
came its president, holding the office 
till his death. He was a fellow of the 
American Academy, and a member of 
many other societies. Dr. Ellis was 
distinguished as a forcible and thought- 
ful lecturer ; among the courses de- 
livered by him, that on Indians, given 
at the Lowell Institute, is well remem- 
bered. He was twice married, his first 
wife being Elizabeth Bruce Eager, 
daughter of William Eager, of Boston ; 
and his second wife, Lucretia Goddard 
Gould, daughter of Benjamin Apthorp 
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Gould, 714. Dr. Ellis was buried in 
Mt. Auburn cemetery, after services 
in the First Unitarian Church, Boston. 
His will, after giving $30,000 to the 
Massachusetts Historical Society and 
$10,000 to the American Antiquarian 
Society, bequeaths the remainder of 
his property to the President and Fel- 
lows of Harvard University, to con- 
stitute a fund to be known as the Har- 
vard Ellis fund, in memory of his son, 
John Harvard Ellis, 62, who died in 
1870. The fund is to be used at dis- 
cretion, except that none is to go to 
the Divinity School or the theological 
department of the University. — By 
Dr. Ellis’s death the Class of 1833 is 
reduced to six survivors. 1833 gave 
four distinguished professors, besides 
him, to the College, viz.: Francis 
Bowen, Joseph Lovering, H. W. Tor- 
rey, and Jeffries Wyman. He was 
the last survivor of his Class, 1836, at 
the Divinity School. 


1834. 
Tuomas CusHING, Sec. 
170 Newbury St., Boston. 

An admirable portrait in oil of the 
late Henry Gassett, 34, was recently 
finished by Mr. Carnig Eksergian, as 
a gift from Mr. Gassett’s nephews, 
the sons of Edward Gassett, 43, to 
the Harvard Musical Association, to 
be placed in the house of the society. 
Mr. Gassett was one of the founders 
of the association in 1837, and was its 
treasurer for several years, rendering 
it most faithful and efficient service. 
By his will he bequeathed to it $1,000, 
the income of which is applied to the 
purchase of books for its library. 


1835. 
Cuas. H. Parker, Sec. 
47 Tremont 8t., Boston. 


Judge Ebenezer Rockwood Hoar 
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died at Concord, on Jan. 31, in his 
80th year. The Graduates’ Maga- 
zine expects to publish a biographical 
sketch in a later issue. 


1842. 
Dr. A. D. BLANcHARD, Sec. 
91 Hillside Ave., Melrose. 

The Secretary reports the death of 
Dr. George James Townsend, who 
graduated from the Medical School in 
1846. He began to practice his pro- 
fession at South Natick in 1849, and 
remained there till the time of his 
death, taking a leading part in public 
affairs. He was a councilor of the 
Massachusetts Medical Society. — 
After a long illness, the Rev. John 
Farwell Moors died at Greenfield on 
Jan. 27. He was born in Groton, Dec. 
10, 1819. He was a farmer’s son, and 
was educated in the public schools 
and seminary. He entered Harvard 
and graduated with the Class of 1842. 
He graduated from the Divinity School 
in 1845 ; was ordained and made pas- 
tor of the Unitarian Church, Deerfield, 
Jan. 28, 1846, and dismissed in April, 
1860 ; was installed pastor of the Uni- 
tarian Society of Greenfield, April 22, 
1860. Here his principal life work 
was done. He remained pastor until 
1885, and came to be the most widely 
known clergyman of liberal faith in 
the Connecticut valley and Western 
Massachusetts. Oct. 20, 1862, he was 
appointed chaplain of the 52d Mass. 
Vols., and served with it under Gen- 
eral Banks in Louisiana and in the 
Red River campaign, being mustered 
out Aug. 14, 1863. After retiring 
from the pastorate of the Greenfield 
Unitarian Church, he engaged in ac- 
tive missionary work in New England. 
About two years ago he withdrew 
from active work, but as long as his 
strength lasted he responded to the 
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calls of the community. He was made 
a doctor of divinity by Harvard in 
1884. For years he devoted himself 
to educational work in Deerfield and 
Greenfield. In 1893 he compiled a 
History of the 52d Regiment, and this 
was practically his last work. 


1843. 
Hon. W. A. Ricwarpson, Sec. 
Court of Claims, Washington, D. C. 

Judge John Lowell is again a vice- 
president of the Colonial Society of 
Mass. — The Hon. Eben Francis Stone 
died suddenly at Newburyport on Jan. 
22. He was born there Aug. 3, 1822, 
fitted at the North Andover Academy, 
graduated from Harvard in 1843, and 
from the Law School in 1846. He 
early attained distinction at the Essex 
County Bar, and also early entered 
politics as an Abolitionist. In 1851 he 
served on the first City Council of New- 
buryport, being president of the Com- 
mon Council, and mayor in 1867. He 
was elected seven times to the Mass. 
legislature, — three times to the Senate 
and four times to the House, — and 
three times, in 1880, 1882, 1884, to 
the national House of Representatives. 
During the war, he enlisted as a pri- 
vate soldier ; recruited a company, of 
which he was chosen captain; was 
elected colonel of the 48th Mass. Vol- 
unteers on Dec. 6, 1862, and was mus- 
tered out Sept. 3, 1863. At one time 
he was commander of the Newbury- 
port Veteran Artillery Company. He 
was several times chairman of the 
State Republican Committee, and 
twice a delegate to the Republican 
National Convention. In his native 
city he filled many offices of trust and 
honor. He left three daughters. — 
One of the public schools in Boston 
has been named for the late C. C. 
Perkins. 


1845. 
C. W. Foxsom, Sec. 
15 Berkeley St., Cambridge. 
Harrison Ritchie died in Paris Nov. 
24. He was born in Boston Feb. 23, 
1825. After leaving college he stud- 
ied law and was admitted to the Suf- 
folk County Bar. During the war he 
was on Gov. Andrew’s staff, and in 
this capacity went to London to pur- 
chase equipments for the Massachu- 
setts troops. When the war ended he 
went to France and had lived in Paris 
ever since. Though not actively en- 
gaged in business, he was very much 
interested in the introduction of ma- 
chinery into the silk culture of France. 
He leaves a widow and daughter. 


1846. 
C. E. Guin, See. 
27 Kilby St., Boston. 

The Hon. G. F. Hoar was unani- 
mously reélected to the U.S. Senate 
by the Republican majority of the 
Mass. legislature. He has also been 
made president of the American His- 
torical Association. — Professor Nor- 
ton is to repeat in Cambridge during 
March and April the course of lectures 
on Dante which he delivered in Balti- 
more last year. He is vice-president 
of the Archaeological Institute of 
America. 


1848. 
Dr. T. H. CHAanpier, Sec. 
161 Newbury 8t., Boston. 

On Dec. 3, 1894, Henry Saltonstall 
died, the sixth member lost by the Class 
within the year. By his will he be- 
queathed all his property to his wife 
during her life, and at her death the 
following public bequests are to be 
made: Harvard College, $59,000 ; 
Boston Society of Natural History, 
$15,000; Institute of Technology, 
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$50,000 ; Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, $10,000; the Eye and Ear 
Infirmary, Boston, $10,000; and 
$20,000 to be given in charities at the 
discretion of the trustees under the 
will. 
1849. 
T. K. Lorurop, Sec. 
27 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

Francis Hathaway died at New Bed- 
ford on Jan. 20, at the age of 65. For 
many years he was president of the 
Bank of Commerce, and took a promi- 
nent part in the business development 
of his native place. 


1850. 
Pror. J. H. THAyeEr, Sec. 
67 Sparks St., Cambridge. 

Dr. H. R. Storer has been elected 
honorary president of the Newport, R. 
I., Medical Society. — The Rev. Sam- 
uel Dana Hosmer, one of the oldest 
Congregational ministers in Worcester 
County, Mass., died at Worcester 
on Jan. 22, at the age of sixty-five. 
After graduating from Harvard in 
1850, and from the Andover Seminary 
in 1854, he had held pastorates in East- 
port, Me., Nantucket, Hyde Park, 
South Natick, and Auburn, and up to 
the time of his death supplied the pul- 
pit of the Baptist Church in Grafton. 
He was deeply interested in antiqua- 
rian subjects. — Prof. Thayer is presi- 
dent of the Society of Biblical Litera- 
ture and Exegesis, and presided at the 
annual meeting in Philadelphia. — Ed. 
— On visiting committees appointed 
by the Overseers are J. C. Carter, 
Law School ; T. J. Coolidge, Observa- 
tory ; Augustus Lowell, Botanic Gar- 
den. 

1852. 
Henry G. Denny, Sec. 
68 Devonshire St., Boston. 
The 40th anniversary of C. D. Brad- 
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lee’s ordination to the ministry was 
celebrated informally Dee. 11, at his 
house, by a few friends from the 
clergy and the laity, who had been as- 
sociated with him in various religious 
and charitable organizations. — The 
Class-archives contain a recent photo- 
graph of Addison Brown, Jr., son of 
A. Brown, which shows that the future 
alumnus has made creditable progress 
since his birth, June 30, 1894. — C. T. 
Canfield has left his parish in Bath, 
N. H., and returned to Cambridge. — 
J. H. Choate was chosen an honorary 
member of the Colonial Society of 
Massachusetts at its January meeting. 
He is reported to have said, in the 
trial of Laidlaw v. Sage, that he would 
stick to his client, if there were ninety 
trials, and it took ninety years to try 
them. Perhaps he may do so; the 
Class is a vigorous one. — T. J. Curtis, 
who has lived for several years in 
England, at Tunbridge Wells and St. 
Leonard’s-on-Sea, expects to visit Bos- 
ton in April. —J. Huntington, notwith- 
standing his retirement from active 
business in Dec., 1893, which he car- 
ried on in various places near Harvard 
Square for forty-five years, still recti- 
fies the horologes of his classmates and 
friends at his house, 55 North Avenue. 
During his life in Cambridge, he has, 
besides many other benefactions, es- 
tablished the Children’s Home in that 
city, by a gift of about $10,000, which 
endowment he subsequently nearly 
doubled. — Josiah Porter died of apo- 
plexy in New York city Dec. 14. He 
was fitted for college at Chauncy 
Hall School, took the degree of LL. B. 
in 1854, and practiced law in Boston 
for about ten years, when he removed 
to New York city. He was always 
interested in military matters, and 
was an officer in the Boston Cadets 
and other organizations. He served 
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through a three-months’ term as first 
lieutenant in a battery of light ar- 
tillery, and went again into service 
under a three-years’ enlistment, being 
captain of his battery. On leaving 
Boston in April, 1861, a number of his 
classmates gave him a_bowie-knife. 
Soon after going to New York in 
1865, he became a captain in the 22d 
Regiment, and rose by the several 
grades to its coloneley, which he re- 
signed in 1886 to take the place of 
adjutant-general of the National Guard 
of the State, which position he held 
by reappointments till his death. His 
military career was extremely cred- 
itable, and he was considered one of 
the most efficient officers in the serv- 
ice of the State. For a single term 
he was a judge of one of the lower 
courts. His funeral, with military 
honors, took place Dec. 18, and was 
attended by civic and military digni- 
taries. He was the son of the well- 
known innkeeper of North Cambridge, 
and married Caroline Hamilton Rice, 
of Boston, who, with two daughters, 
survives him.— The Class has achieved 
vicarious distinction in comic opera, 
through the success as a librettist of 
D. E. Ware’s son, R. D., in “ Westward 
Ho,” lately performed at the Boston 
Museum. 


1855. 
Epwin H. Apsor, Sec. 
50 State St., Boston. 

The Saturday afternoon bi-monthly 
meetings at the Union Club, which 
have been so pleasant in former years, 
continue to possess all their original 
attraction, and usually bring together 
about fourteen. Judge Mitchell of 
Philadelphia was present at the last. 
— The death of C.B. Marsh in Cin- 
cinnati is reported, but no details are 
as yet received. — Alexander Agassiz 
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has been elected president of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Sciences to succeed 
the late Prof. J. P. Cooke, ’48.— Prof. 
J. K. Hosmer has been reélected pres- 
ident of the Harvard Club of Minne- 
sota. — The committee to raise money 
for the Phillips Brooks House at Har- 
vard expect that business conditions 
will soon warrant them in renewing 
their efforts. About $80,000 have al- 
ready been pledged. —R. T. Paine is 
on the committee to visit the Obser- 
vatory, and E. H. Abbot on that to 
inspect the Classical Department. 


the Classes. 


1857. 


Dr. F. H. Brown, Sec. 
75 Westland Ave., Boston. 

Solomon Lincoln has been elected 
one of the Council of the Unitarian 
Club of Boston.— Samuel Wells has 
removed to 45 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston ; and H. N. Fisher to 8 Wal- 
nut Terrace, Brookline. 


1858. 
JAMES C. Davis, Sec. 
65 Mason Building, Boston. 

Dr. H. P. Walcott is president of 
the Mass. Association of the Boards 
of Health. — W. W. Warren delivered 
an address at the celebration, on Jan. 
10, of the 250th anniversary of the 


founding of the first schoolhouse at 
Dedham. 


1859. 
Pror. C. J. Waite, Sec. 
24 Quincy St., Cambridge. 

James Schouler has been elected a 
vice-president of the American His- 
torical Association. — G. B. Merrill is 
president of the Harvard Club of San 
Francisco. — At the last annual meet- 
ing of the New York Bar Association, 
Albert Stickney was elected a vice- 
president. 
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1860. 
Dr. S. W. Driver, Sec. 
Farwell Pl., Cambridge. / 

Col. H. S. Russell has been ap- 
pointed fire commissioner of Boston. 
—S. M. Weld is on the visiting com- 
mittee for the Chemical Laboratory 
and Arnold Arboretum ; G. W. Weld, 
Physical Training ; F. W. Hunnewell, 
the administration of the University 
Chapel ; Edmund Wetmore, Elections, 
Dept. of Physics ; H. A. Clapp, Eng- 
lish Literature; G. E. Adams and 
Julius Dexter, Library. 


1863. 
ARTHUR LINCOLN, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 

In January, F. T. Greenhalge en- 
tered on his second term as governor 
of Massachusetts. — A. J. Bailey has 
resigned the office of city solicitor of 
Boston and has been appointed corpo- 
ration counsel. — John Fiske has been 
elected president of the Immigration 
Restriction League of Boston. In 
January he gave a course of lectures 
before the Lowell Institute, Boston, 
on early Virginian history. — Capt. 
W. H. Palmer of the Seventh Regi- 
ment of New York has been appointed 
cashier of the Schermerhorn Bank in 
Brooklyn. — On Jan. 16 Geo. S. Mori- 
son was elected president of the Amer- 
ican Society of Civil Engineers at its 
annual meeting in New York city. — 
Dr. G. B. Shattuck is on the visiting 
committee for the Medical and Dental 
Schools, and for Spanish ; C. P. Bow- 
ditch is on that for Mathematics, the 
Peabody Museum, and the Observa- 
tory; F. L. Higginson, University 
Museum, and Treasurer’s Accounts ; 
John Fiske, Music. 
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1864. 


Dr. W. L. Ricuarpson, Sec. 
225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

The Hon. R. T. Lincoln has been 
elected the president of the Harvard 
Club of Chicago. — E. P. Seaver has 
been elected vice-president of the 
Mass. Schoolmasters’ Club. — John T. 
Ward died suddenly in Oakland, Cal., 
on Jan. 12.—On visiting committees 
appointed by the Overseers are H. H. 
Sprague, Electives, Ancient History, 
Medical and Dental Schools; G. G. 
Crocker, Veterinary School ; Prentiss 
Cummings, Classical Dept.; E. P. 
Seaver, Observatory. 


1865. 
T. FRANK. BROWNELL, Sec. 
120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Professor Marshall S. Snow is presi- 
dent of the New England Society of 
St. Louis. He was reélected, on Dec. 
13, president of the Missouri Histori- 
cal Society. — Charles W. Clifford has 
been elected one of the vice-presidents 
of the Massachusetts Republican Club 
and president of the Harvard Club of 
New Bedford. — James O. Hoyt and 
William <A. French have returned 
from Europe.— Walter Hunnewell 
is one of the committee to visit the 
Arnold Aboretum, and also on the 
committee on Botany, appointed by the 
Board of Overseers for 1894-95.— 
Professor J. W. Churchill is instruc- 
tor in Elocution in the Divinity School. 
— T. Frank. Brownell has been elected 
one of the vice-presidents of Good 
Government Club E, New York city. 
— W. B. Durant has been appointed 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee 
of the Mass, Senate. 
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1866. 
C. E. Stratton, Sec. 
68 Devonshire St., Boston. 

The Rev. George Batchelor has been 
appointed secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association. — Dr. Edwin 
Farnham is secretary of the Mass. As- 
sociation of the Boards of Health. — 
Dr. Thomas Dwight, president of the 
Association of American Anatomists, 
presided at the annual meeting of the 
Association in New York city, Dee. 
28-29, and read a paper on “ The Sig- 


’ nificance of Anomalies.’”—On com- 


mittees appointed by the Overseers are 
Moorfield Storey, Government and 
Library; R. S. Peabody, Lawrence 
Scientific School, and Fine Arts. — C. 
E. Stratton has been reélected presi- 
dent of the Mass. Young Men’s Demo- 
cratic Club. 


1867. 
Francis H. Lincorn, Sec. 
60 Devonshire St., Boston. 

The following announcement was 
made on Jan. 28: “The Scholarship 
of the Class of 1867 is now available. 
The net income of this scholarship 
(one hundred and fifty dollars), is 
paid at or near the beginning of the 
second half of the college year to some 
member of the Freshman class in the 
Academie Department of Harvard 
College. Children of members of the 
Class of 1867 who are deemed worthy 
are preferred to other candidates. 
Freshmen who wish to apply for this 
scholarship will please get application 
blanks at the Recorder’s Office. Ap- 
plications will be received on or before 
the fifteenth of February.” — Samuel 
Hoar, having been elected to the Cor- 
poration to succeed the late J. Q. 
Adams, ’53, has resigned from the 
Board of Overseers. 





1868. 
ALFRED D. CHANDLER, Sec. 
Equitable Building, Boston. 

King Leopold II has appointed Ex 
Sumner Mansfield to be consul of Bel- 
gium at Boston. — Malcolm S. Green- 
ough was elected the president of the 
Cleveland Gas Light and Coke Co. of 
Cleveland, Ohio, on Jan. 15, 1895. 
— Prof. A. M. Elliott presided at 
the annual meeting of the Modern 
Language Association in Philadelphia, 
Dec. 27-29. — On visiting committees 
appointed by the Overseers are C. F. 
Dole, Divinity School; Moses Wil- 
liams, Treasurer’s Accounts, Reports 
and Resolutions. 


1869. 
Tuos. P. Brat, Sec. 
Second National Bank, Boston. 

The Secretary’s Eighth Report, cov- 
ering the 25 years since the Class grad- 
uated, was received too late for mention 
in the last number. Of 145 members 
connected with the Class only 23 have 
died, of whom 8 were non-graduates. 
Eighteen of the survivors are unmar- 
ried. The report contains, besides the 
usual statistics and biographies, min- 
utes of the business meetings and Class 
dinners since 1888, and an account of 
the memorial to Robert A. McLeod, 
who died and was buried at Algiers. 
The memorial consists of a stone placed 
over McLeod’s grave, and a tablet 
bearing the following inscription, set 
up in the English Church at Algiers : 
Rosperto. ALDER . McLeop . Qv1. 
Vitam. Mitra. Dvrissmma. ANTE. 
Tempvs. FatigATAM.STVpuIS . ACER- 
RiMis . Erram . Ivvents . CONFE- 
cit . CoNDISCIPVLI . HARVARDIANI , 
PosvERVNT . NAT . CI0. 10. CCCXLII. 
Dec . Clg. 19. cccLxxvit. McLeod’s 
scholastic achievements at Harvard, 
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where he surpassed all previous rec- 
ords under the old marking system, 
are still remembered by the older men 
at Cambridge. The Secretary lacks 
the addresses of C. L. F. Bridge, E. L. 
H. Drake, F. M. Learned I. W. Mor- 
ley, E. D. Washburn, and I. A. Welch, 
all non-graduates. Two Class groups 
taken in 1869 and in 1894 add to the 
interest of this interesting Report. 
Ed.—¥. H. Appleton has been re- 
elected president of the Mass. Young 
Men’s Republican Club. — On com- 
mittees appointed by the Overseers are 
J. B. Warner and H. W. Putnam, to 
visit the Law School ; A. M. Howe, 
Divinity School ; J. A. Beebe, Veteri- 
nary School ; F. H. Appleton, Bussey 
Institution. 


1870. 
T. B. Ticknor, Sec. 
Riverside Press, Cambridge. 

On committees appointed by the 
Overseers are Roger Wolcott, Reports 
and Resolutions, Bussey Institution, 
University Chapel, Treasurer’s Ac- 
counts; W. F. Wharton and Brooks 
Adams, Modern History and Inter- 
national Law; Brooks Adams, Phi- 
losophy. 


1871. 
A. M. Barnes, Sec. 
38 Central St., Boston. 

President Cleveland has appointed 
H. W. Swift, U. S. Marshal of the 
Massachusetts district — Bishop Law- 
rence has been elected president of the 
National Divorce Reform League. — 
Walter Faxon is on the visiting com- 
mittee on Zoidlogy, and C. J. Bona- 
parte on that for the Law School. — 
H. C. Lodge has been urging in the 
U. S. Senate the annexation of the 
Sandwich Islands by the United States. 
— William Rodman Winslow, who 
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died at New York city on Dec. 2, 1894, 
was born at Albany, N. Y., Nov. 18, 
1848. He was the son of Austin 
Crosby and Caroline Thacher Wins- 
low. His family moved to New York 
in his early boyhood, and having been 
prepared for college by a private tu- 
tor, he entered Harvard in 1867, and 
was graduated in 1871. He then stud- 
ied law in New York, and, after prac- 
ticing his profession for a few years, 
engaged in the business of loaning 
money on chattel mortgages. This 
business he is reported to have con- 
ducted with strict integrity and with 
unusual liberality and consideration, 
so that he had the respect and the con- 
fidence of all who had dealings with 
him. He had been in poor health for 
some time previous to his death, and 
on the morning of Dec. 2, while open- 
ing a window in his apartments at 
the Hotel Sevillia, he was apparently 
seized with an attack of vertigo, and 
fell out of the window to the stone 
courtyard, eight stories below. Death 
was instantaneous. He leaves a widow, 
but no children. 


1872. 
A. L. Linco, JR., Sec. 
18 P. O. Square, Boston. 

On Jan. 8 L. A. Wyman was unani- 
mously elected chairman of the School 
Committee of Lynn. — Charlemagne 
Tower, Jr., is a director of the Ameri- 
can Society for the Extension of Uni- 
versity Teaching. — Prof. E. S. Shel- 
don presided at the meeting of the 
American Dialect Society in Philadel- 
phia, Dec. 29. 


1873. 
A. L. Ware, Sec. 
Milton. 
George H. Lyman has been elected 
chairman of the Massachusetts State 
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Republican Committee.— W. S. Eaton 
and Henry Whittemore have been 
elected to the executive committee of 
the Middlesex County Teachers’ As- 
sociation. — D. L. Pickman is a vice- 
president of the Mass. Young Men’s 
Republican Club. — On visiting com- 
mittees appointed by the Overseers 
are Dr. M. H. Richardson, Physical 
Training ; C. B. Moore, Peabody Mu- 
seum. — F’, E. Gavin is Grand Master 
of the Freemasons of Indiana. 


1874. 
GEORGE P. SANGER, Sec. 
940 Exchange Building, Boston. 

G. A. Bendelari has been for some 
months on the editorial staff of the 
N. Y. Sun in charge of the foreign ex- 
changes. He is also a lecturer in Ro- 
mance Languages in Columbia College. 
—H. A. Clark is lecturer on General 
Law, Methods of Government, and 
Legal Processes in the Erie Business 
University of Erie, Pa. —J. D. Low- 
ell has been since 1892 county engi- 
neer of Elkhart Co., Indiana, with his 
residence at Goshen. —H. W. Lull 
has been again elected Superintendent 
of Schools at Quincy. —G. H. G. Me- 
Grew is New England agent of the 
University Publishing Co. of New 
York. —G. S. Silsbee has resigned as 
treasurer of the York Manufacturing 
Co. and of the Everett Mills, and has 
been appointed treasurer of the Pacific 
Mills at Lawrence. —E. L. White- 
house is ia Washington, D.C. His 
address is 1421 K St.— D. L. With- 
ington of San Diego was elected in 
November a member of the California 
State Senate. —R. H. Dana is presi- 
dent of the Library Hall Association 
of Cambridge, an organization devoted 
to securing non-partisan government in 
municipal affairs. — W. T. Piper was 
reélected to the School Committee of 
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Cambridge at the December election. 
—A. L. Devens was reélected treas- 
urer of the Mass. Young Men’s Re- 
publican Club, on Jan. 28.— The 
visiting committees appointed by the 
Overseers include Geo. Wigglesworth, 
on Semitic Languages; G. B. Dorr, 
on Philosophy ; and Arthur Foote, on 
Music. 


1875. 
WarreEN A. REED, Sec. 
Brockton. 

Nathan Matthews, Jr., having re- 
tired from the mayoralty of Boston, 
after serving four years, is president 
of the Bay State Gas Co. — Augustus 
Hemenway has given the College 
an addition to the Gymnasium origi- 
nally built by him fifteen years ago, 
that will double its capacity. — H. B. 
Wenzell is again secretary of the Har- 
vard Club of Minnesota. — On the 
visiting committees appointed by the 
Overseers are A. Hemenway, Reports 
and Resolutions, Veterinary School, 
Physical Training, and Peabody Mu- 
seum ; J. W. Fewkes, Peabody Mu- 
seum ; 8S. D. Warren, Fine Arts. 


1876. 
Cou. W. L. CHaseE, Sec. 
233 State St., Boston. 

Percival Lowell has recently given 
a course of lectures on the planet 
Mars, before the Lowell Institute, 
Boston. For nearly a year past he 
has maintained an astronomical obser- 
vatory at Flagstaff, Arizona. — On 
Nov. 24 the Church Club of Chicago 
gave a dinner to Dean Hole of Roches- 
ter Cathedral, England. Upon this 
occasion the club paid the compliment 
to Henry Sherman Boutell of request- 
ing him to deliver a congratulatory 
address. He chose as his subject, 
“ How the Church in America has 
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earned her Episcopate.” — F. C. Low- 
ell has been elected a member of the 
Council of the Colonial Society of 
Massachusetts.— On visiting commit- 
tees appointed by the Overseers are F. 
C. Lowell, Government, Law School, 
Philosophy ; Percival Lowell, Obser- 
vatory; G. A. Nickerson, Peabody 
Museum and Botanic Garden. 


1877. 
J. F. Tyier, Sec. 
5 Tremont 8t., Boston. 

Pres. Cleveland has appointed ex- 
Gov. W. E. Russell an Indian Com- 
missioner. — A. L. Lowell is on the 
committee appointed by the Overseers 
to visit the Lawrence Scientific School, 
the University Museum, and the Dept. 
of International Law ; E. D. Morgan is 
on that to visit the Veterinary School ; 
W. E. Russell, on Ancient History. — 
S. N. Cutler has been reélected to the 
Somerville School Committee. — E. 
H. Strobel is U. S. Minister to Chile. 
—Since Christmas, Legate has been 
regularly coaching the Freshman Crew 
at Cambridge. 


1878. 
Jos. C. Wuitney, Sec. 
Box 3573, Boston. 

Dr. John Homans, 2d, is a member 
of the executive committee of the New 
England Cremation Society. — W. A. 
Bancroft is serving his third term as 
mayor of Cambridge. — Dr. W. H. 
Potter has an office at 12 Arlington 
St., and resides on Berwick Road, 
Boston. 

1879. 
Francis Aumy, Sec. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

C. H. Blood has been chosen presi- 
dent of the Fitchburg College Asso- 
ciation. — C. F. Sprague is on the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Mass. Young 


Men’s Republican Club. — J. T. Cool- 
idge is on the visiting committee on 
French ; H. C. Warren on that on the 
Indo-Iranian Languages; G. v. L. 
Meyer, Medical and Dental Schools. 


1880. 
FrEDERIC ALmy, Sec. 
24 Niagara 8t., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Robert Bacon has left the firm of E. 
Rollins Morse & Co., and joined the 
banking-house of J. S. Morgan & Co., 
New York city. — Theodore Roose- 
velt recently declined the appointment 
of street commissioner of New York 
city, preferring to continue his work 
as a U.S. Civil Service commissioner. 
— Dr. J. B. Field is treasurer of the 
Mass. Association of the Boards of 
Health. — Russell Bradford was re- 
elected an alderman, and Prof. A. B. 
Hart a school committeeman of Cam- 
bridge, at the December election. — 
Prof. H. N. Fowler is corresponding 
secretary of the American Institute of 
Archaeology. — Stow is vice-president 
and F. H. Wheelan is secretary of the 
Harvard Club of San Francisco. — 
Robt. Bacon and Wm. Hooper are on 
the committee on Physical Training, 
appointed by the Overseers. 


1881. 


Dr. CHartes R. SANGER, Sec. 
3040 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

On Jan. 1 the title of the firm in 
which E. W. Atkinson is a partner 
was changed to Stoddard, Haserick, 
Richards & Co., at 152 Congress St., 
Boston. — T. P. Ivy has opened an 
office for negotiating bonds and mort- 
gages at 411 Equitable Building, At- 
lanta, Ga. — S. Hammond is president 
of the Union Boat Club.— W. P. 
Hunt is superintendent of the Crane 
Elevator Co., Chicago. — Boies Pen- 
rose was Senator Quay’s candidate for 
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mayor of Philadelphia, but failed to be 
nominated by the Republican Conven- 


.tion. He was recently reélected to 


the Pennsylvania Senate. —E. A. 
Whitman has been elected treasurer 
of the Mass. Young Men’s Democratic 
Club. — Late in January Slater was 
reported at Bombay, on his voyage 
round the world. — Curtis Guild, Jr., 
is on the executive committee, and L. 
M. Clark on the election committee of 
the Young Men’s Republican Club of 
Mass. —G. M. Lane is on the Over- 
seers’ Visiting committees on Govern- 
ment and the Classical Department, 
and W. R. Thayer is on the committee 
on Italian. 
1882. 
H. W. Cunnincuam, Sec. 
89 State St., Boston. 

Walter I. McCoy of New York has 
removed his law offices to 80 Broad- 
way, and has with him O. F. Hibbard, 
’84. — Robert Luce has gone abroad. 
—H. W. Cunningham has been re- 
elected recording secretary of the 
Mass. Colonial Society. —F. A. Fer- 
nald is corresponding secretary of the 
Spelling Reform Association. 


1883. 
FREDERICK NICHOLs, Sec. 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

H. A. Andrews has been traveling, 
during the past year, for Armour & 
Co., of Chicago, but has now returned 
to Cincinnati, where he is at present 
unoceupied. — G. W. Beals was elected 
a member of the Board of Governors 
of the Amateur Athletic Union, at the 
last annual meeting in New York city, 
and was placed on the committees 
dealing with Athletic Championships, 
All Round Championships, and Trials 
and Reinstatements. — J. R. Coolidge 
has been appointed by the Overseers 
a member of the committee on Span- 
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ish for the year 1894-95. —C. P. Cur- 
tis has been elected secretary of the 
Massachusetts Charitable Eye and Ear 
Infirmary. — J. H. B. Easton, from 
whom the Secretary has had no direct 
report since graduaticn, is still at 
Rochester, Minn., where he has estab- 
lished a stock-farm and is engaged in 
breeding and developing trotting horses 
and pacers, which have shown their 
speed at Nashville, Tenn., and other 
Southern circuits. — C. H. Grandgent 
has been appointed by the Overseers a 
member of the committees on Ro- 
mance Philology and Italian for the 
year 1894-95.— Hon. C. S. Hamlin 
was designated by the President, on 
Nov. 14, to act for six months as Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, in the absence 
of Secretary Carlisle from the Depart- 
ment. He was one of the principal 
speakers at the annual dinner of the 
Young Men’s Democratic Club of 
Massachusetts, on Dec. 17, taking for 
his subject the Currency Problem. 
The people must choose, he said, be- 
tween the two rival theories of issue — 
the banking theory and the currency 
theory. Under the former, bank-notes 
are regarded substantially as checks, 
and their immediate redemption in 
coin is expected and must be main- 
tained. The currency theory rests 
upon the assumption that a certain 
amount of paper will always be needed 
and never be presented for redemption, 
which paper should be issued by the 
government or by some institution 
under government control. —C. M. 
Hammond, who has been spending part 
of the winter in Boston, is assisting 
R. C. Watson, ’69, to coach the Uni- 
versity and Class crews. — W. F. Kel- 
logg has been elected vice-president 
of the Union Boat Club of Boston. — 
Chokichi Kikkawa, says a New York 
paper, who is now a government engi- 
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neer in Japan, has a detailed account 
in Engineering of the Usni Toge Rail- 
way, the last link in the line connect- 
ing Tokio with Naotsee on the north 
coast of Japan. It joins Yokogawa, 
1,260 feet above the sea, with Karni- 
sawa six miles away, on a tableland 
3,080 feet above the sea, the incline 
being 1 in 15. On the inclines, rack 
rails with steel sleepers, on the Abt 
system used in the Hartz Mountains, 
are employed. There are twenty-six 
tunnels and eighteen viaducts in the 
six miles of road, which was opened 
for traffic last April. — Joseph Lee 
and J. F. Moors were elected, at the 
annual meeting in January, members 
of the Executive Committee of the 
Immigration Restriction League. The 
latter was a candidate for the Boston 
School Committee, on the Democratic 
ticket, at the municipal election of 
Dec. 11.— Arthur Lyman received 
the Democratic nomination for mem- 
bership on the School Committee of 
Waltham, ac the election of Dee. 11, 
but declined to be a candidate. —R.C. 
McKay has retired from the leather 
business, upon the dissolution of the 
firm with which he was connected, and 
has accepted a position as bookkeeper 
for Andrew J. Lloyd & Co., opticians, 
323 Washington St., Boston. He has 
been elected a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Young Men’s 
Democratic Club of Massachusetts. — 
C. P. Perin is established at Harri- 
man, Tenn., as president of the H. C. 
& T. R. R. Co., a short line which has 
been constructed under his supervision. 
He goes soon to Birmingham, Ala., to 
take charge of the interests of the Se- 
quatchee Valley Coal and Coke Co., in 
that section. — Herbert Putnam, who 
has been practising law in Boston since 
leaving Minneapolis, has just been 
made librarian of the Boston Public Li- 
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brary. — Philip Richmond is president 
of the Sloane-Paine-Richmond Co., 
dealers in groceries, 521 Sprague Ave., 
Spokane, Wash.—C. E. L. Wingate 
has been appointed by the Overseers 
a member of the committee on Eng- 
lish Literature for the year 1894-5. — 
H. G. Chapman is a member of the 
Committee on Admissions of the Uni- 
versity Club of New York city. — 
F. W. Kaan has been for a year presi- 
dent of the Somerville Common Coun- 
cil, and was elected from that district, 
on the Republican ticket, a member of 
the Massachusetts House of Represen- 
tatives, where he is clerk of the Com- 
mittee on Mercantile Affairs. — F. W. 
Morton has changed his address to 436 
37th St., Chicago, Ill, where he is en- 
gaged in journalism and literary work. 


1884. 
Epwarp A. Hrsparp, Sec. 
111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Bertram Ellis is on the staff of Gov- 
ernor Busiel of New Hampshire. — 
The address of O. F. Hibbard is now 
80 Broadway, New York, N. Y. — N. 
C. Nash is on the committee to visit 
the Botanic Garden. 


1885. 
Henry M. WItrams, Sec. 
39 Court St., Boston. 

To Dr. Arthur G. Webster of Clark 
University has been awarded the Elihu 
Thompson prize of 5,000 francs for the 
best treatise on electricity. The sub- 
ject of Dr. Webster’s thesis is “ An 
Experimental Determination of the 
Period of Electrical Oscillations.” 
The contest was originally instituted 
by the city of Paris for the best elec- 
tric meter, and was awarded to Prof. 
Elihu Thompson. With the desire 
that this sum should serve for the de- 
velopment of theoretical knowledge in 
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electricity, he requested the general 
manager for Europe to offer it as a 
prize for the best work on a thcoreti- 
cal question in electricity. — Henry 
Bartlett, who has been assistant super- 
intendent of the motive power of the 
Pennsylvania R. R., was made super- 
intendent of the same department of 
the Boston and Maiue on Jan. 1.— 
John H. Noble has opened a law office 
at 40 State St., Boston. — Edwin 
Howard is a member of the company 
of Julia Marlowe - Taber. — Shafter 
Howard has left San Francisco and is 
engaged in business at 27 State St., 
Boston. — Appointments to the Over- 
seers’ visiting committees include G. 
R. Nutter, Composition and Rhetoric ; 
John Simpkins, Geology. 


1886. 
Dr. J. H. Huppieston, Sec. 
126 West 85th St., New York, N, Y. 

E. H. Nichols has opened an office 
at 220 Marlborough St., Boston. — T. 
W. Richards has been made asst. 
professor in the Chemical Department 
at Harvard. — W. H. Cole, who was 
married in September to Alexandra 
Wells Chase, of Los Angeles, Cal., 
has returned from a long stay in the 
South Sea Islands, and intends to go 
into business in his native place, She- 
boygan, Wis. — C. C. Whitman in- 
tends to begin practice in Washington, 
D. C.—G. B. Bryant has returned 
from California, and is again engaged 
in law practice in New York. —T. 
Sedgwick has taken charge of a parish 
in Williamstown. — W. W. Baldwin 
entertained several of the Class at the 
Harvard House, New York, the night 
before the Harvard - Yale football 
game. — Everett V. Abbot has formed 
a law partnership with Wm. Manice 
and Jno. M. Perry, under the style of 


Manice, Abbot & Perry, with offices 
at 55 William St., New York city. 


1887. 
GEORGE P. FurBer, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 

Dr. Jas. M. Jackson has moved his 
office to 197 Beacon St., and has been 
appointed physician to the out-patient 
department of the Mass. Gen. Hos- 
pital.— The Rev. Eugene R. Shippen 
was installed on Dee. 6 as pastor over 
the First Parish in Dorchester, the 
oldest church or religious society in 
Boston. It is Unitarian, and in more 
than 250 years it has had only eleven 
pastors. The invariable custom has 
been to install a young man, and not 
to call a minister from another church. 
Mr. Shippen for the last year has 
been studying at Oxford. Previous to 
that, he was settled over a Congrega- 
tional Church in Wichita, Kans. The 
Rey. R. R. Shippen preached the ser- 
mon at the installation of his son. 


1888. 
Dr. F. B. Lunn, Sec. 
122 Marlborough St., Boston. 

Isaac R. Thomas is a member of the 
firm of B. H. Dickson & Co., Cotton 
Buyers, 71 Kilby St., Boston. — E. B. 
Pratt and A. T. Johnson are practicing 
law at 209 Washington St., Boston. — 
T. Q. Browne, Jr., is spending the 
winter in New Mexico, and Dr. Car- 
roll E. Edson in Denver, Colo. — Wil- 
liam H. Rand, Jr., has opened an office 
for the practice of law at 59 Wall St., 
New York city. — By an error in the 
last number of the Magazine, for which 
the Secretary was not responsible, the 
gift of a drinking fountain to the City 
of Cincinnati was ascribed to Larz 
Anderson, ’88. The giver of the foun- 
tain was Larz Anderson, L. S., 65, an 
uncle of Larz Anderson, *88. — Dr. 
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E. C. Stowell has been appointed dis- 
trict physician to the Boston Dispen- 
sary. 
1889. 
Hersert N. Darwine, Acting Sec. 
21 Pemberton 8q., Boston. 

Irving Babbitt’s address is 65 Ham- 
mond St., Cambridge. — F. B. Jacobs 
has been obliged to give up his law 
practice in Boston on account of fail- 
ing health, and has been spending the 
winter in Georgia. — Edward C. Bates 
and Guy H. Holliday have formed a 
law partnership under the name of 
Bates & Holliday with office at Room 
67, Equitable Building, Boston. — 
Prof. J. Russell Hayes, of Swarthmore 
College, lectured before the Philo- 
sophical Society of Westchester, Pa., 
on Dec. 27. His subject was “Curious 
Myths.” 


1890. 


Jos. W. Lunn, Sec. 
40 Water St., Boston. 

Joshua Crane, Jr., has opened an 
office as electrical engineer at 15 
Court Sq., Boston. —C. G. Morgan 
was chosen councilman from Ward 2, 
Cambridge, at the last election. — 
H. H. Thorndike, student in the gradu- 
ate course at the Mass. Institute of 
Technology, won the third prize in an 
open competition held in New York by 
the Beaux Arts Society of Architects; 
the subject of the competition being 
“A Small Theatre for Cantatas.’’ — 
E. B. Green’s address is 606 W. Green 
St., Urbana, Ill. — R. S. McDuffie, who 
has been auditor of material accounts 
in the New Haven office of the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford R.R., 
has resigned his position, and gone into 
the business of railroad supplies in 
New York city with Jacob Wendell, 
’91, under the firm name of McDuftie 
& Wendell. The men who were asso- 
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ciated with Mr. McDuffie as the heads 
of various departments of the Consoli- 
dated Road gave him a complimentary 
dinner in New Haven when he left the 
service of the road. — E. A. Darling 
has been appointed assistant in Bac- 
teriology at the Harvard Medical 
School. —G. H. Merrill is with the 
Metropolitan Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Co., 18 Cortland St., New York. 
— Addresses : Frank Irwin’s address 
for two years, Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, England.— E. F. Rogers, 
Stephanstrasse, No. 22, Leipzig, 
Germany. — The present address of 
Charles Nuss is wanted to complete 
the Class Secretary's records. — Ray- 
mond Leslie Weeks, 21 Grande Rue 
Bourg La Reine, Seine, Paris. —C. 
W. Burr, Langley Burr Co., Chauncy 
St., Boston. 


1891. 

At the time of going to press, no 
Class Secretary had been chosen to 
succeed H. A. Davis. — Henry H. 
Harris has been elected principal of 
the Varnum School, Lowell.— A. N. 
McGeogh, recently elected secretary 
of the Harvard Club of the North- 
west, is in the superintendent’s office 
of the Puget Sound and Alaska S. S. 
Co., Tacoma, Wash. 


1892. 


ALLEN R. BENNER, Sec. 
Andover. 

W. J. Long this year completes his 
course at the Andover Theological 
Seminary. He has contributed some 
papers on natural history to the Youth’s 
Companion. — W.L. Bartlett is an in- 
structor in Classics at Phillips Acad- 
emy, Andover. — A. A. Wheeler is 
practicing medicine at 96 Charles St., 
Boston. — The address of R. G. Lor- 
ing and of R. T. Loring is 100 Mt. 
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Vernon St., Boston. — A. V. Riddle 
sends a new address, 1264 Wilson Ave., 
Cleveland, O. — A. R. Benner has been 
advanced to the head of the Greek de- 
partment at Phillips Academy, An- 
dover. — Herbert Hayes Norton died 
suddenly, after a short illness, at his 
home, Winona, Minn., Dec. 11, 1894. 
He was a son of Matthew G. Norton, 
of the Laird, Norton Lumber Company, 
and was born at Winona, Aug. 15, 
1868. He received his early educa- 
tion at a local normal school. At 
eighteen he entered Hamline Univer- 
sity, where he remained two years, 
The next year and a half he spent 
abroad, traveling and studying. Then, 
in the fall of 1889, he joined the junior 
class at Hamline. He completed this 
year, and in the following autumn 
came to Harvard, where he was ad- 
mitted to the Junior class. During his 
two years in Cambridge, his generous, 
courteous bearing won for him many 
close friends. He was a member of 
the Delta Upsilon, and of the Pierian 
Sodality. Of the latter he was for 


_some time president. He had con- 


siderable reputation as an expert mu- 
sician, and had given much time to the 
violin. After graduation he entered 
the employ of the Laird, Norton Co., 
and last May was made vice-president 
and superintendent of an affiliated con- 
cern, the Winona Lumber Co. — The 
New York members of the Class held 
their fourth semi-annual dinner on 
Nov. 28, the evening before Thanks- 
giving day, at “The Arena,” in New 
York city. About twenty members 
were present and the occasion was a 
very jolly one. The Spring dinner of 
the New York members will be omit- 
ted this year, as the triennial dinner 
comes in June. —John S. Cook was at 
last accounts still in the far West. 
He was in Los Angeles, Cal., in Oc- 


tober. — John Corbin has been study- 
ing English since October at Balliol 
College, Oxford. — Andrew H. Green 
is at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology for a course of two years. 
—R. B. Greenough spent a part of 
last summer in practical surgical work 
in a private hospital at Rome, Ga. 
— Arthur H. Lockett and Thomas W. 
Lamont have been elected respec- 
tively treasurer and secretary of the 
Cushman Bros. Co., and have gone 
into business in that establishment at 
78 Hudson St., New York city. — 
Joseph B. Sheffield is working in the 
Sheffield Paper Co.’s mills at Sauger- 
ties, N. Y. — Jeremiah Smith, Jr., is 
editor-in-chief of the Harvard Law Re- 
view. — R. C. Wood has gone into busi- 
ness for himself, dealing in invest- 
ment securities at 44 Broad St., New 
York city. — P. L. Spalding has a 
position with the Bell Telephone Co., 
at Boston. — Joseph H. Hunt and Guy 
Lowell are studying architecture at the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris. — 
Frank C. Chamberlain is in the law 
offices of Messrs. Shattuck & Munroe, 
35 Court St., Boston.— George L. 
Batchelder is doing the larger part of 
the executive work for Batchelder 
Bros., coal dealers at 356 Federal St., 
Boston. —Joshua Hale, Jr., has re- 
cently returned North after about two 
years spent in the South. — William 
P. Anderson is at Paris. His address 
is 6 Place de l’Odéon. — Frederick W. 
Nicolls has been studying law and his- 
tory at Reading, Pa. He delivered a 
course of six lectures on “ The Puritan 
Revolution ” in February. — M. Irving 
Motte is with the Elektron Manufac- 
turing Co., 103 Milk St., Boston. — 
Lewis C. Hall is in business at 105 
Worth St., New York city. —M. E. 
Ingalls, Jr., has left the Harvard Law 
School and has entered the law office 
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of Bangs, Tracy, Stetson & MacVeagh, 
in New York city. — Richard Norton 
is completing his art studies in Munich. 
— The triennial dinner will be held at 
the Hotel Vendome, Boston, Tuesday 
evening, June 25. 


1893. 
Frep. W. Moore, Sec. 
390 Harvard St., Cambridge. 

The Secretary wishes to include in 
the first Class Report brief items of 
news from as many members as pos- 
sible, especially as to the firms or 
business in which they have been em- 
ployed, as well as news of marriages, 
births, and deaths. To avoid expense 
through loss in the mails, the reports 
will not be sent to members of the 
Class who do not reply to the notices 
lately sent out, unless the Secretary is 
very sure that the addresses remain 
unchanged. — D. D. Wells has been 
appointed second Secretary of Lega- 
tion, at London, Eng. —T. A. Jag- 
gar is studying mineralogy in Munich 
under Prof. Groth. — J. E. Spurr is on 
the U. S. Geological Survey, under S. 
F. Emmons, ’61, at Leadville, Colo. — 
C. W. Purington is studying the Ap- 
palachian gold belt.—F. P. Gulliver 
has been geologizing in Colorado. — 
F, C. Schrader has been investigating 
the Narragansett Basin for the U.S. 
Geological Survey. — F. G. Benedict 
is studying chemistry at Heidelberg. 
— H. G. Shaw, who is teaching science 
at the Toledo, O., High School, has 
received the degree of Ph. D. from 
Ohio University. —G. E. Stoker is 
junior partner in the law firm of 
Dobbs & Stoker, Topeka, Kans. —G. 
P. Winship read a paper before the 
American Historical Association at its 
annual meeting in Washington, D. C. 
—J.N. Deahl is principal of the West 
Liberty State Normal School, West 


Liberty, Va. — Samuel Chew is in the 
law office of J. Bayard Henry and 
George Wharton Pepper, Drexel 
B’ld’g, Philadelphia. — J. A. Cotter 
has been admitted to practice before 
the supreme court of Indiana, and also 
the Federal courts. — Robert Gasten 
Smith announces that his name has 
been changed to Robert Keating 
Smith. — H. H. White is owner and 
manager of the Boston and Bay State 
Die Co., and is also the Boston agent 
for Vermilye & Co., bond brokers, 
New York.—George Walcott, who 
was married on Dee. 5, ean be ad- 
dressed at P. O. Box 1704, New York 
city. — A. S. Apsey was elected to the 
Cambridge Common Council in De- 
cember. — Addresses : K. G. T. Web- 
ster, Milton Academy, Milton ; S. B. 
Thacher, 51 Mt. Vernon St., Boston ; 
P. T. Jackson, 288 E. Merrimack 
St., Lowell ; E. H. Warner, Birming- 
ham, O.; Henry Ware, Allerton St., 
Brookline ; F. H. Ransom, 17 Dalton 
St., Boston. — W. O. Taylor has a son 
born Jan. 30. If there are any other 
applicants for the Class Cradle they 
should inform the Secretary immedi- 
ately. 
1894. 
E. K. Ranp, See. 
Watertown. 

Daniel W. Shea died at his home in 
Boston, Dec. 29, 1894. He left Col- 
lege in the middle of his Junior year 
on account of illness, and after that 
time was never in good health. At 
College he made many friends, and was 
prominent in various forms of athletics. 
He was a member of his Freshman foot- 
ball team, Freshman crew, and was sub- 
stitute on the victorious eleven of ’91. 
After leaving College he had traveled 
abroad, and on his return had gone into 
business with his father. — J. B. Low- 


ell is with the firm of Work, Strong 
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& Co., New York. —C. H. Hill is in 
the banking business with Richardson, 
Hill & Co., Boston. — W. F. Lee is in 
the office of Hartwell & Richardson, 
architects, Boston. — E. McClure has 
returned to the University of Oregon, 
where he is professor of Chemistry, 
—D. Tooker is teaching Greek and 
Latin at Riverview Academy, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. — F. A. Baker is in the 
sugar brokerage business at New York. 
—C. J. Stone is at the Boston Univer- 
sity Law School. — M.S. Wheeler is at 
the Law School of the University of 
Buffalo. — H. C. Dyer is at the Har- 
vard Law School. — C. T. Wentworth 
has been appointed assistant in History 
at Harvard. — T. F. Currier has been 
appointed assistant in the College Li- 
brary. — The following men are at St. 
John’s Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge: A. L. Conger, C. A. 
Horne, J. L. Tryon, F. B. White, 
W. F. Williams. —G. F. Rouillard 
and J. R. Slater are at the Baptist 
Theological Seminary, Newtonville. — 
W. B. Goddard is at the New Church 
Theological School, Cambridge. — 
A. P. Dean is at the Bangor Theologi- 
cal Seminary. — S. M. Williams is in- 
structor in French at Milton Academy. 
—G. C. Fiske is teaching at the Bel- 
mont School. — G. N. Edwards is prin- 
cipal of Riverhead Academy, L. I. — 
P.O. Place is professor of Greek and 
Latin at Little Rock Academy, Ark. 
— E. Sedgwick is teaching Latin and 
English at the Groton School. In 
Sept. 1894, he published a translation 
of George Sand’s “La Mare au Di- 
able.’ —F. L. Olmsted served till 
September, 1894, as Recorder of the 
U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey in 
the Rocky Mountains. At present he is 
studying at the Biltmore Arboretum, 
N. C.—H. C. Wellman is assistant 
librarian at the Boston Athenaeum. 
VOL. I1,— No. 11. 28 


— R. T. Fox is assistant engineer to 
the La Follette Coal and Iron Co., Ten- 
nessee.— W. D. Flagg is assistant 
state editor of the Cleveland, O., 
Press. — A. B. Keeler is teaching at 
the University Preparatory School, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 


Myles Standish, m ’79, has been 
elected president of the Thayer Asso- 
ciation of Chauncy Hall School, Bos- 
ton. 

At the 32d annual meeting of the 
New England Dental Society, D. M. 
Clapp, d ’82, was elected first vice- 
president, and W. E. Page, d ’77,a 
member of the executive committee. 

The American Academy of Dental 
Science at its 27th annual meeting on 
Nov. 14 elected C. H. Taft, ’81, cor- 
responding secretary, W. H. Potter, 
°78, editor, W. P. Cooke, d ’81, and F. 
E. Banfield, d ’79, members of the ex- 
ecutive committee. 

Charles L. Nichols, m ’75, has been 
elected censor of the Worcester Coun- 
ty, Mass., Homoeopathic Medical So- 
ciety. 

A new comic opera entitled Cascabel, 
by T. W. Sureette, Sp., 90, is an- 
nounced. Like his Priscilla, this has 
an American plot. 

The First Parish in Concord has 
printed the memorial sermon after the 
death of the Rev. Grindall Reynolds, 
t’47, by the Rev. Henry H. Barber, of 
Meadville, Pa. The brief biograph- 
ical sketch of Dr. Reynolds, printed 
in the Graduates’ Magazine for Sept., 
1894, is appended. 

Dr. F. S. Thomas, m ’74, has had 
reprinted from “ Physicians and Sur- 
geons ” a biographical sketch and por- 
trait of himself. 

The Rev. Joseph Stockbridge, L. S., 
’32, died in Philadelphia, Pa., on Nov. 
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16, 1894. Born at Yarmouth, Me., 
in 1811, he graduated at Bowdoin, 
and then attended the Harvard Law 
School. After being admitted to the 
Bar, and practicing for a while in 
Maine, he gave up the law for the gos- 
pel, studied and took a diploma at the 
Newton Theological School, and in 
1841 was appointed a chaplain in the 
Navy. During the Rebellion he was 
on the Lancaster in the Pacific. He 
was retired in 1873, and traveled in 
Europe and California. About ten 
years ago he settled in Philadelphia, 
and was most of the time confined to 
his room by illness. He was buried 
at Plainfield, N. J. 

Francis Peabody, L. S., ’78, was 
Democratic candidate for mayor of 
Boston at the last election. 

Prof. Orrin Benner Clark, A. M., ’86, 
who died at Ripon, Wis., on May 14, 
1894, was born at Warsaw, Ind., Jan. 
11, 1850 ; graduated at the University 
of Chicago in 1872; was principal of 
the Winetka Academy, 1873, and of the 
Preparatory Department of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1874-75, taking at 
the same time courses in the Chicago 
Medical College and the Baptist Union 
Theological Seminary ; in 1875 was 
professor of Latin and English in An- 
tioch College, O. ; in 1877 was called 
to the chair of Greek in the Indiana 
State University, being transferred to 
the chair of English in 1879. He 
taught there until 1893, when he went 
to Ripon College, Wis., where he died. 
In 1885-86 he employed a leave of ab- 
sence in graduate work at Harvard, 
receiving the degree of A. M., and 
the tender of a fellowship which he 
declined. In 1874 he married Mary 
Morris of Warsaw, Ind., who survives 
with a son and daughter. 

Dr. Milo A. Jewett, m ’81, has been 
appointed by President Cleveland to 
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accompany the mixed commission of 
the Powers to investigate the alleged 
Turkish outrages in Armenia, and to 
make a special report thereon. 

Signor Luigi Monti, A. M., ’57, has 
received from King Humbert the cross 
of the Order of the Crown of Italy. 

The will of R. S. Avery, t 46, leaves 
nearly the whole of his estate, esti- 
mated at $100,000, to the Smithsonian 
Institution. It desires that part of the 
fund be used for publications concern- 
ing the mechanical laws governing an 
ethereal medium, and suggests that 
prizes be given for essays on the 
phenomena of electricity, magnetism, 
light, and heat. 

S. W. Judd, s ’94, has been appointed 
ornithologist to the Agricultural De- 
partment at Washington, D. C. 

Augustus Brigham Davis, /’46, who 
died at Saugus on Jan. 20, was born at 
Belchertown, May 9, 1820. He wasa 
member of the Suffolk Bar, and took 
an active interest in the local affairs 
of Saugus, having been a member of 
the School Committee and an Overseer 
of the Poor. 

Dr. B. G. Wilder, s’62, read a paper 
on “Some Anomalies of the Brain,” at 
the annual session of the Association 
of American Anatomists. 

Arthur Leon Siblin, who died July 
17, 1894, was born at Troy, N. Y.,, 
November 8, 1866. He received his 
education at the Troy High School 
and the Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. He graduated from the latter 
school in 1891 with the degree of civil 
engineer. After graduation he had 
charge of a surveying party for the 
Public Improvement Commission of 
Troy, resigning his position in Octo- 
ber, 1892, to become assistant in En- 
gineering at the Lawrence Scientific 
School. He was appointed instructor 
in Civil Engineering in 1893. In this 
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position he taught the construction of 
bridges and buildings. He was a 
young man of fine character and good 
professional ability. The last year of 
his life was spent in a courageous 
struggle against the disease which 
carried him away. 

The degree of D. D. was for the 
first time conferred by Dartmouth 
College on a Harvard man last Com- 
mencement. The recipient the Rev. 
S. C. Beane, ¢ 61. 

Prof. N. S. Shaler, s ’62, has re- 
signed his position as commissioner 
of the Mass. State Topographical Sur- 
vey. 

The Hon. J. W. Foster, L. S., 55, 
ex-Secretary of State, at the request 
of the Chinese government went to 
Japan in January to assist the Chinese 
envoys in negotiating a peace with 
Japan. 

Wm. E. Chandler, /’54, has been 
reélected a U. S. Senator, for six 
years, by the New Hampshire legis- 
lature. 

On Dec. 23 was celebrated by the 
Second Unitarian Church of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., the 30th anniversary of the in- 
stallation of the Rev. J. W. Chadwick, 
t ’64, as its pastor. 

Mayor Strong, of New York city, 
has appointed S. S. Terry, L. S., ’83, 
a commissioner of accounts. 

Vespasian Warner, / ’68, has been 
elected to Congress as a Republican 
from the 13th Illinois district. 

H. B. Chapman, / ’90, and L. P. 
Howland, 7 ’90, have formed a law 
partnership in Cleveland, O. 

Dr. C. S. Minot, p ’78, is president 
of the National Society of Natural- 
ists, 

L. A. Burleigh, / ’94, who is city 
clerk of Augusta, Me., has formed a 
law partnership with Jos. Williamson, 
Jr., in that city. 


Judge H. R. Howland, / ’57 (A. B., 
Yale, ’54), presided at the annual din- 
ner of the New York Yale Club on 
Jan. 18. 

Samuel Fessenden, / ’70, is speaker 
of the Connecticut House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Dr. William Gray Disbrow, m ’57, 
died at Dalhousie on Dec. 12. He 
was a son of the Rev. Noah and Isa- 
bella (Stanton) Disbrow of St. John, 
N. B., where he was born on Sept. 7, 
1830. 

The Overseers have appointed Dr. 
C. J. Blake, m ’65, on the visiting 
committee for the Peabody Museum 
and Zodlogy ; N. T. Kidder, s ’82, 
Botanic Garden ; E. L. Godkin, h ’71, 
Composition and Rhetoric ; G. I. Al- 
den, s 68, Observatory ; C. C. Smith, 
h ’87, Library. 

William Baker, / ’44, died at Toledo, 
O., Nov. 17, 1894. He was born at 
Norwalk, O., Feb. 5, 1822, the son of 
Judge Timothy Baker. After gradu- 
ating at Granville College he studied 
at Harvard. In 1846 he went to 
Toledo, where he lived until his death. 
He was the senior member of the law 
firm of Baker, Smith & Baker, and 
also had extensive business connections. 
Among other enterprises he was in- 
terested in the construction of the 
Toledo, Norwalk and Cleveland and 
the Wabash railroads. During the 
war he took a prominent part in the 
U. S. Christian Commission. He 
leaves a daughter and four sons. 

The annual meeting of the directors 
of the American School in Athens was 
held at New Haven, Nov. 17, 1894. 
Prof. J. W. White, p ’77, who was 
resident instructor last year, read the 
annual report. 

Richard Watson Gilder, h 90, is a 
member of the board of managers of 
the New York Kindergarten Associa- 
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tion. He is also chairman of the N. 
Y. Tenement House Commission. 

TheImmigration Restriction League, 
founded in Boston, has for its presi- 
dent Prof. Jobn Fiske, ’63, and among 
its vice-presidents are Col. Henry Lee, 
36, George S. Hale, 44, Prof. N. S. 
Shaler, s 62, R. T. Paine, ’55, Henry 
Parkman, ’70. 

C. A. Fairbanks, m ’77, was elected 
secretary of the Strafford District 
Medical Society at its 87th annual 
meeting on Dec. 19, at Dover, N. H. 

Dr. George Jewett, M. S., ’47, died 
of apoplexy at Fitchburg on Dee. 16. 
Born at Rindge, N. H.,on April 23, 
1825, he was educated in the village 
schools. Deciding to become a physi- 
cian, he studied at the Vermont Medi- 
eal College, the Berkshire Medical 
School, where he graduated in 1847, 
and pursued his medical studies at 
Harvard fora year. He had practiced 
in Fitchburg since 1858. In 1862 he 
enlisted as assistant surgeon and was 
soon after promoted to surgeon of the 
51st Mass. V. M. He served in this 
position until July 27, 1863, when his 
enlistment expired and he returned to 
Fitchburg. He was a frequent con- 
tributor to medical journals, president 
of the Worcester North District Medi- 
cal Society in 1877-78 and of the 
Massachusetts Medical Society in 1888. 
He leaves one son, W. K. Jewett, m 
94. 

George Munroe Stearns, L.S., ’50, 
one of the foremost lawyers in Massa- 
chusetts, died at Brookline on Dee. 31, 
1894. He was born at Stoughton, Apr. 
18, 1831, his father being Wm. S. 
Stearns, a Unitarian minister. His 
grandfather, Charles Stearns, 1773, is 
said once to have refused the presi- 
dency of Harvard, because he deemed 
it his duty to remain with his parish 
at Lincoln, which paid him $400 a 
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year. George M. Stearns was edu- 
cated in the public schools of Rowe, 
and for a brief time at Shelburne 
Academy. He then was clerk in a 
store at Greenfield for a year; but 
disliking business, he managed to 
study at the Harvard Law School, 
and in the office of Judge John 
Wells, at Chicopee. On his admission 
to the Hampden County Bar in 1852, 
he became Judge Wells’s partner, and 
soon had an influential practice. Sub- 
sequently he was associated at differ- 
ent times with M. W. Chapin, E. D. 
Beach, Judge M. P. Knowlton, and 
C. L. Long, /’71. Mr. Stearns held 
many public positions. He was a 
notary public, examiner of candidates 
for admission to the bar, director of 
the Chicopee National Bank, and 
vice-president of the savings bank. 
In 1859 he was a member of the 
House of Representatives, and was 
appointed one of the committee of 
thirty which reported the revision of 
the statutes in 1860. In 1871 he was 
a member of the Senate, serving on 
the committee on Railroads. He was 
elected district attorney for the west- 
ern district in 1872, holding office for 
over two years, when he resigned. In 
February, 1886, he was appointed by 
President Cleveland United States 
attorney at Boston, resigning the posi- 
tion on account of his health at the end 
of seventeen months. He was a dele- 
gate to the Democratic national con- 
vention in 1872, and favored the nom- 
ination of Horace Greeley. He was 
the candidate for lieutenant-governor 
on the ticket with J. Q. Adams, ’53, 
and also for the same place when 
Charles Sumner, ’30, was nominated 
by the Democrats, but when the latter 
declined Mr. Stearns did likewise. 
Always a very busy man, Mr. Stearns 
declined many honors which he might 
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have had. During a trip to Europe 
he contributed to the Springfield Re- 
publican a series of letters signed “A 
Chicopee Flat.” As a jury lawyer 
and a wit he had few equals. His 
reputation for fairness matched his 
reputation for ability. He was in 
great demand as a campaign speaker, 
especially at the time when the Demo- 
eratic party had few able champions 
in Massachusetts. The story is told 
that on one occasion, having been be- 
sought by a committee of Vermont 
Democrats to stump the Green Moun- 
tain State he replied: “If you will 
bring the Democracy of Vermont 
down into my front yard, I will ad- 
dress them with pleasure.” Mr. 
Stearns removed from Chicopee to 
Brookline last autumn, on account of 
his health. He was married, May 17, 
1855, at Brooklyn, N. Y., to Emily 
Caroline Goodnow, by whom he had 
two daughters, one of whom sur- 
vives. 

Wm. M. Salter, t ’75, is editing The 
Cause, a monthly journal devoted to 
moral progress and the interests of 
the Society for Ethical Culture, Phila- 
delphia. 

Dr. Henry Young Simpson, m ’67, 
died at Worcester, Dec. 31. He was 
born at New Hampton, N. H., Sept. 13, 
1843. His family moved to Worcester, 
where he was educated until entering 
the Harvard Medical School. After 
graduation he practiced medicine for 
five years at Worcester, and then went 
into the shoe business there. In 1870 
he was chosen member of the School 
Committee. In 1893 he was elected to 
the Massachusetts House of Represen- 
tatives, and reélected in 1894. While 
in the legislature he was a member 
of the committee on Street Railways 
and chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee. 
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UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


A Memorial to Dr. A. P. Peabody, 
26. A committee consisting of C.C. 
Beaman, 61, New York ; J. B. Ames, 
68, Cambridge ; A.G. Fox, ’69, Bos- 
ton; J. F. Andrew, ’72, Boston ; E. 
L. Baylies, ’°79, New York ; Gordon 
Dexter, ’87, Boston, and A. A. Law- 
rence, ’70, has been formed to collect 
a fund for a memorial to the late Dr. 
A. P. Peabody, ’26. Circulars have 
been sent out, and already there is a 
gratifying response. Subscriptions in 
small amounts — $10 or less —are 
suggested, in order to give every one 
the opportunity to pay a tribute in this 
way to Dr. Peabody, whom many gen- 
erations of Harvard men venerated. 
The committee will decide as to the 
form of the memorial when they 
know how large a sum is raised. Sub- 
scriptions should be sent to the treas- 
urer of the fund, A. A. Lawrence, 68 
Chauncy St., Boston. 

At the usual annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts Grand Lodge of Free- 
masons in Boston on St. John’s day, 
the organization for 1895 was an- 
nounced. Among the officers are 
Sereno D. Nickerson, / °47, recording 
grand secretary ; C. A. Welch, ’33, and 
S. C. Lawrence, 55, directors; S. L. 
Thorndike, ’52, deputy grand master ; 
Dr. W. L. Richardson, ’64, corre- 
sponding grand secretary ; A. A. Law- 
rence, 70, deputy grand master, 25th 
district ; F. W. Kaan, ’83, grand lec- 
turer; B, A. Gould, 44, committee on 
library. 

The Boston Civil Service Reform 
Association held its annual meeting at 
Young’s Hotel on Dec. 13. The fol- 
lowing Harvard men were elected 
officers: C. F. Adams, ’56, W. H. 
Baldwin, ’58, Martin Brimmer, ’49, 
J.Q. A. Brackett, 65, C. R. Codman, 
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49, William Endicott, h ’88, William 
Everett, 59, Sherman Hoar, ’82, Au- 
gustus Hemenway, ’75, G. S. Hale, ’44, 
Henry Lee, ’36, J. D. Long, ’57,G. D. 
Robinson, ’56, W. E. Russell, °77, 
Moorfield Storey, ’66, D. E. Ware, 
52, F. A. Walker, h ’83, William 
Watson, s ’57, vice-presidents ; U. H. 
Crocker, ’53, treasurer ; H. W. Chap- 
lin, °67, U. H. Crocker, 53, R. H. 
Dana, ’74, J. H. Morison, ’78, G. H. 
Norcross, ’75, John Ritchie, ’61, H. H. 
Sprague, 64, W. W. Vaughan, ’70, 
members of the executive committee. 

The annual meeting of the Ameri- 
ean Chemical Society was held in 
Boylston Hall, Dec. 27 and 28. Prof. 
C. L. Jackson, 67, welcomed the so- 
ciety to Harvard. Dr. H. W. Wiley, 
s ’73, delivered an address on chemi- 
cally manufactured food. At the elec- 
tion of officers, J. H. Appleton, 75, 
and H. W. Wiley, s ’73, were chosen 
directors, and F. W. Clarke, s ’67, a 
member of the council. 

At the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of American Anatomists in 
New York, Dr. Thomas Dwight, ’66, 
president of the association, read a 
paper on “ The Significance of Anoma- 
lies,” and Dr. B. G. Wilder, s ’62, one 
on “Some Anomalies of the Brain.” 

On Dee. 20 a statue of Daniel Web- 
ster, h 1804, was unveiled in the ro- 
tunda of the National Capitol. Sena- 
tors G. F. Hoar, ’46, and H. C. Lodge, 
’71, addressed the Senate, and William 
Everett, ’59, the House of Represen- 
tatives on the occasion. The statue is 
a copy in marble of the original in 
bronze by Ball, at Concord, N. H. 

At the annual meeting of the Maine 
Eye and Ear Infirmary, Payson E. 
Tucker, °54, was elected vice-presi- 
dent, and G. F. French, ’59, treasurer. 

The Library Hall Association of 
Cambridge has chosen R. H. Dana, 
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’74, president, John Read, ’62, a vice- 
president, J. G. Thorp, ’79, and G. W. 
Bunton, ’70, members of the executive 
committee. J. G. Thorp was also 
elected an auditor. 

The Classical Department have pre- 
sented to the Classical Club a large 
photograph of Prof. G. M. Lane, to be 
hung in the Club. 

Among the newly elected officers of 
the Massachusetts Teachers’ Associa- 
tion are J. A. Page, h ’64, and F. S. 
Cutter, ’74, both vice-presidents. 

Among the Algonquin Club’s offi- 
cers are Francis Peabody, L. S., ’78, 
president ; Nathaniel Thayer, ’71, and 
W. E. Russell, ’77, vice-presidents ; H. 
G. Nichols, ’77, member of the execu- 
tive committee. 

At the convention of the Bristol 
County, Mass., Teachers’ Association, 
W. C. Bates, ’77, read a paper on the 
“ Professional Spirit among Teachers,” 
and Prof. Hanus, one on the topic, 
“ Are Recent Tendencies in Secondary 
Education justified by Sound Educa- 
tion Principles ?” 

The Union Boat Club, Boston, has 
elected Samuel Hammond, Jr., °81, 
president, and W. F. Kellogg, ’83, vice- 
president. 

C. C. Beaman, ’61, is a member of 
the sub-committee on legislation of the 
Committee of Seventy, New York 
city ; Albert Stickney, ’59, J. C. Car- 
ter, 50, J. H. Choate, 52, and Seth 
Low, h’90, are on the committee of 
advice. 

W. C. Collar, 4 ’70, presided at the 
annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Schoolmasters’ Club. At the business 
meeting, following dinner, E. P. Sea- 
ver, 64, and A. L. Goodrich, ’74, were 
elected vice-presidents. The topic 
for after-dinner discussion was “The 
Aesthetic Side of Education.” The 
speakers were President Gates of Am- 
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herst, Dr. Samuel Eliot, 39, and H. 
L. Clapp, ’70. 

Prof. W. J. Ashley read a paper on 
the “ Historical School of Economists,” 
at the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Economic Association in New 
York. Among the officers for the en- 
suing year are the Hon. J. B. Clark, 
1 54, president, F. A. Walker, h ’83, 
and Prof. C. F. Dunbar, ’51, ex-presi- 
dents, and Prof. W. J. Ashley, mem- 
ber of the publication committee. 

Pierre Johnson Gulick, 97, com- 
mitted suicide by shooting at his 
room, Dee. 1, 1894. The act was evi- 
dently premeditated, but the cause is 
unknown. It is supposed to have 
been due to despondency from over- 
work. His parents were missionaries, 
and he was preparing to enter that 
life. He was one of the first scholars 
in his Class, and held a Bright scholar- 
ship. 

At the annual meeting of the Mass. 
Association of the Boards of Health, 
Dr. H. P. Walcott, ’°58, was chosen 
president ; Dr. S. H. Durgin, m ’64, 
and Dr. S. W. Abbott, m ’62, vice- 
presidents ; Dr. Edwin Farnham, ’66, 
secretary; Dr. J. B. Field, ’80, treas- 
urer; Drs. J. E. Clark, m ’82, and J. 
A. Gage, ’79, members of the execu- 
tive committee. 

Among the officers of the Colonial 
Society of Massachusetts for the en- 
suing year are B. A. Gould, 44, pres. ; 
John Lowell, 43, and W. W. Good- 
win, ’51, vice-pres.; H. W. Cunning- 
ham, ’82, recording sec.; A. McF. 
Davis, s 54, corresponding sec. ; and 
F. C. Lowell, ’76, member of the coun- 
cil for three years. 

The following notice was issued on 
Jan, 22: “The Administrative Board 
of Harvard College, holding that hand- 
ing in by a student of written work 
not his own is dishonorable and un- 
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worthy of a member of this University, 
propose hereafter to separate from the 
College a student guilty of such con- 
duct.” 

A competitive drill between the 
Harvard Rifles and the Technology 
Cadet Battalion may take place in 
Mechanics’ Hall, Boston, some time 
in May. ? 

The Yale News recently printed 
statistics showing that from New Eng- 
land, New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania, Harvard has 2,592 stu- 
dents, Yale 1,690, and Princeton, 758. 
From Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, and Wisconsin, Yale has 275 
students, Harvard 226, and Princeton, 
113. From the Southern States, Yale 
has 104, Harvard 129, and Princeton 
128, and from the West and Southwest 
Harvard has 243, Yale 174, and Prince- 
ton 77. From foreign countries Har- 
vard has 60, Yale 38, and Princeton 33. 

A study of the liquor problem has 
been undertaken by a volunteer com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of 
President Seth Low, h’90. The fol- 
lowing Harvard men are on the com- 
mittee: Pres. C. W. Eliot, ’53, Prof. 
F. G. Peabody, ’69, J. C. Carter, ’50, 
and D. C. Gilman, A ’76. The investi- 
gation will be conducted on a purely 
scientific basis. A sub-committee has 
already taken up one aspect of the 
subject, viz.: To determine to what 
degree, if at all, is moderate drinking 
harmful ? 

The following were candidates for 
the Boston School Board at the last 
election: G. Z. Adams, ’56, Dr. A. T. 
Davison, m ’71, Dr. Wm. J. Gallivan, 
’88, Dr. E. G. Morse, m ’70, and J. F. 
Moors, ’83. 

At the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Civil Service Reform League, 
held in Chicago in December, the 
Hon. Carl Schurz, f ’76, presided and 
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delivered the principal address. R. 
W. Gilder, h ’90, was elected to the 
executive committee. The Harvard 
Civil Service Reform Club was added 
to the roll of the League. Papers 
were read by C. B. Wilby, ’70, and 
R. H. Dana, ’74. Carl Schurz, h °76, 
was reélected president, and C. F. 
Adams, ’56, was chosen a vice-president. 

The Cheever scholarship at the 
Medical School, founded in 1889 by 
Dr. D. W. Cheever, ’52, of Boston, has 
been awarded to Le Roi G. Crandon, 
94, of Malden. 

At the annual meeting of the Mass. 
Young Men’s Republican Club, F. H. 
Appleton, ’69, was elected president ; 
A. L. Devens, ’74, treas. ; D. L. Pick- 
man, ’73, and C. W. Clifford, 65, vice- 
presidents ; R. H. Gardiner, ’76, J. A. 
Bailey, ’88, Curtis Guild, Jr., ’81, C. 
F. Sprague, [’79], R. O. Harris, ’77, 
and Henry Parkman, ’70, executive 
committee ; L. M. Clark, ’81, election 
committee. 

Prof. John Fiske, ’63, will deliver 
the Phi Beta Kappa Oration, and Prof. 
G. L. Kittredge, ’82, the Poem, in June. 

On Dec. 27-29, 1894, there was 
held at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, a joint meeting 
of the American Oriental Society, 
the American Philological Association, 
the Modern Language Association of 
America, the Society of Biblical Lit- 
erature and Exegesis, the American 
Dialect Society, the Spelling Reform 
Association, and the Archaeological In- 
stitute of America. Many Harvard 
men took part, viz.: At the opening 
session, Dec. 27, Prof. A. M. Elliott, 
68, presided, and H. H. Furness, ’54, 
gave an address of welcome. On Dee. 
28, Prof. J. H. Wright presided ; Prof. 
W. W. Goodwin, ’51, read a paper on 
“The Athenian pap} mapavéuov and 
the American doctrine of constitu- 
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tional law;” Prof. E. S. Sheldon, ’72, 
“The work of the American Dialect 
Society from 1889 to 1894.” Third 
session, in honor of the late Prof. W. 
D. Whitney, h ’76, Pres. D. C. Gil- 
man, h °76, presided ; Prof.C. R. Lan- 
man delivered a memorial address ; 
concluding address by Pres. Gilman. 
—At the meeting of the American 
Oriental Society, Dr. T. F. Wright, 66, 
read “Report of excavations at Jeru- 
salem by the Palestine Exploration 
Fund,”’ and “Note on the Julian in- 
scription described by Dr. Isaac H. 
Hall at the meeting of March, 1894 ;” 
Paul E. More, A. M., ’93, “Jiiana and 
Pres. D. C. Gilman, h ’76, 
is president ; Prof. C. H. Toy, a vice- 
president ; H. C. Warren, ’79, treas- 
urer; and Prof. D.G. Lyon, record- 
ing secretary. — Before the American 
Philological Association, Prof. C. R. 
Lanman read “ Reflected meanings : 
a point in semasiology ;” Prof. W. C. 
Lawton, ’73, “A National form of 
verse, the natural unit of measure for 
the sentence ;” Prof. F. L. Van Cleef, 
85, “The confusion of numerals in 
Thucydides ;” Prof. J. W. White, 
p ’77, “The Pre-Themistoclean City- 
wall of Athens;” Dr. J. M. Paton, 
84, “Some Spartan families under 
the Empire ;” Prof. B. I. Wheeler, 
Gr. Sch., “Greek Duals in—e;” Prof. 
J. H. Wright, “A note on Alexander 
Polyhistor ;” Prof. W. J. Battle, p91, 
“On executions inscribed on leaden 
plates ;” Prof. W. G. Hale, ’70, “The 
Latin subjunctive and Greek optative 
in oratio obliqua.” Prof. J. H. Wright 
is president of the Philological Associa- 
tion. — At the sessions of the Modern 
Language Association, Dr. K. Fratitke 
read “The relation of early German 
Romanticism to the Classic ideal ;” 
Prof. G. L. Kittredge, ’82, “The 
Friar’s Lantern;” W. H. Schofield, 
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A. M., ’93, “Elizabeth Elstob, an 
Anglo-Saxon Scholar.” Prof. A. M. 
Elliott, ’68, is president, and Prof. H. 
C. G. von Jagemann vice-president. — 
On the programme of the Society of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis were 
papers by Dr. T. F. Wright, ’66, “ The 
Songs of Degrees,” and Prof. J. H. 
Thayer, 50, “ Notes.” Prof. Thayer 
is president, and Prof. D. G. Lyon is 
vice-president of the Society. — Of the 
American Dialect Society, Prof. E. S. 
Sheldon, ’72, is president, C. H. Grand- 
gent, ’82, vice-president, and E. H. 
Babbitt, ’86, secretary. — Of the Spell- 
ing Reform Association, F. A. Fernald, 
’82, is corresponding secretary. — Be- 
fore the Archaeological Institute of 
America, Prof. W. C. Lawton, ’73, 
read a paper on “ Accretions to the 
Troy myth after Homer.” Pres. Seth 
Low, h ’90, is president, Prof. C. E. 
Norton, ’46, vice-president, and Prof. 
H. N. Fowler, ’80, corresponding sec- 
retary of the Institute. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Magazine if a review 
is desired. In no other way can a complete reg- 
ister of Harvard publications be kept. Writers 
of articles in prominent periodicals are also re- 
quested to send to the Editor copies, or at least 
the titles, of their contributions. Except in rare 
instances, space will not permit mention of con- 
tributions to the daily and weekly press. 

A memoir of the late Dr. O. W. 
Holmes is announced as in course of 
preparation ; to be written by John 
T. Morse, Jr., ’60, and published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Request is 
made that all persons having letters 
of Dr. Holmes, which they are will- 
ing to lend for such use, will send 
them to Mr. Morse, or to the pub- 
lishers (No. 4 Park Street, Boston), 
who engage to return them safely and 
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promptly. The biography will be 
added to the “ American Men of Let- 
ters ” series. 

W. M. Griswold, ’75, has just added 
to his Q. P. series an “Index to St. 
Nicholas, vols. i-xxi.” His address is 
25 Craigie St., Cambridge. 

‘Tenants of Chocorua,” a little vol- 
ume of posthumous poems by Frank 
Bolles, 7 ’82, will be issued before 
Easter, by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

To the December Lawrentian, the 
publication of the students of Saint 
Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y., 
N. L. Robinson, ’81, contributed a 
sketch of the late Prof. H. W. Tor- 
rey, "33. 

Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, ’75, has re- 
printed from the Journal of American 
Folk-Lore, vol. vii, no. 26, “ The Walpi 
Flute Observance : A Study of Primi- 
tive Dramatization.” The pamphlet 
is accompanied by two plates. 

In the Denison Quarterly for Janu- 
ary, Dr. George A. Dorsey, ’90, dis- 
cussed the “ Character and Antiquity 
of the Peruvian Civilization.” 

The New England Magazine for De- 
ecember was almost a Harvard num- 
ber. It contained “If Jesus Came to 
Boston,” by Dr. E. E. Hale, ’39; “The 
Ideal Minister of the American Gos- 
pel,” — Phillips Brooks, 55, — by the 
Rey. Leighton Parks ; “H. H. Rich- 
ardson, [’59], and his Work,” by Ed- 
ward Hale, 79; “Untaught by Ex- 
perience,’ a story by R. B. Hale, ’91; 
“ The Huguenot in America,” by Hor- 
ace Graves, 64; an account of the 
Religious Paintings of Washington 
Aliston, 1800 ; and an editorial review 
of Fhillips Brooks’s Essays. 

Prof. J. K. Hosmer, ’55, has recently 
published “How Thankful was Be- 
witched.” 

Samuel T. Pickard’s “ Life and Let- 
ters of J. G. Whittier,” h ’60, was 
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issued in November by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

Albert C. Bates is the editor of 
a pamphlet entitled “Rev. Dudley 
Woodbridge [H. U. 1694]: his 
Church Record at Simsbury in Con- 
necticut, 1697-1710.” The pamphlet, 
of which only 100 copies have been 
printed at Hartford, contains facsimiles. 

The Clarendon Press of Oxford has 
recently published the “Sounds and 
Inflections of the Greek Dialects, vol. 
i, Ionic,” by Herbert Weir Smyth, ’78, 
Professor in Bryn Mawr College. 

Jeremiah Curtin, 63, has translated 
from the Russian “ Lilian Morris and 
Other Stories,” by Sienkiewicz. (Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co.: Boston.) 

“The Old and New Unitarian Be- 
lief,” by the Rev. John W. Chadwick, 
t 64, and “ Messages of Faith, Hope, 
and Love,” from the writings of the 
late Rev. James Freeman Clarke, ’29, 
by his daughter, are announced by G. 
H. Ellis, Boston. 

The December Forum printed “ The 
Reading Habits of the English Peo- 
ple,” by Price Collier, t’81, and “ New 
Story-Tellers and the Doom of Real- 
ism,”’ by Wm. R. Thayer, 81. 

In Harper’s Young People during the 
present year, Wm. E. Russell, ’77, will 
describe ‘What Governors Do;” 
Senator H. C. Lodge, ’71, will describe 
“ A Day in the Senate” and “ Repre- 
sentatives’ Duties; and Theodore 
Roosevelt, ’80, will tell about “The 
President’s Cabinet.” 

Philip H. Savage, ’93, has recently 
brought out a volume of verse entitled 
“ First Poems and Fragments.” (Cope- 
land & Day: Boston.) 

The New World for December had 
an article on “The Mimicry of He- 
redity,” by George Batchelor, ’66, and 
“ A Unitarian’s Gospel,”’ by Charles E. 
St. John, ’79. 
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To vol. v of the “ Memorial Biogra- 
phies” of the New England Historic 
Genealogical Society, Thomas Cush- 
ing, ’34, contributed a memoir of 
Gideon French Thayer, h ’55, founder 
of Chauncy Hall School, Boston. 

W. F. Ganong, ’87, has reprinted 
from Flora, 1894, his inaugural disser- 
tation for the doctorate at the Uni- 
versity of Munich, entitled “ Beitriige 
zur Kenntniss der Morphologie und 
Biologie der Cacteen.”’ 

Irving G. Stanton, ’81, is the editor 
and compiler of “ Tableaux, Charades, 
and Conundrums.” (The Butterick 
Pub. Co. : New York and London.) 

The December Atlantic printed a 
poem by M. A. de W. Howe, Jr., ’88, 
entitled “ The Lark-Songs,” and “ Lit- 
erary Love-Letters,” by R. W. Her- 
rick, ’90 ; also a memorial of Dr. O. 
W. Holmes, ’29, by H. E. Scudder. 

In the October Sanitarian, Dr. H. R. 
Storer, 50, concluded his long cata- 
logue of “Medals, Jetons, and Tokens 
Illustrative of Sanitation.’”? He has 
enumerated nearly 2,400 specimens. 

Two books on Italian painters, “ Lo- 
renzo Lotto,” by Bernhard Berenson, 
’87, and “ Tintoretto,” by F. P. Stearns, 
’67, have recently been issued by Put- 
nam, New York. 

Prof. N.S. Shaler, s 62, is editor of 
a work in two large octavo volumes 
on “The United States of America. 
A Study of the American Common- 
wealth, its natural resources, people, 
industries, manufactures, commerce, 
and its work in literature, science, 
education, and self - government.” 
Among the contributors beside Profes- 
sor Shaler, are F. D. Millet, 69, F. 
W. Taussig, ’79,C. F. Adams, ’56, Dr. 
D. A. Sargent, the Rev. Lyman Abbott, 
h ’90, Pres. D. C. Gilman, h’76, Judge 
T. M. Cooley, h ’86, Major J. W. 
Powell, h ’86, J. R. Soley, ’70, Henry 
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Van Brunt, ’54, and Dr. S. W. Ab- 
bott, m 62. 

Prof. John Trowbridge, s ’65, dis- 
cussed “ The Want of Economy in the 
Lecture System,” in the January At- 
lantic, which contains also a review of 
the recently printed “ Reminiscences ” 
of the late R. C. Winthrop, ’28. 

“The Art of Living,” a series of 
papers by Robert Grant, ’73, was be- 
gun in Scribner’s for January, which 
also printed “ Reminiscences of Dr. 
Holmes as Professor of Anatomy,” by 
Dr. Thomas Dwight, ’66. 

F. E. Abbot, 59, wrote on ‘ The 
Advancement of Ethics,” and Mon- 
cure D. Conway, ¢ ’54, on the possible 
reformation of the U. S. Senate, in 
the January Monist. 

Norbuta Kishimoto wrote on “ Shin- 
to, the Old Religion of Japan,” and 
Prof. W. M. Davis, s ’69, discussed 
“The Ancient Outlet of Lake Michi- 
gan,” in the Popular Science Monthly 
for December. 

The weekly journal Science was re- 
organized on Jan. 1, and is now pub- 
lished under the direction of a com- 
mittee of specialists, among whom are 
Prof. E. C. Pickering, s 65, Astronomy; 
Prof. Joseph Le Conte, s ’51, Geology ; 
Prof. W. M. Davis, s ’69, Physio- 
graphy ; Prof. H. P. Bowditch, ’61, 
Physiology ; Dr. J. S. Billings, h ’86, 
Hygiene ; Major J. W. Powell, h ’86, 
Anthropology ; Prof. W. K. Brooks, 
p75, Zoblogy ; and Prof. Simon New- 
comb, s 58, Mathematics. 

Paul Elmer More, A. M., 93, in- 
structor in Sanskrit, has recently pub- 
lished a book of prose and verse enti- 
tled “The Great Refusal : or Letters 
of a Dreamer in Gotham.” (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. : Boston.) 

Clemens Herschel, s 60, has had 
reprinted in pamphlet “ Frontinus, and 
his II Books on the Water Supply of 
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the City of Rome, a. p. 97,” delivered 
by him last year before the Engineer- 
ing students of Cornell University. 
Mr. Herschel’s address is No. 2 Wall 
St., New York, N. Y. 

The North American Review for De- 
cember printed an article on “Holmes,” 
by Senator H. C. Lodge, ’71, and 
“ Why our Women marry Abroad,” by 
E. S. Martin, ’77. 

Dr. G. E. Buxton, m ’76, has re- 
printed from the Southern California 
Practitioner, “ How Invalids should 
come to California,” and from the 
Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, “Champagne and Strychnine 
in Chest Troubles of the Aged.” 

The October Bulletin of the Boston 
Public Library contained a list of 
titles of Spanish documents relating to 
American History, compiled by G. P. 
Winship, ’93. 

Shirley E. Johnson, ’95, is joint 
author of the libretto of “ Valhalla,” a 
new operetta. 

Dr. D. A. Sargent has published a 
little manual of battle ball, a game 
invented by him. 

Prof. W. S. Tyler, h ’57, has writ- 
ten “A history of Amherst College 
during the Administration of its First 
Five Presidents, from 1821 to 1871.” 
(Fredk. K. Hitchcock : New York.) 

Dr. H. W. Hayley, p ’88, has pre- 
pared an “Introduction to the Verse 
of Terence.”’ 

In Donahoe’s Magazine for Decem- 
ber, J. A. Gallivan, ’88, gave an ac- 
count of “Catholic Sons of Harvard.” 

“An Illustrated Medical Diction- 
ary,” by Dr. George M. Gould, ¢ ’74, 
has been issued by P. Blakiston, Son & 
Co., Philadelphia. 

“Cloud, Field, and Flower,” songs 
with music for children, by Ernest O. 
Hiler, ’93, has been issued by Miles & 
Thompson, Boston. 
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Byron S. Hurlbut, ’87, has edited 
Defoe’s Journal of the Plague Year. 
(Ginn : Boston.) 

“ What shall we teach in Latin, and 
how shall we teach?” was discussed 
in the School Review for January, by 
W. C. Collar, h ’70. 

Dr. S. A. Green, ’51, has reprinted 
a recent contribution to the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, entitled 
“ Michael Wigglesworth [H. U. 1651], 
the Earliest Poet among Harvard 
Graduates, with some Bibliographical 
Notes on his Day of Doom.” 

The School Review printed in De- 
cember a “holiday extra” number 
containing a verbatim report of the 
proceedings of the New England 
Association of Colleges and Prepara- 
tory Schools, including addresses by 
Dr. R.G. Huling, Gr. Sch., 793-94, 
Prof. E. Emerton, ’71, Pres. F. A. 
Walker,  ’83, Pres. C. W. Eliot, ’53, 
and Pres. W. De W. Hyde, ’79. 

The Churchman (New York) for 
Aug. 18, 1894, contained an article on 
“The Church of John Harvard’s Bap- 
tism,” St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 

“Some Necessary Reforms in the 
Colleges,” by C. C. Ramsay, ’92, and 
“ Botany at the German Universities,” 
were printed in the Educational Re- 
view for January. 

“The Wind in the Clearing,” a vol- 
ume of poems by Robert Cameron 
Rogers, L. S., 84, has been issued by 
the Putnams, New York. 

Wm. C. Lane, ’81, has compiled a 
Dante bibliography which is issued by 
Ginn, Boston. 

Prof. J. H. Beale, ’82, of the Har- 
vard Law School has compiled a work 
entitled “Cases on Criminal Law.” 
It is intended chiefly for law schools, 
and is on the same general plan as the 
other collections used at Harvard. 

Prof. F. W. Hooper, ’75, described 
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the “Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences” in the American University 
Magazine for January. 

In the New England Magazine for 
January, Helen Leah Reed described 
Radcliffe College ; Dr. S. F. Smith, 
29, gave “Recollections of Lowell 
Mason.” 

“The Present Status of Civil Ser- 
vice Reform” was described by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt in the February At- 
lantic. 

Edward A. Hibbard, ’84, has just 
edited and sent to the press vol. xx 
of the “Opinions of the Attorneys- 
General of the United States.” 

In Donahoe’s Magazine for February, 
Assistant Secretary of State C. S. 
Hamlin, ’83, discussed the perform- 
ance and prospects of the Democratic 
party. 

Prof. F. L. Washburn, ’82, of the 
Oregon State College, has reprinted 
from the American Naturalist for June, 
1894, a short article on “ Oodkinesis 
in Limax Maximus,” 

Dr. F. H. Brown, ’57, has in press 
the eighth edition of “The Medical 
Register for New England.” 

C. K. Bolton, ’90, has published a 
versified narrative of the “ Wooing of 
Martha Pitkin.” 

F. W. Morton, [’83], has compiled 
a volume called “Woman in Epi- 
gram,” published by McClurg & Co. 
A poem by him, entitled “ Beethoven’s 
Spirit Birth,” appeared in the De- 
cember number of Music, a Chicago 
monthly publication. 

“The Naval and Military History 
of Massachusetts during the Civil 
War,” by Col. T. W. Higginson, ’41, 
is announced for publication this year. 
Col. Higginson’s “Common Sense 
about Women” has been translated 
into German, 

The January Forum contained “ Are 
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Our Moral Standards Shifting?” by 
Prof. A. B. Hart, ’80; ‘‘ Dangers in 
Our Presidential Election System,”’ 
by James Schouler, 59 ; “Is the In- 
come Tax Unconstitutional?” by D. 
A. Wells, s ’51; “To Ancient Greek 
through Modern? No!” by Prof. 
Paul Shorey, ’78; “Proper Training 
and Future of the Indians,” by Major 
J. W. Powell, h ’86; “The Increas- 
ing Cost of Collegiate Education,” by 
Pres, C. F. Thwing, ’76. 

A revised and enlarged edition of 
“Principles of Procedure in Delib- 
erative Bodies,’’ by the Hon. G. G. 
Crocker, ’64, is announced. 

C. F. Lummis, [’81], is editing, at 
Los Angeles, Cal., The Land of Sun- 
shine, an illustrated monthly journal 
whose first purpose is to set forth the 
attractions of Southern California as 
a place for settlers or for invalids. 

G. B. Merrill, 59, has reprinted his 
paper on Oliver Wendell Holmes, ’29, 
read at the 21st annual dinner of the 
Harvard Club of San Francisco on 
Oct. 18, 1894. 

The Rev. Theodore C. Williams, 
’76, has had reprinted at Oxford, Eng- 
land, his Phi Beta Kappa poem of 
last year on “The Making of Man.” 

The West Publishing Co. of St. Paul 
have published a compilation of the 
General Statutes of Minnesota in force 
December 31, 1894, compiled and 
edited by H. B. Wenzell, ’75, with 
references to Minnesota decisions by 
F. B. Tiffany, ’77, and others (2 vol- 
umes, pp. exii, 2477). There has been 
no systematic revision of Minnesota 
statutes since 1866, and the compila- 
tion in general use was prepared in 
1878 by George B. Young, ’60. 

In the New England Historical and 
Genealogical Register for January, 
George White, / ’50, had an article 
on the “ Probate Courts of Massachu- 
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setts ;” Judge Wm. A. Richardson, 
’43, reprinted his “Harvard Uni- 
versity. College Presidents and the 
Election of Quincy and Eliot ;” and 
Wm. G. Brown, ’91, described the 
“ Archives of Harvard University.” 

From Bibliotheca Sacra for October, 
1894, Prof. E. D. Roe, Jr., ’85, has 
reprinted “The Probability of Free- 
dom : a Critique of Spinoza’s Demon- 
stration of Necessity.” 

“Statistical Methods, from the 
Physiological Laboratory of the Law- 
rence Scientific School,” is the title of 
a pamphlet reprinted from Mind and 
Body by George W. Moorehouse, M. S. 

To the January Psychological Re- 
view Dr. G. W. Fitz contributed an 
account of “A Location Reaction Ap- 
paratus.” 

“ Hunting in the Cattle Country” 
is an article by Theodore Roosevelt, 
’80, printed in the January Magazine 
of Travel, a new monthly magazine 
issued from New York city. 


SHORT REVIEWS. 


— Brook Farm: Historic and Per- 
sonal Memoirs. By Jchn Thomas Cod- 
man, d’70. (Boston : Arena Publish- 
ing Co.) When, in 1843, Hawthorne 
and Emerson “talked of Brook Farm 
and the singular moral aspects which 
it presents and the great desirability 
that its progress and developments 
should be observed and its history 
written” (American Note-Books, ii, 
113), they did not foresee how long 
it would take to write that history or 
in how poor and fragmentary a way 
it would be done at last. Mr. Cod- 
man’s book is one of the fragments. 
Honestly though roughly executed, it 
is hopelessly impaired in interest by the 
fact that its author did not arrive upon 
the scene until the first or ideal period 
of the enterprise had passed by ; and 
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the most picturesque and interesting 
figures, Hawthorne, the two Curtises, 
Bradford, Hecker, Ora Gannett, and 
Georgiana Bruce had left the farm. 
As Mr. Codman himself recognizes 
(p. 57), the “ Transcendental Period ” 
or “Community Times” had passed 
away, and the “Industrial Period” 
had begun. The merit of the book is 
in illustrating this later phase — in 
showing how Fourierism, under the 
influence of that very prosaic propa- 
gandist, Albert Brisbane, came in and 
possessed the land; and how a few poor 
and untrained proselytes attempted to 
work out, without money or resources, 
that magnificent scheme of Groups and 
Series which Fourier himself never 
dreamed of trying except on a vast 
seale. All the rest that Mr. Codman 
describes is a decline and fall which 
might readily have been predicted by 
the saints, as it was always foretold by 
the sinners. The only surprise in read- 
ing this narrative is that the human 
material composing the Phalanx —as 
it was now to be called—appears 
more commonplace and less inter- 
esting than has been generally sup- 
posed. Whatever their labors or their 
philosophizings may have been, it is 
certain that their witticisms, as here 
recorded, were of a cheapness which 
would ultimately have broken to pieces 
the very most elaborate Combined Or- 
der that ever existed. There are to 
be noticed some errors in the book, 
such as a little use of any biographi- 
cal dictionary would have set right. 
It would have been easy to ascertain, 
for instance, that Margaret Fuller’s 
father was named Timothy, not Rich- 
ard; so that the ardent encomium 
(p. 22) upon the educational system of 
Brook Farm did not proceed from a 
veteran lawyer and statesman, but from 
a youth just out of college. Thomas 
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H. Stone (p. 7) should be Thomas 
T. Stone ; Charles T. Follen (p. 7) 
should be Charles C. Follen; Mark 
E. Lazarus (p. 107) should be Marx 
E. Lazarus. Mrs. Olvord (p. 22) was 
Mrs. Anna Alvord, widow of Daniel 
Wells Alvord, a prominent Massachu- 
setts lawyer, who framed for the State 
its Personal Liberty Bill. Mr. Ripley’s 
books had not (p. 235) “gone to swell 
Rev. Theodore Parker’s library,” and 
afterwards been “placed in the Bos- 
ton City Library,” that is, not collec- 
tively, for they were sold at auction 
in 1846, as Mr. Frothingham’s biogra- 
phy shows; and Mr. Parker included 
in his library only such as he may 
have happened to bid off. It was 
probably the most remarkable Ger- 
man library ever collected in New 
England, and it was scattered to the 
four winds. These errors are not very 
serious, but are worth noting. The best 
delineation of character in the book is 
that of the Rev. William Henry Chan- 
ning, ’29, who, though not a regular 
member of the organization at Brook 
Farm, was a sort of recognized chap- 
lain or seer, and always appeared on 
important occasions (p. 71). He was 
a man of the noblest aims and the 
loftiest eloquence, but left — perhaps 
from want of concentration— only a 
vague and insufficient impression on 
his time. Perhaps the most perma- 
nently valuable part of this book con- 
sists in a long series of letters in the 
Appendix, giving the applications and 
inquiries addressed to Mr. Ripley, and 
sometimes his answers. As an exhibi- 
tion of the actual thought and mental 
attitude of that seething period, this 
Appendix (p. 271) is worth all the 
rest of the volume put together. The 
absence of an index is a very serious 
defect in the book. 
T. W. Higginson, ’41. 
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—A Complete Concordance to Shake- 
speare. By John Bartlett, h’71. (Mac- 
millan: New York and London.) Of 
few products of the human mind can 
we say, “ This cannot be superseded.” 
Of contemporary works of the imagi- 
nation we can never say this, because 
we can never foresee that the poetry 
or fiction most popular in our time 
will be known fifty years after us. 
At the death of each popular writer 
critics of a certain class do, indeed, 
assert that “he will be read so long 
as the language endures ;” but the 
wiser critic understands that even 
mundane “eternity” does not mean 
merely next year or the next century, 
and refuses to prophesy. By a strange 
and happy coincidence two works of 
eminent scholarship have been pro- 
duced in our time in Cambridge, and 
of either of them we can say without 
reservation, “ This is final.” Professor 
Child’s collection of “Ballads” has 
now a fellow in Mr. John Bartlett’s 
“ Shakespeare Concordance.” As it is 
impossible to imagine that any one 
will hereafter attempt to make an- 
other concordance to Shakespeare, Mr. 
Bartlett may congratulate himself on 
having done once for all something 
which will last as long as men use 
such an aid to Shakespeare. Mr. 
Bartlett chose for his text the Globe 
edition, so that he is able to cite not 
only the act and scene, but also the 
number of the line, in which each 
word occurs. Moreover, he has taken 
not merely three or four words, but 
usually from twelve to fifteen, so that 
the concordance serves also the pur- 
pose of a dictionary of quotations, 
wherever the passage cited comes 
within that compass : this is a funda- 
mental advance on Cowden Clarke’s 
Concordance, which cites only broken 
phrases. Another point of excellence 





to be noted is the clearness and sim- 
plicity of the typographical arrange- 
ment,—a matter which only persons 
who have had to wrestle with prob- 
lems of printing will rightly appre- 
ciate. It would have been easy to 
have marred the usefulness of the en- 
tire work by so comparatively slight a 
change as the use of other fonts. The 
magnitude of Mr. Bartlett’s achieve- 
ment may be inferred from the fact . 
that it contains over 1,900 double col- 
umn quarto pages, each column hav- 
ing 110 lines. Only after long use 
can the accuracy of such a work be 
finally tested, but so far as the writer 
has referred to it, or has questioned 
others, it has proved correct, verbatim 
et punctuatim. It is indeed a “com- 
plete concordance or verbal index to 
words, phrases, and passages,” not only 
in Shakespeare’s dramatic works but 
in the sonnets and poems attributed 
to him as well. Not without rejoi- 
cing, therefore, should we welcome a 
work which may possibly be in com- 
mon use two or three thousand years 
hence, when every original literary 
product of our age may have long 
been forgotten. — W. R. T. 

—A History of the United States 
for Schools. By John Fiske, 63. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston.) 
To write the text-book in which the 
youth of a country may first learn 
their country’s story, and so to fix, 
often for a lifetime, the ideals of their 
patriotism, is an undertaking worthy 
of any historian. Few, however, have 
made the attempt, and fewer have 
succeeded in it. That Prof. Fiske, to 
whom, more than to any other person, 
the present enthusiasm for American 
history is due, should have consented 
to write a manual, will bring relief to 
many school-children. For it must be 
confessed that American history, as 
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usually taught in schools, has been one 
of the driest of subjects, causing in the 
young a repugnance not only to it but 
to all history. Now, the most appar- 
ent quality in Prof. Fiske’s book is 
that it is interesting ; so that he has a 
certain advantage over most of his 
competitors. As we do not look for 
originality of matter in such a work, 
we naturally lay chief stress on the 
agreeableness of manner. On the 
whole, a student ought to get from it 
avery fair idea of the course of Ameri- 
can development, although possibly it 
would have been more effective if 
greater emphasis had been thrown on 
the most important episodes. Of the 
illustrations, maps, etc., only the high- 
est praise can be given ; they add alike 
to the interest and to the historical 
value of the book. The tables of 
questions for teachers, prepared by 
Frank A. Hill, ought to add to its use- 
fulness in the school-room. 

— The Odes and Epodes of Horace. 
Edited by Professor Clement L. Smith, 
63. (Ginn: Boston and London.) A 
new college text-book upon Horace 
might seem almost a work of superero- 
gation, but it is amply justified by the 
editor’s handling. His main purpose 
has been to provide a help to “the 
discriminating study of Latin poetic 
usage in syntax and diction.” Such a 
work as this, in its entirety, had never 
before been attempted. Professor 
Smith has sought to accomplish it by 
means of a general Introduction, di- 
vided into three chapters, —the first 
giving an account of Horace’s life and 
writings ; the second, treating of his 
language and style ; and the third, of 
his versification and prosody. It is 
the second chapter, in particular, that 
constitutes the original feature of this 
edition. This comprises about one 
half of the Introduction, and is sub- 
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divided into two portions. The first 
deals, in detail, with the syntax of the 
noun under the several cases, with 
the number and tense of the verb, 
with the use of conditional, concessive 
and relative clauses, with the construc- 
tion in commands and prohibitions, 
and with the use of the infinitive and 
of the participle. The second sub- 
division has to do with the order and 
use of words, pointing out how “the 
poets have studiously wrought out ar- 
tistie groupings and sequences which 
the reader must train himself to grasp 
and follow, if he would appreciate 
the beauty of poetical expression.” 
These various subjects are all disposed 
of under about one hundred different 
sections to which attention is called by 
notes upon passages in the text, which 
serve for their exemplification. In 
this manner the editor endeavors to 
bring out “the most salient character- 
istics of Horace’s syntax, chiefly those 
in which he goes beyond the limits of 
literary prose usage, and to set forth 
some of the more striking features of 
his usual arrangement of words.” In 
both these respects a marked success 
has been achieved. The choice of 
readings displays a conservative spirit, 
taste, and judgment, rather than a 
striving after novelty. Evidently the 
editor sympathizes little with Keller 
and Holden’s depreciation of the 
Blandinian readings ; on the contrary, 
he sometimes shows a leaning towards 
some of them: C. i, 4, 8, writ for 
visit ; li, 13, 38, laborum for laborem ; 
iii. 12, 4, alto for arto. He has, how- 
ever, preferred to avoid the hiatus 
on C. ii, 20, 13, by reading notior, 
with some of the oldest MSS.; and 
in Epod. ii, 27, has substituted Mark- 
land’s frondes for fontes. The notes 
are models of condensation and re- 
straint, stimulating, but lending as- 
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sistance only where it is actually re- 
quired. The editor never attempts 
the impossible, and he is not afraid 
to admit that some matters, like the 
situation of the Fountain Bandusia, or 
the date of the third closing of the 
Temple of Janus, are not definitely 
known. 

In the explanation of vexed pas- 
sages good taste and good sense are 
the rule. We have noticed scarcely 
any from which we should feel in- 
clined to differ. In C. iv, 14, 22, 
where Tiberius, overcoming the Roeti, 
is compared to Auster, “ undas exercet 
Pleiadum choro scindente nubes,” — we 
think the simile has reference to the 
South Wind beating down the waves, 
just as Notus is said ponere freta, C. i, 
3, 16, at the time of the rising of the 
Pleiades, as Porphyrio understands it, 
that is, in the early part of May (the 
signal for the mariner to commence 
his voyages), and not at their setting, 
in November (the time to discontinue 
them). Consequently we should not 
agree with the explanation given of 
scindente nubes. Nor in the Critical 
Appendix, where the genuineness of 
the text of C. iv, 8, 17, is discussed, 
can we see any occasion for imputing 
to Horace the possibility of “ gross 
ignorance” of history, when such a 
simple interpretation of the passage, 
as Macleane’s, is possible. We have 
noticed only a single instance in the 
notes where it would seem helpful to 
add something. In C. iv, 15, 30, tibiis 
is said to be “here ablative, the in- 
strument being secondary to the song.” 
As it is stated in Introd. § 56 that the 
dative with misceo is the usage of Hor- 
ace, it might be advisable to give a 
reference to “some grammar in cur- 
rent use,” e.g., A. & G. 248, a. R. (ab- 
lative of accompaniment) ; or Roby, 
§§ 1215, 1216 (ablative of means). 
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The accuracy of the references is re- 
markable ; we have noticed only a 
single error, —p. 267, col. 2, J. ult., 
where “330” should be substituted 
for “300.”— H. W. H. 

— Specimens of Argumentation: 
Modern. By George P. Baker, ’87. 
(Holt : New York.) In this little book 
of about 200 pages, Mr. Baker has 
collected six masterpieces of argumen- 
tation and persuasion: Lord Chat- 
ham’s speech advocating the removal 
of the British troops from Boston ; 
Lord Mansfield’s speech for Evans ; 
the first letter of Junius; Lecture 
1 of the three lectures on evolution 
delivered by Professor Huxley in New 
York; Lord Erskine’s defense of Gor- 
don ; and Henry Ward Beecher’s fa- 
mous Liverpool speech. The first 
four selections are chosen primarily 
as illustrations of logical and effec- 
tive structure. The last two are 
more especially intended to exhibit 
some of the methods by which the 
ordinary mind may be induced, as well 
as prepared, to follow sound reasoning, 
and to accept its results; that is to 
say, as illustrations of the art of per- 
suasion. A few admirably clear and 
concise notes, mainly by the editor, 
call the student’s attention to the pe- 
culiar merits of each specimen. The 
editor has also added “ directions for 
drawing a brief,” and a specimen 
brief or skeleton of Lord Chatham’s 
speech. It will be remembered that 
the study of argumentative composition 
is still required in Harvard College 
for the degree of A. B. To those 
who can recall what the course in 
Junior forensics formerly was in Har- 
vard College, it will be reassuring to 
learn that the study is now carried on 
in accordance with the thorough and 
scientific method indicated by Mr. 
Baker in the preface of this book. 
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— Small Hospitals. Establishment 
and maintenance, by Dr. Alfred 
Worcester, 78. With Suggestions for 
Hospital Structure, with Plans for a 
Small Hospital, by William Atkin- 
son, Sp. 88. Dr. Worcester states 
accurately and forcibly the difficulties 
which confront the promoters of a 
hospital, before the public have been 
roused to the point of giving it their 
support and their money. Dr. Worces- 
ter’s description of the method of 
maintaining the institution is also full 
of valuable suggestions, set forth with 
the assured air of one who has had ex- 
perience and who permits himself no 
doubts. The point in his useful little 
book which will cause most debate is 
that in which he insists that physicians 
of different schools of medicine can 
jointly manage a hospital harmo- 
niously. Mr. Atkinson’s plans deserve 
attention, as they combine the best 
features of the best recently built 
small hospitals. 


UNSIGNED REVIEWS AGAIN. 


To the Editor of the Graduates’ Maga- 
zine: 

As appears from your reply to Pro- 
fessor Carpenter (vol. iii, p. 246), 
the Council foresaw that objections to 
book-reviewing in the Magazine might 
be expected,—from the authors of 
books reviewed. Yet a word may be 
permitted in behalf of the overwhelm- 
ing majority not expecting such dis- 
tinction. 

As to the signing of critical reviews, 
the vigorous precept and consistent 
practice of the Chicago Dial may suf- 
fice to indicate that opinion and usage 
are divided. The notion that an 
anonymous reviewer carries the full 
weight and prestige of the periodical 
itself is perhaps an antiquated one. 
Certainly we shall all take for granted 
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that each utterance comes from an in- 
dividual too self-respecting to suffer 
any guidance, or even suggestion from 
the editorial tripod. Such a man may 
well prefer to wear no mask. He who 
writes the book is known and visible 
to us who read. As a rule we shall be 
confident that the critic is some one 
of, say, three, five, or ten, other 
brother-alumni. Frankness is but one 
side of Veritas itself, and so impera- 
tive. Still, utter condemnation will 
surely be here best expressed by si- 
lence. Indeed, it seems clear that 
only a review essentially sympathetic, 
or at least mainly expository, can fitly 
find place in this organ of fraternal 
intercommunication. But just so far 
as the critic disagrees sharply with 
the known author, it is tantalizing to 
have to conjecture which one in the 
little céterie of his fellow-specialists is 
speaking. Presumably, too, no one 
will utter here opinions which may not 
be cheerfully discussed in private ecr- 
respondence with others interested. 
Under all these peculiar circum- 
stances, it seems to the present scribe 
that nine in ten of the Voiceless would 
join in the hope that the use of signa- 
tures may become the rule, exceptions 
to which must justify themselves as 
such. Of course, initials or local ad- 
dress will be practically a signature. 
It is most encouraging to find upon 
p- 286 an example in this direction 
which should have utmost weight. 
With hesitation I add, that the very 
next page affords negative illustration 
of the widespread preference for sig- 
natures. The analysis of Thoreau’s 
character (which shares with Mr. 
Lowell more than its form) will not 
be universally accepted, whether as 
the dictum of the Magazine or other- 
wise. This is perhaps the question 
upon which students of our literary 
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history differ most widely. The time 
is ripe for perfectly frank assess- 
ment of Thoreau’s merits and de- 
merits. An increasing number of 
thoughtful readers seem disposed to 
include him among the ten most 
gifted authors America has produced. 
The critic who couples him with Walt 
Whitman as the “other egotist and 
poser” certainly “ excites interest ” 
about his own “personality,” — and 
was doubtless perfectly willing to grat- 
ify it. A thousand readers will invol- 
untarily guess at his identity. Most 
of us will be mistaken. What is gained 
by an incognito ? 
Witt1AM Cranston LAwrTon. 
PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 23, 1894. 


[The Editor does not agree with Pro- 
fessor Lawton that only favorable re- 
views should be published in the Girad- 
uates’ Magazine. He believes, on the 
contrary, that this department, so long 
as itis maintained, should endeavor to 
present intelligent and able criticism, 
which is something quite different 
from fraternal puffing. He does not 
believe, further, that there are many 
Harvard writers that shrink from hon- 
est criticism. “Be laudatory or si- 
lent” would be a strange request for 
a Harvard editor to make, in assign- 
ing a book for review. 

This is not the place to discuss the 
old question of the relative value of 
signed or unsigned reviews. Of the 
criticism in the Dial, it is perhaps 
worth noting, that those reviews which 
correspond to ours in length are always 
unsigned. In England, the Academy 
long ago started out to revolutionize 
criticism by printing the name of each 
reviewer. Can any one say, however, 
that after a long probation, the Acad- 
emy is any improvement on the Athe- 
naeum, the Spectator, or the Saturday 
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Review, which have clung to anonym- 
ity ? 

The truth is that the central pur- 
pose of reviews seems not to be 
grasped by everybody. A review is 
written, not for the benefit of an au- 
thor, nor of his friends, but for the in- 
struction of the public, which wishes 
to be told by some presumably compe- 
tent person, whether a book is good or 
bad. The first consideration should 
be, therefore, to create the condition 
most favorable for the critic to pro- 
duce an unbiased opinion, and one of 
the elements of this condition is often 
anonymity, because it allows him to 
work impersonally. Much of the ob- 
jection to unsigned reviews comes, un- 
consciously, perhaps, from the itch of 
writers whose books have been hit, to 
know who hit them, and not at all 
from a disinterested desire to raise 
the tone of criticism. They imagine 
that because the critic has had reason to 
censure, he has been moved by some 
personal spite, and is afraid to let his 
name be known. In old times, when 
criticism was still crude, the incognito 
was doubtless occasionally used as a 
sereen from behind which a coward 
vented his malice or his jealousy ; at 
present, at least in this Magazine, the 
presumption is that anonymity gives 
the critic free play for his impartiality. 
When we are more advanced we shall 
pay more heed to the criticism itself, 
and be less curious as to the name of 
the critic. Much that now passes for 
culture among us is simply a competi- 
tive quoting of the opinions of Lowell, 
or Arnold or Morley about this or that 
celebrated author ; possibly the time 
thus spent would in most cases bring 
better results if we devoted it to train 
our own minds to be capable of form- 
ing intelligent opinion. Professor 
Lawton cites the verdict of a writer 
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in the last issue on Thoreau, and re- 
grets that his name was not given ; 
but after all, does not the vital ques- 
tion concern the criticism rather than 
the critic? In this particular instance 
the name of the writer might carry 
weight with some readers, but though 
that factitious advantage might lend 
currency to the opinion at the mo- 
ment, it could not ultimately secure 
its acceptance or rejection. 

The Editor again states that as each 
reviewer in the Graduates’ Magazine 
is at liberty to sign or not to sign his 
article, readers can judge for them- 
selves which system conduces to the 
best products. He would insist, how- 
ever, that the pretension that the critic 
who signs is honest and impartial, and 
that the critic who does not sign is 
presumably unfair, has not the slight- 
est justification in the experience of 
the best literary periodicals to-day. 
Finally, the Editor would repeat that 
the critical department was established 
not by himself but by the direction of 
the Council of the Graduates’ Maga- 
zine Association. — EpIToR. ] 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Lyly: ‘* Endymion the Man inthe Moon.”’ 
Edited by G. P. Baker, ’87. (Holt & Co.: 
New York.) 

Life and Genius of Jacopo Robusti, 
called Tintoretto. By F. P. Stearns, ’67. 
(Putnams: New York.) 

Epochs of Church History. By the Rev. 
A. Dalton, ’48. (Brown Thurston Co.: 
Portland, Me.) 

Report of the Commissioner of Naviga- 
tion, 1894, By Eugene T. Chamberlain, 
78. 

Old and New Unitarian Belief. By 
John White Chadwick, ¢ 64. (Geo. H. 
Ellis: Boston.) 

The Winning of the West. Volume III. 
The Founding of the Trans-Alleghany 
Commonwealths, 1784-1790. By Theodore 
Roosevelt, 80, (Putnams: New York.) 


Suggestions on Government. By S. E. 
Moffett. (Rand, MeNally & Co.: Chi- 
cago.) 

The Cause of Warm and Frigid Pe- 
riods. By C. A. M. Taber. (Geo. H. 
Ellis: Boston.) 

Five Thousand Words Often Misspelled. 
By William Henry P. Phyfe. (Putnams: 
New York.) 

Harvard College by an Oxonian. By 
George Birkbeck Hill, D. C. L. (Mac- 
millan, New York.) 

Little Journeys to the Homes of Good 
Men and Great. By Elbert Hubbard. 
(Putnams: New York.) 

Monadnock, and Other Sketches in Verse. 
By J. E. Nesmith. (Riverside Press: 
Cambridge.) 

Philoctetes and Other Poems and Sonnets. 
By J. E. Nesmith. (Riverside Press: 
Cambridge.) 

Meditations in Motley. By Walter 
Blackburn Harte. (Arena Pub. Co.: 
Boston.) 

The Poems of Henry Abbey. Third Edi- 
tion, enlarged. (For sale by the Author. 
Kingston, N. Y.) 


CORPORATION RECORDS. 
Meeting of September 25, 1894. 


In meeting for the first time this 
year the President and Fellows find 
themselves again bereft, as they were 
last year, of a beloved associate. They 
feel that Mr. Adams’s untimely death 
is a grievous loss to the University 
and to themselves. For seventeen 
years they have relied on his cheerful, 
prompt, and judicious discharge of 
every duty as a member of this Board. 
They have felt the inspiration of his 
courage, his sustained resolution, and 
his readiness and firmness in accepting 
responsibility. They have known that 
the confidence of the University and 
its graduates in tuis Board was ma- 
terially strengthened by Mr. Adams’s 
presence here and his active interest 
in all its doings. They greatly de- 
plore his death, and desire to express 
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on these records their official and per- 
sonal respect and affection. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received through Assistant Professor 
F. C. de Sumichrast the sum of $26 
for the French Department library. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to George 
W. Wales, Esq., for his annual gift of 
$200 for the College Library. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to The 
Society for Promoting Theological 
Edueation for its welcome gift of 
$1,300 for the use of the Divinity 
School, — not less than $500 thereof 
to be applied to the purchase of books 
approved by the Faculty of the School 
for its library, and the residue for 
the administration, including the cat- 
aloguing of said library. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received from Mr. Nathaniel C. Nash 
the sum of $250 for 1893-94, to be 
spent by Professor John Williams 
White in such manner as he shall 
think will best advance the interests 
of the Greek Department, and the 
gift was gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received from Mr. Robert N. Toppan 
the sum of $1,000, his third and final 
payment of that amount, to establish a 
fund for a prize in Political Science, 
and the same was gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Au- 
gustus Hemenway and Mr. Edwin D. 
Morgan for their generous gifts of 
$750 each for the present use of the 
School of Veterinary Medicine. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
from Professor William G. Farlow of 
his annual gift of $450 towards Dr. 
Seymour’s salary for 1893-94, and 
the same was gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
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dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Henry 
Draper, of New York, for her addi- 
tional gifts, amounting to $1,666.66, 
received since June, 1894, towards the 
expenses at the Observatory of Har- 
vard University, on account of the 
Draper Memorial. 

Voted that the additional gift of 
$500 from Edward Russell, Esq., be 
gratefully accepted, and that it be 
credited to the Edward Russell Schol- 
arship Fund. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $1,413.13, subscribed mainly by 
graduates and undergraduates of the 
College, to establish the Frank Bolles 
Memorial Fund for the help of needy 
students, and the same was gratefully 
accepted. 

A letter was received from Mr. 
Alexander Agassiz, Chairman of the 
Committee on The Soldier’s Field 
Equipment, tendering to the Corpora- 
tion, on behalf of that Committee, the 
“Locker Building” which has been 
built under its direction, on The Sol- 
dier’s Field, with money subscribed by 
graduates of the College. Where- 
upon it was Voted that the building 
be gratefully accepted, and that the 
thanks of the President and Fellows 
be sent to the Committee for its val- 
uable and laborious services in obtain- 
ing the subscriptions, laying out the 
Field, and attending to the erection of 
the building. 

Resolutions of the Cambridge School 
Committee thanking the President 
and Fellows for opening the courses 
of instruction to public school teach- 
ers without fee, to Cambridge teach- 
ers, were received and placed on file. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. J. 
M. Prentiss for a portrait of Dr. Na- 
thaniel Shepherd Prentiss. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
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dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. James 
A. Garland for his offer to provide for 
certain lectures on the Fine Arts. 

The President communicated to the 
Board the death of Josiah Parsons 
Cooke, LL. D., Erving Professor of 
Chemistry and Mineralogy, which took 
place at Newport on the 3d of Sep- 
tember, in the sixty-seventh year of his 
age. Professor Cooke had held the 
Erving Professorship forty-three years, 
and during that long term of service 
he had been chiefly instrumental in 
creating, enlarging, and improving the 
chemical laboratories which have 
finally filled Boylston Hall, and in 
building up from small beginnings 
the valuable collection of minerals 
which now makes part of the Uni- 
versity Museum. Besides teaching the 
various branches of chemistry with 
clearness and force, Professor Cooke 
was a pioneer in developing chemical 
physics as a subject for school and 
college instruction; and both early 
and late in his career he made impor- 
tant contributions to the determination 
of the atomic weights. These were ser- 
vices to the University, great at the 
time they were rendered, and sure to 
endure. 

Voted to change the title of the 
Erving Professorship. from Erving 
Professorship of Chemistry and Min- 
eralogy to Erving Professorship of 
Chemistry. 

Voted to appoint Theodore William 
Richards, Ph. D., Assistant Professor 
of Chemistry for five years from Sept. 
1, 1894. 

Voted to change the title of Ernest 
Lee Conant, A. M., LL. B., from In- 
structor in History to Instructor in 
Law. 

Voted to appoint George Wells Fitz, 
M. D., Medical Visitor from Sept. 1, 
1894. 





The resignation of Professor Charles 
Loring Jackson as Acting Director of 
the Chemical Laboratory was received 
and accepted. Voted that Professor 
Jackson be requested to take charge 
of the Mineral Cabinet until the further 
order of this Board. 

Voted to appoint Professor Henry 
Barker Hill Director of the Chemical 
Laboratory. 

Yoted to grant the request of Pro- 
fessor F. W. Taussig for leave of ab- 
sence for the academic year 1894-95, 
in accordance with the rules estab- 
lished by this Board May 31, 1880. 

The resignation of Edward Fulton, 
A. M., as Instructor in English, was 
received and accepted. 

Voted to reappoint Henry Living- 
ston Coar, A. B., Instructor in Math- 
ematics for one year from Sept. 1, 
1894. 

‘oted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1894: Charles Hamilton Ashton, A. 
M., in Mathematics ; Irving Babbitt, 
A. B., in French ; Lionel S. Marks, in 
Mechanical Engineering ; John Cum- 
mings, Ph. D., in Political Economy. 

Voted to reappoint for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1894, Lester Heard 
Howard, D. V.S., Clinical Lecturer ; 
William Orison Underwood, A. B., 
Lecturer on Warranty and Evidence ; 
Alexander Burr, M. D. V., Instructor 
in Meat Inspection; Wesley Levi 
La Baw, D. V. S., Demonstrator of 
Anatomy, and Assistant Surgeon ; 
George Brown Foss, M. D. V., Resi- 
dent Hospital Surgeon and Lecturer 
on Diseases of Dogs. 

Voted to appoint Frank Ingersoll 
Proctor, A. M., M. D., Instructor in 
Ophthalmology for one year from Sept. 
1, 1894. 

Voted to reappoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
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1894; Edward Hale, A. B., D. B. in 
Homiletics ; Sidney Calvert, A. M., in 
Chemistry ; John Lincoln Ames, M. 
D., in Histology. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1894: Oswald Garrison Villard, A. 
B., in History; Enoch Howard Vickers, 
A. B.,in History ; Fred Bryce Jewett, 
A. B., M. D., in Physiology and Hy- 
giene. 

Voted to proceed to the election of 
an Erving Professor of Chemistry ; 
whereupon ballots being given in, it 
appeared that Charles Loring Jackson, 
A. M., was elected. Voted to com- 
municate this election to the Board 
of Overseers, that they may consent 
thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to proceed to the election of 
a Professor of English ; whereupon 
ballots being given in, it appeared that 
George Lyman Kittredge, A. B., was 
elected. Voted to communicate this 
election to the Board of Overseers, that 
they may consent thereto if they see fit. 


Meeting of October 8, 1894. 


Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper of New York for her 
additional gift of $833.33 received 
Oct. 1, 1894, towards the expenses 
at the Observatory of Harvard Uni- 
versity, on account of the Draper Me- 
morial. 

A communication having been re- 
ceived from the executors of the late 
John Winthrop, of Rhode Island, of- 
fering to the College a portrait of 
Professor Winthrop of Harvard Uni- 
versity by Copley, with another por- 
trait of his brother, it was Voted that 
these valuable portraits be gratefully 
accepted, and that the thanks of the 
President and Fellows be sent to the 
executors for their kindness, and 


through them to the heirs of Mrs. An- 
drews who have joined in making the 
gift. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received from Mr. Moorfield Storey 
and Dr. James J. Putnam the ad- 
ditional sum of $650 from the income 
of a trust fund held by them, to be 
used in payment of certain salaries in 
the Medical School, and the same was 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted to grant the request of As- 
sistant Professor Barrett Wendell for 
leave of absence for the academic 
year 1894-95, in accordance with the 
rules established by this Board May 
31, 1880. 

Voted to appoint as members of the 
University Council, Alexander Agas- 
siz, LL. D., Benjamin Lincoln Robin- 
son, Ph. D. 

Voted to appoint William Parker 
Cooke, D. M. D., Instructor in Crown 
and Bridge work for three years from 
Sept. 1, 1894. 

Voted to appoint Lewis Jerome 
Johnson, C. E., Instructor in Civil 
Engineering for three years from Sept. 
1, 1894. 

Yoted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1894 : Henry Livingston Coar, A. M., 
in German; Richard Clarke Manning, 
A. B., in Latin ; Leon Stacy Griswold, 
A. B., in Geology ; Richard Elwood 
Dodge, A. B., in Geology. 

Voted to reappoint as Proctor for 
one year from September 1, 1894, 
Sydney Calvert, A. M. 

Voted to appoint as Proctors for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1894: Reginald 
Aldworth Daly, A. M., William Pres- 
ton Few, A. M., Everett Pascoe Ca- 
rey, B. S., George Davis Chase, A. B. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Assistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1894: Claude Perry Jones, M. D., in 
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Chemistry ; Herbert Lyon Jones, S. 
M., in Botany ; William Fenwick Har- 
ris, A. M., in Classies ; Herbert Maule 
Richards, S. B.,in Botany ; Robert De 
Courcy Ward, A. M., in Meteorology. 
Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1894: Arthur Newhall Johnson, in 
Drawing ; Chauncy Rusch Perry, in 
Surveying and Drawing; Howard 
Burton Shaw, A. B., in Electrical En- 
gineering ; Eugene Thomas Allen, Ph. 
D., in Chemistry ; George Oensliiger, 
A. B., in Chemistry; Martin Hill Itt- 
ner in Chemistry; Robert Jay For- 
sythe, A. B., in Chemistry ; Lewis 
Dana Hill, A. B., in Physics ; Reginald 
Aldworth Daly, A. M., in Geology ; 
Charles T. Wentworth, A. B., in His- 
tory ; Joseph Wm. Blankinship, A. B., 
in Botanical Museum ; Alonzo McGee 
Collette, in Botanical Museum. 


October 10, 1894. 


Voted to appoint Philip S. Moxom, 
D. D., Preacher to the University for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1894. 

Voted to appoint George Pierce 
Baker, A. B., a member of the Ad- 
ministrative Board of Harvard Col- 
lege for one year from Sept. 1, 1894, 
in place of Freeman Snow, Ph. D., 
deceased. 

Voted to appoint the following Com- 
mittee on the Regulation of Athletic 
Sports for one year from Sept. 1, 
1894: Three members of the Faculty — 
James Barr Ames, A. M., LL. B., 
George Alonzo Bartlett, A. M., Wil- 
liam Morris Davis, M. E. Three 


graduates — Edward Hickling Brad- 
ford, M. D., William Hooper, A. B., 
Perry Davis Trafford, A. B. 

Voted to reappoint George Parker 
Winship, A. M., Assistant in History 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1894. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
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sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1894: Frederick Spaulding De Lue, 
M. D., in Histology ; Eugene Abra- 
ham Darling, M. D., in Bacteriology. 


October 29, 1894. 


Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33, received 
Oct. 26, 1894, towards the expenses 
at the Observatory of Harvard Uni- 
versity, on account of the Draper Me- 
morial. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received the sum of $20,000, as a 
partial payment on account of the un- 
restricted residuary legacy from Mrs. 
Anne M. Sweetser, of Boston, to form 
the “ Isaac Sweetser Fund,” in memory 
of her husband ; and it was thereupon 
Voted that this legacy be gratefully 
accepted. Voted to establish the 
“Isaac Sweetser Fund” as an unre- 
stricted University Fund. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received through Assistant Professor 
F. C. de Sumichrast the sum of $100 
from Mr. Howard C. Smith, for the 
French Department, and the same 
was gratefully accepted. The Treas- 
urer reported that he had received 
through Assistant Professor F. C. de 
Sumichrast the sum of $50 from Mr. 
D. H. Morris, for the library of the 
French Department, and the same was 
gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received through Professor Francis 
G. Peabody the sum of $10.25, for the 
Social Questions Library. 

Voted to amend Statute No. 8 by 
substituting for the provision relating 
to the Spring recess the following : 
“The Spring recess begins on the 
Sunday next preceding the nineteenth 
day of April, or on Sunday the nine- 
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teenth day of April when that day 
falls on Sunday, and ends on the fol- 
lowing Saturday, both days inclusive.” 
Voted to communicate this vote to the 
Board of Overseers, that they may 
consent thereto if they see fit. 

The resignation of Dr. Henry Jack- 
son as Assistant in Clinical Medicine 
was received and accepted. 

The President read to the Board a 
letter from Mrs. Cooke, offering to 
place on the walls of the Mineralogical 
Section of the University Museum a 
marble bas-relief of her husband, Jo- 
siah Parsons Cooke. It was thereupon 

‘oted that Mrs. Cooke’s offer be grate- 
fully accepted, and that the thanks of 
the President and Fellows be sent to 
her for this weleome and appropriate 
gift to the University of which Pro- 
fessor Cooke was for forty-five years 
so devoted an officer. Voted to assign 
for the bas-relief such vacant wall 
space at the Mineralogical Museum 
as Mrs. Cooke may select. 

Voted to appoint Humphry Ward 
Lecturer on English Art in the Eigh- 
teenth Century for the current aca- 
demic year. 

Voted to reappoint Richard Cobb, 
A.B., Assistant Secretary for one year 
from Oct. 1, 1894, to Oct. 1, 1895. 

Voted to appoint A. Marin La Mes- 
Iée Instructor in French for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1894. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1894: Charles Rochester Eastman, 
A. M., in Palaeontology; Perley 
Leonard Home, A. M., in History ; 
James Sullivan, Jr., A. B., in History. 


Meeting of November 7, 1894. 


Voted that the President be re- 
quested to communicate to the Board 
of Overseers, at their special meeting 
of Nov. 7, 1894, the death of John 
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Quincey Adams, a Fellow of the Cor- 
poration, and to ask that the President 
and Fellows may have the consent of 
the Overseers to proceed to the elec- 
tion of a Fellow in his place. The 
consent of the Board of Overseers 
having been obtained, Voted to pro- 
ceed to the election of a Fellow of the 
Corporation in place of John Quincy 
Adams, deceased; whereupon a ballot 
being had, it appeared that Samuel 
Hoar was chosen. Voted to commu- 
nicate this election to the Board of 
Overseers, that they may consent 
thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to appoint Charles Cutler 
Torrey, Ph. D., Instructor in Semitic 
Languages for one year from Sept. 1, 
1894. 

Voted to appoint Augustus Smith 
Knight, M. D., Assistant in Clinical 
Medicine for one year from Sept. 1, 
1894. 

Voted to appoint John Percival Syl- 
vester Assistant in Chemistry for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1894. 


Meeting of November 12, 1894. 


The Treasurer reported that he had 
received from Mr. Isidor Straus the 
sum of $875 towards providing the 
Semitic Museum with additional cases 
for exhibition purposes, and the same 
was gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported a gift to the 
Dental School of a valuable clock from 
Dr. F. G. Eddy, and the same was 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted to appoint James Sullivan, 
Jr., Proctor for one year from Sept. 
1, 1894. 


Meeting of November 26, 1894. 
Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 


Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33 received 
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Nov. 26, 1894, towards the expenses 
at the Observatory of Harvard Uni- 
versity, on account of the Draper Me- 
morial. The Treasurer reported that 
he had received the additional sum of 
$1,228 on account of the residue of 
the Edwin Conant estate. 

The Committee of Classical Instruc- 
tors having on Oct. 12, 1894, “ Voted 
to give the copyright of the libretto 
of ‘Phormio’ to the Corporation, to 
be used for the benefit of the Classical 
Department,” it was Voted that said 
gift be gratefully accepted. 

Voted to appoint Robert Warren 
Fuller Assistant in Chemistry for the 
rest of the current academic year. 


Meeting of December 10, 1894. 


Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. James 
A. Garland for his first quarterly pay- 
ment of $750 for the year 1894-95, 
towards salaries in the department of 
Architecture. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received through Mr. Louis D. Bran- 
deis the additional sum of $1,000, as 
the fifth and final payment of like 
amount to provide for the course on 
the Peculiarities of Massachusetts Law 
in the Harvard Law School. 

Voted that in the School of Veteri- 
nary Medicine the annual tuition-fee 
shall be one hundred and fifty dollars, 
with no additional fee for matricula- 
tion or graduation. This change shall 
apply only to students who may here- 
after enter the School. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1894 : Nelson Willard Howard, A. B., 
in Law ; Herbert Vincent Neal, A. B., 
in Zodlogy 1; Herbert Spencer Jen- 
nings, in Zodlogy 2. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received from Messrs. Storey and Put- 
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nam, trustees, the additional sum of 
$325, to be used in payment of cer- 
tain salaries in the Medical School, 
and the same was gratefully accepted. 

The President read a letter from 
Professor Lyon saying that a friend 
of the Semitic Department has offered 
to give twenty-five thousand dollars 
towards the erection of a building for 
the Department, provided that an 
equal sum for the same purpose can 
be secured from other sources. It 
was thereupon Voted that a separate 
building for the Semitic Museum and 
Library is very desirable, and that 
gifts for the purpose will be gladly 
received by the Corporation. 


Meeting of December 31, 1894. 


The Treasurer reported that he had 
received the additional sum of $20,000 
from the estate of Mrs. Anne M. 
Sweetser, on account of her unre- 
stricted residuary bequest. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Milton 
Reed, Esq., for his gift of $100, to be 
added to the Fall River Scholarship 
Fund established by him. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33 received Dec. 
22, 1894, towards the expenses at the 
Observatory at Harvard University, 
on account of the Draper Memorial. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Ver- 
non A. Wright for a large and care- 
fully measured drawing of a Byzantine 
church at Athens, which he has made 
and given to the architectural de- 
partment of the Lawrence Scientific 
School. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
the President of the University for 
four months from Jan. 4, 1895. 


























1895.] 


The resignation of William H. 
Baker, M. D., as Professor of Gynae- 
cology, was received and accepted to 
take effect March 1, 1895. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received the additional sum of $52.14 
on account of the residue of the Ed- 
win Conant estate, and had returned 
to the executor the sum of $60, in 
payment of part of Mr. Conant’s 
legacy to Mrs. Samuel F. Shattuck, 
which the executor had not previously 
charged in his account. 


Meeting of January 15, 1895. 


The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $400 from Judge Lowell and Mrs. 
Lowell, being the tenth annual pay- 
ment for the George Emerson Lowell 
Scholarships, and the same was grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted to reappoint Cyrus Guernsey 
Pringle Botanical Collector for the 
year 1895. 

A communication was received from 
Mr. Charles F. Choate, presenting to 
the Corporation, in behalf of friends 
of Professor George Martin Lane and 
of graduates and friends of the Col- 
lege, a portrait of Professor Lane, 
painted by Léon Bonnat ; and it was 
Voted that the portrait be accepted 
and deposited, as the property of the 
College, at the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, until such time as, in accordance 
with the rules, it can be placed in the 
dining-room of Memorial Hall. 
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Meeting of January 28, 1895. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33, received 
Jan. 28, 1895, towards the expenses 
at the Observatory of Harvard Uni- 
versity, on account of the Draper Me- 
morial. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $1,750 additional from the estate 
of Miss Caroline Haskell Ingersoll, 
on account of her bequest of $5,000 
for the establishment of the Ingersoll 
lecture on the Immortality of Man. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $25 from Mr. H. A. Hutchins to 
be spent under the direction of Assist- 
ant Professor de Sumichrast, for the 
French Department library, and the 
same was gratefully accepted. 

Voted to approve the nomination by 
the Faculty of the Museum of Com- 
parative Zodlogy of Professor Charles 
C. Nutting, to oceupy a table at the 
Naples Zodlogical Station during the 
months of June and July, 1895. 

A communication from the Mayor of 
Cambridge asking the consent of the 
Corporation to the flooding of Holmes 
Field by the city, so that it may be 
used for skating purposes, was re- 
ceived and considered, and it was 
Voted that such use of the field is not 
desirable, and that the Corporation is 
obliged to withhold its consent. 
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1853. 


1873. 


1874. 


1874. 


1877. 


1877. 


1879. 


1881. 


1881. 


1883. 


1883. 


1884. 


1884. 


1885. 


1885. 


Marriages. 


MARRIAGES. 
REPORTED BY CLASS SECRETARIES. 


Edward Pearce to Elizabeth 
Sawyer, at St. Paul, Minn., Dec. 
12, 1894. 

Alfred Foster Washburn to 
Grace Blanchard Clarke, at 
Cambridge, Nov. 22, 1894. 
Frederick Spaulding Cutter to 
Leila Augusta Mirick, at Cam- 
bridge, Dec. 26, 1894. 

James Duane Lowell to Mary 
A. Field, at Goshen, Ind., Oct. 
8, 1892. 

Clifford Richardson to Teresa 
Stoughton, at Washington, D. 
C., Dec. 26, 1894. 

Frank Webster Smith to Annie 
Noyes Sinclair, at Westfield, 
Dee. 31, 1894. 

John Phillips Spooner Churchill 
to Henrietta Adéle Fay, at Bos- 
ton, Nov. 21, 1894. 

Edward Williams Atkinson to 
Ellen Forbes Russell, at Milton, 
Nov. 15, 1894. 

William Noyes to Lucia Maria 
Clapp, at Montague, Sept. 4, 
1894. 

Henry Howland Crapo to Caro- 
lina Maria del Carmen Cald- 
well, at Boston, Nov. 20, 1884. 
Henry Lloyd Smyth to Mar- 
gherita Pumpelly, at Brighton, 
England, Nov. 8, 1884. 
Frederic Story Bunker to Effie 
Alberta Brown, at Cambridge, 
Me., Nov. 15, 1894. 

Wallace Irving Keep to Kate 
Forsythe Ransom, at Lockport, 
N. Y., Dee. 5, 1894. 

John Francis Holland to Carrie 
Blair Densmore, at Chicago, III., 
Dec. 27, 1894. 

McDonald Ellis White to Eliza- 
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beth Frothingham Hobbs, at 
Salem, Jan. 26, 1895. 


[1886]. William Henry Cole to Alex- 


1886. 


1887. 


1887. 


1888. 


1888. 


1888. 


1889. 


1890. 


1890. 


andra Wells Chase, at Los An- 
geles, Cal., Sept. 20, 1894. 
Edward Hall Nichols to Edith 
Walker Judd, at Cambridge, 
Oct. 3, 1894. 

Herbert Lincoln Clark to Edith 
Hall, at New Orleans, La., Jan. 
9, 1895. 

Sumner Wheeler White to 
Frances G. Crosby, at Boston, 
Dee. 1, 1894. 

Franklin Greene Balch to Lucy 
Rockwell Bowditch, at Jamaica 
Plain, Nov. 7, 1894. 

Harry Roberts Miles to Helen 
Clark, at New Haven, Conn., 
Nov. 8, 1894. 

Thomas Taylor Seelye to Mary 
Elizabeth Whitacre, at Cleve- 
land, O., Oct. 17, 1894. 
Frederick Olin Raymond, Jr., 
to Carrie Mabel Whitney, at 
Bradford, Dec. 18, 1894. 
Richard Jones to Ann Eliza 
Links, at Columbus, O., Nov. 
17, 1894. 

Philip Littell to Fannie Mer- 
riam Whittemore, at Milwau- 
kee, Wis., Nov. 6, 1894. 


[1890.] Harris Osborn Poor to Fannie 


1890. 


1890. 


1891. 


1893. 


Louise Sterns, at Bangor, Me., 
Dec. 19, 1894. 

Henry Wason Royal to Maria 
Bradford Knapp, at Plymouth, 
Dee. 22, 1894. 

Fred Dunton Weed to Fanny 
Brownson Cary at Binghamton, 
N. Y., Oct. 11, 1894. 

Minot Osgood Simons to Helen 
Louise Savage, at Boston, Dec. 
18, 1894. 

Edward Heman Carpenter to 
Lillian Sanders Cummings, at 
Brookline, Jan. 1, 1895. 




















1895.] 


1893. George Walcott to Lilla Nick- 
erson, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Dee. 
5, 1894. 

Sp. 94-95. Benjamin Martin Chan- 
dler to Eloise Carpenter, at 
Manchester, N. H., Jan. 9, 
1895. 

D. M. D. 1870. George Franklin Grant 
to Fannie Bertha Bailey, at 
Cambridge, June 27, 1894. 

D. M. D. 1881. William Parker Cooke 
to Caroline Wicks, at Milford, 
Nov. 10, 1892. 

D. M. D. 1885. James Shepherd to 
Alice Cheever Cook, at Boston, 
Nov. 20, 1895. 

D. M. D. 1887. Peter Crank to Susie 
Davidson, at Adelaide, South 
Australia, April 19, 1893. 

D. M. D. 1887. Arthur Henry Stod- 
dard to Alice Morrison, at Bos- 
ton, Sept. 30, 1892. 

D.M. D. 1887. Thomas Weston Wood 
to Elizabeth Luce Adams, at 
Campton, N. H., Aug. 21, 
1894. 

D. M. D. 1889. Fred Anthony Arnold 
to Lulu Bishop Steere, at Rock- 
land, R. I., Oct. 28, 1891. 

D. M. D. 1889. William Russell Jones 
to Flora Kellogg, at Granby, 
May 23, 1894. 

D. M. D. 1890. Sidney Roland Bart- 
lett to Mabel Landell, at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Oct. 25, 1894. 

D. M. D. 1893. Frank Merrett Wil- 
kinson to Emma J. Cann, at 
Boston, July 5, 1894. 

D.M. D. 1894. Thomas Bernard Hay- 
den to Rose E. Small, at Cam- 
bridge, Dec. 27, 1893. 

William Thomas Councilman to 
Isabella Coolidge, at Boston, 
Dee. 19, 1894. 
Jean Antoine Mure to Lucretia 
Wainwright Abbot, at Boston, 
Dee. 22, 1894. 


Necrology. 
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NECROLOGY. 
NoveMBeER 1, 1894 to January 31, 
1895. 


With some deaths of earlier date, not 
previously recorded. 


COMPILED BY WILLIAM HOPKINS TILLINGHAST, 


Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue. 


The College. 


Robert Charles Winthrop, 
LL. D., b. 12 May, 1809, at 
Boston ; d. at Boston, 16 Nov., 
1894. 

Jonathan Wheeler Bemis, 
M. D., b. 17 Sept., 1810, at 
Watertown ; d. at Cambridge, 
6 Jan., 1895. 

George Edward Ellis, Rev., 
D. D., LL. D., b. 8 Aug., 1814, 
at Boston; d. at Boston, 20 
Dec., 1894. 

Ebenezer Rockwood Hoar, 
LL. B., LL. D., b. 21 Feb., 
1816, at Concord ; d. at Con- 
cord, 31 Jan., 1895. 

George Washington Minns, 
LL. B., b. 6 Oct., 1813, at Bos- 
ton; d. at Brookline, 14 Jan., 
1895. 

John Farwell Moors, Rev., 
D. D., b. 10 Dec., 1819, at Gro- 
ton ; d. at Greenfield, 27 Jan., 
1895. 

George James Townsend, 
M. D., b. 14 April, 1823, at 
Roxbury ; d. at South Natick, 
9 Dec., 1894. 

Eben Francis Stone, LL. B., b. 
15 Jan., 1823, at Newburyport; 
d. at Newburyport, 22 Jan., 
1895. 

Harrison Ritchie, b. 23 Feb., 
1825, at Boston; d. at Paris, 
France, 24 Nov., 1894. 

John Allen Tison, b. 4 April, 
1828, at Beaufort, S. C.; d. 


1828. 
1830. 
1838. 
1835. 
1836. 
1842. 
1842. 
1843. 


1845. 


1847. 
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1848. 


1849. 


1850. 


1852. 


1855. 


1862. 


1864. 


1871. 


1886. 


1892. 


1892. 


1852. 


Necrology. 


near Brighton, Hampton Co., 
S. C., 20 Dec., 1893. 

Henry Saltonstall, b. 2 March, 
1828, at Salem; d. at Boston, 
3 Dec., 1894. 

Francis Hathaway, b. 23 Feb., 
1829, at New Bedford; d. at 
New Bedford, 21 Jan., 1895. 
Samuel Dana Hosmer, Rev., b. 
26 July, 1829, at Boston ; d. at 
Worcester, 22 Jan., 1895. 
Josiah Porter, LL. B., b. 28 
June, 1830, at Cambridge ; d. 
at New Ycrk, N. Y., 14 Dece., 
1894. 

Christopher Bridge Marsh, b. 7 
March, 1833, at Cambridge- 
port ; d. at Cincinnati, O., 26 
Nov., 1894. 

Edward Dorr McCarthy, 
LL. B., b. 24 Nov., 1839, at 
Florida, N. Y.; d.at Plainfield, 
N. J., 29 Jan., 1895. 

John Tucker Ward, b. 29 July, 
1842, at Boston; d. at Oak- 
land, Cal., 12 Jan., 1895. 
William Rodman Winslow, b. 
18 Nov., 1848, at Albany, N. Y.; 
d. at New York, N. Y., 2 Dec., 
1894. 

Joseph Edward Sinnott, b. 13 
April, 1864, at Boston; d. at 
Philadelphia, Pa., 21 July, 1892. 
Herbert Hayes Norton, b. 15 
Aug., 1868, at Winona, Minn. ; 
d. at Winona, Minn., 11 Dec., 
1894, 

Louis Gardner Whitmore, b. 
27 Oct., 1869, at Rochester, 
N. Y.; d. at Cincinnati, O., 5 
Dec., 1894. 


Medical School. 
John Mills Browne, b. 10 May, 


1855. 


1857. 


1867. 


1890. 


1842. 


1844. 


1846, 


1879. 


1868. 
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1831, at Hinsdale, N. H.; d.at 
Washington, D. C., 7 Dec. 
1894. 

Silas Atherton Holman, b. 11 
July, 1832, at Gardiner, Me. ; 
d. at York Harbor, Me., 24 
Dec., 1894. 

William Gray Disbrow, b. 7 
Sept., 1830, at St. John, N. B. ; 
d. at Dalhousie, N. B., 12 Dec., 
1894. 

Henry Young Simpson, b. 13 
Sept., 1843, at New Hampton, 
N. H.; d. at Worcester, 31 
Dec., 1894. 

Frank Stowell Whittemore, b. 
29 Feb., 1864, at Sandwich ; d. 
at New York, N. Y., 24 Nov., 
1894, 


Law School. 


Abel Merrill, b. 2 April, 1811, 
at Stow, Vt.; d. at Chelsea, 
Vt., 20 Jan., 1895. 

William Baker, b. 5 Feb., 1822, 
at Norwalk, O.; d. at Toledo, 
O., 17 Nov. 1894. 

Augustus Brigham Davis, b. 9 
May, 1820, at Belchertown ; d. 
at Saugus, 20 Jan., 1895. 


Divinity School. 
Henry William Robinson, b. 
6 July, 1852, at South Boston ; 
d. at New York, N. Y., 28 Jan., 
1895. 


Honorary Graduates. 


(LL. D.) James McCosh, Rev., 
b. 1 April, 1811, at Carskeoch, 
Scotland ; d. at Princeton, N.J., 
16 Noy., 1894, 









































1895.] 


Temporary Members. 


Compiled from such data as reach the Editor. 
Any one having information of the decease of 
any temporary member of any department of 
the University is asked to send it. 


[1894.] Daniel Wallace Shea, d. at 
Boston, 28 Dec., 1894. 

[1897.] Pierre Johnson Gulick, b. 9 
May, 1874, at Santander, 
Spain; d. at Cambridge, 30 
Noyv., 1894. 
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[M. S. 1847.] George Jewett, b. Apr. 
23, 1825, at Rindge, N. H.; 
d. at Fitchburg, 16 Dec. 
1894. 
1852.] Joseph Stockbridge 
LL. B., D. D., b. 1811, at 
Yarmouth, Me.; d. at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., 16 Nov., 1894. 
[L. S. 1853.] George Munroe Stearns, 
b. 18 April, 1831, at Stough- 
ton ; d. at Brookline, 31 Dec., 
1894, 


[L. S. 
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STATISTICS. 


of the Magazine in each issue; they will be re- 


vised for each number, up to the date of going to press, by the University Editor, from authentic 


sources, 


I. Srupents. 


An asterisk (*) indicates approximate figures. 


JANUARY 21, 1895. 
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Scientific School . . 9 45 7 
Graduate School . 139 | 64 89 
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Divinity School . . . ....«-e 3 13 6 
Law School. eae 73} 186 §2 
Medical School 182 | 128 98 
Dental School . 40 20 20 
Veterinary Schoo! 24 15 ll 
Bussey Institution . ll 2 
Total Professional Schools . 445 | 309] 217 
Total University. . . 1072 | 839] 696 
Summer Schools (1804). age 479 | *26 
Radcliffe College .......- 89 29} 26 
Total University Influence. . . | 1590 | 894] 662 
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Double registrations are deducted in the totals. 


11 women added to Graduate School. 
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II. Orricers. January 21, 1895. 
































































































TEACHING FORCE. ADMINISTRATIVE. | TOTAL. 
. . OTHER | 
FACULTIES. Teacuers. | TOTAL. | 
Librs. 
ie ‘ira. | Proc- 
Pro- | Assoc. |Perma- —_ nee Gov- — tors, 
fes- | | nent aa) Sore ern- ceach.| Clerks 
= Au “4 eC tants. - Preach- 
Ors. | profs |Instr's. turers ment. | “erg. and 
4 , ete, | Minor 
| ; 
| — — > a 
Corporation and Overseers 36 1 37 
University officials. . . | 16 40 56 
Arts and Sciences | @ ft BB 21 34 48 169 169 
Divinity School . 6 ~ - 2 3 10 1 ll 
Law School. 6 2 - 2 - 10 1 ll 
Medical School 18 8 3 28 53 90 ll 101 
Dental School . 7 3 3 22 3 38 38 
Veterinary School 7 8 1 7 8 | 2 21 
Bussey Institution . 1 ~ 3 - ~ 2 6 
Observatory, Museums, ete. ‘ | 2 1 5 2 13 
ae omer. 
oe a ae 80 38 82 99 92 341 86 23 55 455 
Gain over previous year . -3 3 4 2 13 19 -1 * "6 "25 
Officers serving in two or more schools are deducted in the totals, 
III. Finances. To Aveust 1, 1894. 
Compiled from the Treasurer’s — 
RECEIPTS, 1893-04. | PAYMENTS, 1893-94. 
Returns from Investments : | Administrative expenses (salaries and of- 
General (at 4.84 Sei cent. ). lk a ae | fice expenses, libraries and Hea idan 
Special . . oat nl eS ee officials) . = + $111,539.20 
—_————_ Salaries for instruction» ° 454,298 43 
eo $°98,088.96 | Aids and prizes for students . 76,569.94 
Tuition-fees — . . 624,550.32 |. Addition to collections (books, apparatus, 
Other fees (laboratories, infirmaries 8, hospi- : and specimens) . ° 44,415.98 
tals, and summer schools) . 49,192.88 Care and repair of buildings ‘ « «+ « 100,400.00 
Miscellaneous sources 28,295.79 Miscellaneousexpenses. . . . . . «© « 106,731.68 
Total ordinary income . . $1,000,697 .95 Total ordinary expenses. . . 2. - 2. 6 $993,955 8 
Gifts for immediate use. . 53,846.22 | Construction of buildings . 212,194.36 
Total availablefunds .... . #1,054,484.17 | Total payments . $1,206, 149.79 
Gifts to increase capital . . + + 129,044.10 | Discrepancy in the compiler’ 8 s reckoning 685.29 
Withdrawals from capital (out of funds - 
given for buildings) o 0 « © «623,274.81 


$1,206,803.08 | $1,206,803.08 


ee ae Total payments . 





PROPERTY. 
$7,093.613.45 


$58,976.55 
+ *8,000,000.00 
+ *$16,400,0v0.00 


Additions to rae since Aug. 
Estimated value of ene ‘and eollee- 
tions ° 


Invested funds . . a eee 
Advances bearing interest ; 
Cash and cash items 


Total available funds. . . 





Total property . 





CORRECTIONS 


iii, 


Vol. 


p- 261, col. 1, and p. 262, col. 2, Senator Hoar is president of the Con- 
ference of Unitarian and other Churches. 

Page 272, col. 1, for Larz Anderson, ’88, read L. S., ’65. 

Page 291, under abbreviations, 1. 2, for bachelor of Science read bache- 
lor of Agricultural Science. 
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